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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


I 
WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


THE results of the General Election have come as a surprise both to 
the victors and the vanquished. There has been nothing within the last 
thirty years to correspond with it. The majority of the Government 
will be larger than that of Mr. Gladstone in 1868, of Mr. Disraeli in 
1874, of Mr. Gladstone again in 1880, and of Lord Salisbury in 1886. 
The retrospect may seem at first sight sufficient to revive the courage 
of those despondent Liberals who fancy that the end of all things is 
come. But even the consolation to be derived from this review is 
considerably qualified when we examine the special circumstances of 
the present rout of the Liberal party. There may probably be what 
in journalistic slang is described as a record majority. But even that 
will be an imperfect index of the dismay and alarm which have been 
so widespread. Liberal journalists, who might have been expected to 
speak words of inspiration and hope, seem to have been overwhelmed 
in the presence of a political earthquake, in which all the calculations 
of their meteorology have been baffled, and all the counsels of their 
wisdom proved to be utter foolishness. All attempts to explain away 
the portentous facts were so utterly futile that in sheer despair some 
of them seemed to find a melancholy satisfaction in magnifying the 
extent of the catastrophe. Never, indeed, was the political seer more 
utterly at fault. The prevalent idea, on the’eve of the elections, was 
that though there would be a Conservative majority, neither party 
would have such a preponderance as to secure an effective Government. 
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It is clear, as I write, that Lord Salisbury will have a majority such 
as no Minister on his side has had since the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, my own conviction is that the hope of 
Liberalism lies in the very size of that majority. 

The significance of the figures is emphasised by the incidents of 
the election. The hand of the destroyer has fallen in almost unpre- 
cedented fashion upon the members of the late Ministry. The defeat 
of Sir William Harcourt, as it was the opening disaster of the campaign, 
has given a character to all the rest. It was a great Conservative 
victory over the Liberal leader in what had been regarded as an im- 
pregnable stronghold. Day by day have followed the capture of other 
fortresses and the rejection of other Ministers. So frequently have 
these occurred as to suggest that there must have been a special 
vehemence in the attack on these leaders, and also some peculiarly 
favourable conditions for the assailants in these great constituencies, 
where hitherto Liberalism has been predominant. Very remarkable, 
also, is the hostile verdict pronounced by the London constituencies 
and accentuated by the very striking agreement of the West and the 
East. Even the most enthusiastic admirers of the metropolis will 
hardly contend that this is due to the superior intelligence of the 
voters in all these districts. Whatever claim may be set up on 
behalf of some of those western boroughs where an unopposed return 
showed the absolute supremacy of Conservative feeling, it will scarcely 
be urged for the voters, say, of the riverside divisions. The una- 
nimity of the two classes, at the opposite ends of the social scale, is 
the crucial fact, whatever the influences which have contributed to 
produce it. A like phenomenon is seen in the country. Manchester 
agrees with London, and Bradford and Newcastle are in harmony with 
Manchester and Liverpool; and if Bristol, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
are divided, the voice of Birmingham is, as all expected it would be, 
singularly loud and determined. 

What does it all mean? The future of the victorious party will 
largely depend upon the clear intelligence which it brings to bear 
upon the facts, and the judgment with which it interprets them. It 
is manifest that no hasty induction, such as may be formed by 
partisan observers, is likely to be satisfactory. For no sooner is a 
theory started, and a number of facts are adduced in its support, than 
its advocates are confronted with a number of others which apparently 
point to an entirely opposite conclusion. The situation is so complex 
that it is not surprising if a variety of explanations are afloat. It is 
quite possible that there is truth in all of them, and that no one of 
them exhausts the truth. 

Earnest Liberal Unionists, whose adherence to the coalition is 
largely—in many cases almost exclusively—due to their convinced 
opposition to Home Rule, will naturally regard the elections as 
pronouncing what ought to be a final verdict in that protracted 
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controversy. And yet a somewhat extended observation leads to the 
belief that the Irish question has played a comparatively subordi- 
nate part in the preliminary discussions. Were I a special pleader 
on behalf of Home Rule, I.should be disposed to argue that in 
reference to that particular issue the elections were indecisive. I 
should be forced to admit that there was not such enthusiasm on 
its behalf as would avail to overcome the opposition aroused by 
other parts of the Liberal programme. I should be constrained 
to go even further and confess that, if there had been no strong 
outburst of antagonism to Home Rule, it was because other causes 
of hostility to the late Government were in active operation, and 
it was assumed that its overthrow would mean the disappearance . 
of the question from the political arena. But having conceded 
thus much, I should argue all the more strongly that, if there had 
been such passionate opposition to the Irish claim as Liberal Unionists 
allege, the evidences of it would be much stronger and more con- 
vincing. . It is far from being clear that had the verdict been given 
on Home Rule alone it would have been so decisive, or that it would 
have been given at all in the Unionist sense. Certain it is that the 
signs of Tory reaction have become more manifest as Home Rule has 
receded into the background. 

The same conclusion is suggested by the figures in special cases. 
Lancashire is conspicuous in the revolt against Lord Rosebery and 
his policy. Does anyone suppose that this is due to a change of 
view on the Irish question? Is it not generally conceded that the 
Indian cotton duties have played a much more important part in 
deciding the elections? Or if this be questioned, must it not at 
least be conceded that they have so far affected the minds of the 
electorate as to disturb any positive conclusions which might be 
drawn from the results? But these duties were not the sole factors. 
Causes which have had a determining influence in other constitu- 
encies were, surely, not less operative in Manchester. Yet the Con- 
servative majorities were not overwhelming—in one or two cases 
exceedingly small; so small that it would be worse than rash to 
assume that, due as they were to various influences, they expressed 
any intense popular feeling against Home Rule in particular. 

But whatever plausibility there may be in such reasoning it is 
not convincing. Whatever colour may be put on the facts in general, 
it remains true that the Liberal Unionists have had the key of the 
situation. 

Their outward and visible influence is potent enough. Birming- 
ham and the entire Midland district are absolutely under their sway. 
But even where they do not return a representative of their own, and, 
in fact, are hardly known to the world, they have an influence 
greater than is generally recognised. They might, I believe, easily 
have turned the tide of war. But they have been faithful to the 
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Coalition Ministry mainly because of their hostility to Home Rule. 
Undoubtedly, the more Conservative section of these Liberal seceders 
have been drifting further and further away from their old creed and 
their old associates. The conflicts of thelast ten years have generated 
new antipathies and new attachments. But in a large number of 
them there are still true Liberal proclivities which have not had their 
perfect work simply because of their fear of Home Rule. They have 
not only scored a victory on the present occasion, but they have gone 
very far to prove that until some cataclysmal change shall come over 
the constituencies, Home Rule will not be conceded by the pre- 
dominant partner. 

It would be extremely unwise, however, were the majority to 
conclude that they have settled this knotty problem once and for ever, 
It meets the new Government with its essential conditions unchanged, 
and one of the most urgent questions with which Lord Salisbury will 
have to deal is, how it is to be settled. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that Ireland seems likely to press her demand with more 
unanimity than ever. 

A grander opportunity has seldom fallen to the lot of any 
Administration. They are in a position to act independently, and 
even among their political opponents there are numbers who will 
rejoice to welcome a policy which promises to strengthen Imperial 
unity by bringing about contentment in Ireland. The action of the 
Irish party themselves has done very much to chill the enthusiasm for 
Home Rule which was largely created and fostered by the influence 
of Mr. Gladstone. The belief in the wisdom, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of a Statutory Parliament for Ireland has not passed away; but 
there is, to say the least, a much more sober state of feeling in 
regard to it, and certainly there is less disposition to pay unhesi- 
tating deference to the wishes of the Irish party upon the subject. 
It has even come to be a matter of doubt with some whether the 
members of that party themselves are as passionately in earnest as 
was once believed. There is so much to be said on the opposite 
side, that it is with extreme reluctance that I throw out even a hint 
that might seem disparaging to men who have been fighting a gal- 
lant and arduous fight. For nearly ten years that keen and trying 
struggle has been going on, and the pressure upon the Irish party 
has been marked by a severity which outsiders are hardly able to 
appreciate. Had their own internal life been smooth and easy, the 
difficulties of their position as a body of poor men contending 
against the mighty forces of the English aristocracy and plutocracy, 
guided by some of its keenest intellects and sustained by a strong 
national sentiment, were enormous. But these were multiplied in- 
definitely by the moral collapse of a leader who had been the very 
life and soul of the party and the fierce internal strife to which it 
led. If they have made many mistakes under these trying con- 
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ditions, let that English party which has been completely free from 
blunders cast the first stone at them. 

It is very hard for Englishmen and Irishmen to judge each 
other fairly. They are so opposed in temperament and habit 
that it is extremely difficult to escape mutual misunderstanding. 
Messrs. Healey and Dillon, for example, are simply puzzles to 
their English allies. Many who are disposed to judge most favour- 
ably of them find it hard to understand what they are quarrelling 
about, but much harder still to believe in the sincerity and ardour 
of a patriotism which does not teach them to repress personal 
jealousies and silence upbraidings which can bring nothing but 
peril and mischief to their common cause. Certain it is that 
these disputes have seriously damped the zeal of many among their 
English sympathisers. It is just the kind of incident which affects 
the English mind, and which, after all the explanations that can be 
given, leaves behind it a feeling that is not very reasonable, but which 
we cannot afford to despise and which is distinctly unfavourable to 
Home Rule. If the Government, recognising that this kind of senti- 
ment, the result partly of weariness of the strife, makes the time 
favourable for a wise measure of compromise, it may render a service 
to the nation of the highest kind. If, on the contrary, it is en- 
couraged to an uncompromising resistance, it will only perpetuate 
and embitter a strife which already has wrought incalculable evil to 
all parties concerned. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to get rid of the idea which is 
embodied in the miserable nickname of Separatists, which is constantly 
employed to describe men who are as loyal to the empire as the 
most decided Unionist of them all and of the idea which underlies it. 
In his telegram of congratulation on the Glasgow victories, Mr. 
Chamberlain says : ‘ Rejoice that Glasgow is joining Birmingham in 
defence of the empire.’ A good deal may be tolerated to men 
in the heat of a battle, but this kind of bunkum in the hour of 
success is a trifle below the dignity of a leader. Where can Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sense of humour have fled when he suggests so 
comical an idea as that of Birmingham posing as the champion 
defender of the empire? When the circumstances of the Glasgow 
elections are considered, the suggestion is simply farcical. The 
truth is, this self-constituted championship of the empire has 
been a good deal overdone. It is to be hoped that men burdened 
with the responsibility of office will rise to the occasion, and, dis- 
carding the claptrap of vulgar partisans, will show the sagacity 
and insight of statesmen. It is not for me even to speculate as to 
how far such an expectation may be realised. The only certainty in 
the very doubtful outlook is that, should ah opposite temper prevail, 
and the old mode of ruling Ireland be resumed, should the interests 
of the Irish landlords be regarded as the paramount consideration, 
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should the policy of Coercion be resumed, there can be nothing before 
us but the renewal of the dreary story of the past, only made more 
ghastly by the fresh element of despair which the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the present has introduced. : 

The same kind of observation applies to the general policy of the 
Government. They may treat the election as a verdict in favour of 
Toryism pur et simple, or only as a distinct condemnation of the 
policy of the late Ministry or of some particular features in it. Those 
who take the first view are not without reasons to support their con- 
tention. Lord Salisbury is the Prime Minister, and he, at all events, 
_ has not left the country without the clearest indication of his position. 
About him there is nothing of the new-fangled Tory democrat. If he 
has won the suffrages of the people, it certainly has not been by any 
playing to the gallery. No one could ever charge him with stooping 
to conquer. He has set himself fearlessly in opposition to tendencies 
which are strong even in his own party, and, in truth, is a Tory of a 
far more decided type than any Prime Minister since the Reform 
Bill. His latest speech in the House of Lords was a monumental 
example of aristocratic arrogance. Instead of seeking to minimise 
the claims of the House of Lords, he boasted that it had forged 
manacles to restrain Radical madness, and then, with scoffing cyni- 
cism, told his opponents that when they were clothed and in their 
right mind the manacles would not be found embarrassing. This is 
the man whom the democracy of England has invested with power. 
The inference that the democracy is Tory at heart, and longs for 
resolute and even reactionary government, hardly seems unwarrant- 
able or extreme. Nevertheless, I venture to think it fallacious. 

In the midst of the election there appeared a very suggestive 
correspondence between a ‘ Liberal though a Unionist’ and the Duke 
of Devonshire, in which the former, objecting to ‘ certain recent pro- 
ceedings ’ as appearing ‘ to indicate a premature endeavour to convert 
an alliance into a fusion,’ says : ‘ The fear of being labelled “ Tories” 
with any semblance of justification is already leading many Liberal 
Unionists to abstain from active work in the constituencies, and 
even inducing some of them to assist Gladstonian candidates.’ The 
writer unquestionably represents a powerful section, though stronger 
possibly in influence than in numbers. How far it has contributed 
to the success of the Ministry it is not possible to estimate. But it 
would certainly be a very serious mistake to imagine that it is fully 
indicated by the number of Liberal Unionist representatives. It has 
certainly been a potent factor in constituencies where Tories have been 
returned. The decisive character of the Unionist majority is likely 
to increase its numbers and to intensify the feeling. Whether or not 
the ‘ ghost of Home Rule is finally laid,’ it has surely, for the present, 
ceased to be a disquieting element. When once the danger has been 
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fondly to their old associations that they have been unwilling to 
sacrifice even the name of Liberal will assert themselves. However 
far Mr. Chamberlain may have travelled in the direction of Toryism, 
the Ministry remains a coalition. Mr. Chamberlain’s consciousness of 
this fact is shown by the vigour with which he maintains the ‘ compact ’ 
which, so far as it goes, assures him of a personal following in the 
party. 

But this is not the only difficulty in the way of the suggestion 
that the nation has suddenly become Tory. A strong gust of feeling 
has swept across the country, driving the constituencies to an 
anti-Liberal vote. Whence it has come and whither it goes are 
questions which admit of very different answers. But certainly to 
treat it as a strong Tory sentiment would be to show indifference to 
the facts. Perhaps the most marked feature in the whole is the 
action of the Labour party. A friend was travelling in a railway 
carriage just prior to the elections, and happened to get into conver- 
sation with a fellow-traveller on the topic of the hour. The latter was 
a Trade Unionist of a robust type, and indulged pretty freely in im- 
partial condemnation of Liberal and Tory. ‘A plague on both the 
Houses!’ hecried. Clearly he hated both. Home Rule, Disestablish- 
ment, the House of Lords, he cared for none of them. What could 
it matter to him or his pals how the questions which are supposed to 
be agitating the country were settled? The only matters that 
interested him and them were those which related to their own affairs. 
‘ But,’ said my friend, who was a decided Liberal, ‘ you have the 
Factory Act.’ . The mention of that only called forth a fresh series of 
criticisms. His friends cared nothing for it. They had seen Mr. As- 
quith and told him their views, but he would not carry them out. 
Evidently he did not attach the slightest value to anything that the 
Liberals had done for his class, and he certainly did not expect more 
from the Tories. The natural inference would be that he and those 
who thought with him (who are a very numerous section of the 
working people) would stand aloof, and so in all probability they did, 
except where they resolved to oppose those from whom they had 
received so little of what they had expected. Whether the neutrals 
or the active opponents of the Liberal party were the more numerous 
it would be hard to say. In either case that party was the sufferer. 

The effects of this want of a cordial understanding between the 
Liberals and the Labour party had been foreseen, but they have proved 
to be more serious than was anticipated, and it is doubtful whether 
even now they have been estimated at their full value. Of course, 
they are not confined to the constituencies in which seats were given 
to the Conservatives by the intervention of Labour candidates. These 
form a tolerably considerable item, but they are far from being the 
most serious in the account. In the large towns the working-class 
element is very powerful, and the abstention of a considerable section 
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of its members who had previously voted Liberal was sufficient to 
turn the balance. On the other side, the very advantages secured 
for the workers by the very party they deserted in its hour of need 
had driven from its ranks some of its oldest and most effective sup- 
porters in another class, It has suffered severely on both sides from 
those who recoiled from what they regarded as masked Socialism 
on the one hand, and from those who wanted a more decided advance 
in the Socialist direction on the other. ; 

The plain fact is that one consequence of the Unionist schism was 
to change the centre of gravity in the Liberal party. The withdrawal 
of men of influence and of statesmanlike qualities threw the balance- 
on to the side of those of more extreme opinions. The old ship had 
to make a difficult and dangerous voyage without an adequate supply of 
ballast. Far be it from me to indulge in unjust or disparaging 
reflections upon men whose passionate zeal even on behalf of views. 
which I regard as extreme and unwise is still an element of strength 
in the army of progress. There must be room in a truly Liberal 
party for great diversity of opinions. But it is one thing to exercise 
tolerance even in relation to extremists and faddists, and another and 
very different one to install them in the position of leaders, or allow 
them to dictate policy. But it is to this danger that Liberals have 
been exposed during the last two or three years, and, in my judgment, 
it has been the chief cause of the calamity by which they have now 
been overtaken. Resolutions have been eagerly adopted by gatherings 
of ardent enthusiasts, and, the more advanced they were, the stronger 
the excitement awakened on their behalf. Under the spell of oratory 
and the inspiration of generous sentiment, men were led to regard no 
counsel as too extravagant and no hope as too sanguine. All that 
was necessary to do was to lay out a scheme of Reform, and to shout 
in its favour, regardless as to any question of expediency, even as to- 
the time for the introduction of its separate measures. The wise 
counsel of Mr. Bright not to try and run half a dozen omnibuses. 
through Temple Bar at the same time was cast to the winds. It was 
assumed that the country was Radical to the core, and that the one 
thing necessary to success was to present to it a programme sufficiently 
Radical. 

There are few things less admirable than the criticism of the 
superior person who is wise after the event. The policy of ‘filling 
up the cup’ has been a failure, and there are not a few who are ready 
now to blame the leaders who adopted it. They may be right, but 
their censures are as lacking in sound judgment as in true chivalry. 
It is probable that it was unwise to engage in ‘ ploughing the sands. 
of the sea shore,’ but it remains to be shown that any other course 
was possible. Mr. Chauncey Depew, speaking with the experience of 
an American politician, says: ‘A conglomerate party, with all its 
internal antagonism, all its opposing cliques and disunited forces, 
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cannot fight on the same certain lines as a party which consists of a 
solid whole.’ Here is a key to the action of the late Government. 
It is worse than idle, it is contemptible, for those who were 
silent at the time, to condemn it now. What might have been 
done by more bold and resolute movement against the House of Lords 
is a mere matter of conjecture. As a matter of fact it was impossible. 
The Irish question had so long blocked the way that there were 
clamours on every side for British legislation, while at the same time 
the Irish on their side were impatient of delay. The different 
sections may have been agreed as to the several items of the pro- 
gramme, but they differed as to the order in which they should be 
taken ; and it certainly would have been difficult to persuade them 
that it was necessary to postpone all until the instrument for legisla- 
tion had itself been perfected. A leader of commanding authority 
like Mr. Gladstone might have been able to secure this unanimity, 
though even for him it would have been a task of no ordinary diffi- 
culty. But alas! Mr. Gladstone was no longer in the field. 

In this undoubtedly is to be found one explanation of the 
Liberal defeat. It is to a very large extent a measure of the 
enormous influence of that commanding personality. Not until the 
secret history of the period can be studied will it be known how 
tremendous was the loss which the Liberal party sustained by with- 
drawal from the strife of a leader who towered head and shoulders 
over all his associates. Every day Parliament became more con- 
scious of it, and men felt how much interest had been subtracted 
from its deliberations, how much authority lost to its decisions, in 
consequence of his absence. So in the country, men longed for the 
inspiration which his words never failed to communicate. While he 
was in the fray, his very greatness exposed him to more frequent and 
bitter attacks. But now that he is in retirement, even those who 
were his keenest critics confess his greatness. It is only those, how- 
ever, who are familiar with the inner life of politics who can understand 
how grievously the lack of his influence has been felt. It is useless 
to mourn over the inevitable, but it is only fair to his successors to 
remember the difficulties of the situation in which the termination 
of his marvellous career placed them. I, at all events, am not con- 
tent to join in the ungenerous comments which are sometimes passed 
upon them. Nothing is easier than to point to a number of mis- 
takes which they have committed. The world is full of men of un- 
appreciated genius, who are ready at a moment’s notice to prove that 
they could have made straight the things which have been left 
crooked. The Liberal party include many of the type. But if these 
leaders have failed it is not easy to say who would have succeeded. 
The number of Cabinet ministers who havé failed at the polls would 
seem to suggest that the Government has been personally unpopular. 
This may be so, but, if so, it only shows what effect may be produced 
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by persistency in unscrupulous and malignant attack. It is one of 
the; evils of a general election that it lets loose the worst passions of 
violent partisans, and that in the fierceness of the conflict they 
descend to acts of meanness and baseness from which at any other 
time they would shrink with intensest abhorrence. But the fierce 
attack on the Liberal chiefs has not been left to the time of conflict. 
For weeks and months past they have been baited with a ferocity 
the reason for which it was not easy todiscover. Had they been mere 
weaklings, they could hardly have been treated with more contempt. 
Had they been traitors, the epithets piled upon them could not well 
have been more insulting. They have left behind them a record 
of which no Ministry needs to be ashamed. In foreign policy 
they have maintained the honour of the country. Despite the 
Opposition, which has thwarted so many of their projects, their 
legislative achievements have not been contemptible, and in ad- 
ministrative work they have maintained a high state of efficiency. It 
is true they have offended the classes, but true Liberals can hardly 
regard that as an unpardonable iniquity. On the other hand, it may 
be safely said of them that they have done more to improve the con- 
dition of the workers than any previous Administration. The reward 
they have got is a verdict of condemnation, and that at the hands of 
those on whose behalf they had so diligently laboured, such as seldom, 
if ever, has overtaken any Ministry before. No doubt they had faults, 
and grievously have they answered them. But the hour of misfortune 
is not the time for raking up unpleasant memories. Rather should 
we seek to imitate the virtue of the old Romans, who, in the hour of 
crushing disaster, thanked the defeated generals who had not despaired 
of the Republic. 

There are some features in the election which no thoughtful man, 
whatever his party, can contemplate with satisfaction. Such sudden 
and violent changes are not pleasant symptoms, and they do not 
become more hopeful when they are subject to careful analysis. The 
most obvious suggestion is that a whirlwind of passion will subside 
as rapidly as it gathered. It may be so; but it would not be wise 
for those who care for the interests of true progress readily to accept 
this consolation. There are many things which indicate rather 
that we are at the beginning of a new political era. One journal 
suggests that the Liberal party is dead, another that this is the 
fate which has overtaken the Liberal Unionists, a third that it is 
the old Toryism which has been consigned to the grave. There is a 
sense in which probably they are all right. It seems as though we 
were about to enter on an entire reconstruction of parties. Liberal- 
ism in the best sense will certainly not die, was never more likely to 
live. On the other hand, even Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
together cannot galvanise the old Toryism into life. At present they 
may be exulting in their majority. But their difficulties are before 
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them, and the old Toryism cannot get rid of these. The ‘Liberal 
though a Unionist’ says ‘England (notwithstanding Disraeli) does 
love compromise, and what is political compromise in practice but 
alliance or coalition?’ Precisely ; but that means a distinct change 
of policy in both parties. At present there is no sign of this. Lord 
Salisbury has conceded much to the Liberal Unionists in office, but 
there is no sign of any surrender of opinions. On the contrary, recent 
utterances from some of his most trusted followers point to a policy of 
reaction. There are doubtless some in his own party who will clamour 
for such a display of energy, and it remains to be seen how far Mr. 
Chamberlain has either the inclination or the power to restrain their 
fiery zeal. Extremists and faddists are not the monopoly of either 
party. Now is the opportunity for those who are among the sup- 
porters of the Government, and if they prevail there will be nothing 
of that spirit of compromise which a Coalition Government is properly 
supposed to represent. Their predominance would assuredly render 
the task of the Opposition more easy. But speculation as to the 
probabilities of the immediate future would be singularly valueless 
at present. The extraordinary revolution in the state of parties has, 
for the moment, produced a general state of unrest and uncertainty, 
and we must be content to wait the development of events. Sober- 
minded Liberals, of all people, have no reason to lose faith and heart. 
If there seems to be a check to the cause of progress, it is easily to be 
explained by the mistakes which have been committed by those of its 
friends who seem to have studied neither human nature nor history. 
Many who maintained their loyalty to the party through evil report 
and good report, have long been anxious as to the issue, and our 
worst anticipations have been more than fulfilled. The present: les- 
son is a very severe, but it may prove a salutary one, if it teach us 
to rely more upon the education of the people in sound political 
principles, and less upon appeals to a miserable selfishness. Both 
parties, indeed, need to understand the danger of making lavish 
promises which may win a temporary success, but which cannot be 
redeemed, and will in all probability prove the ultimate ruin of those 
by whom they have been made. It is pitiful to see how the appeal is 
constantly made to these lower sentiments of the nature, rather than 
to the nobler instincts of a true patriotism. The Liberal party, in 


_ particular, is bound to adopt this better part, and the more faithful 


it is to this higher wisdom the more assured will be its revival. 


J. Guinness ROGERS, 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


II 
THE ROUT OF THE FADDISTS 


THE facts speak for themselves. Ten years have come and gone 
since Mr. Gladstone declared himself in favour of the Repeal of the 
Union, and since the Liberal party, at his instance, adopted Home Rule 
for Ireland as the main plank in their political platform. For ten 
long weary years the country has been distracted by the issue as to 
whether the British islands should or should not remain a United 
Kingdom. To recall the vicissitudes of that momentous struggle 
would be a mere work of surplusage. It is enough to say that in 
the end the cause of the Union has triumphed, and triumphed 
decisively. Throughout this contest, and amidst the writers who have 
been permitted to oppose in this Review what we regarded as the 
mischievous fallacy of Separatism, it is my pride to have been allowed 
to play a part, however humble. I may therefore be excused if, in the 
hour of victory, I wish to point out how absolute that victory has been, 
how completely it has justified the contention which, for the past 
decade, we Unionists have upheld through good and evil days. 

Our contention has never varied. We have declared that the 
British nation was determined to maintain the Union, and that when- 
ever the issue of Home Rule was placed clearly and squarely before the 
constituencies the answer to the demand for Home Rule would be 
given in language which there was no possibility of mistaking. At 
last, after endless delays, after the appeal to the people has been 
distorted, obscured, and delayed by every art and device, the Liberal 
party have been compelled to submit their Home Rule policy to the 
arbitrament of the electorate. Writing as I do, when the ,returns 
are not yet complete, I can deal only with the broad results. But 
this I can say without fear of refutation, that the Unionists have 
obtained the most overwhelming expression of public confidence ever 
yet accorded to any political party in the United Kingdom. Our 
numerical majority is so great, and is likely to be so much greater, that, 
in the judgment of experienced politicians, its very magnitude may 
possibly prove a cause of embarrassment. To these apprehensions, 
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even if well founded, I for one attach little importance. Personally, I 
welcome the popular verdict, not so much because it serves the inter- 
ests of the party to which I belong, as because it expresses the will 
of the British nation on the subject of Home Rule. From this point 
of view the manifestation of public sentiment cannot possibly be too 
decisive or toounanimous. It ison this account that the composition 
of our majority is even more significant than its magnitude. In every 
part of Great Britain, North, South, East, and West, in the counties 
as well as in the boroughs, in the great centres of population, in 
the agricultural districts, the choice of the constituencies has fallen 
on the men who stood up for the Union, and has discarded the men 
who allied themselves with the Irish Nationalists, With exceptions 
so rare and meagre as hardly to need taking into account, the 
Unionist vote has been largely increased even in the contests where 
the Separatists have continued to hold their own, while the Separatist 
vote has suffered an even more significant diminution. Not a single 
Unionist of any eminence has failed to secure re-election, while the 
leaders of the Separatist party, the men who have made themselves 
most conspicuous by their advocacy of Home Rule, have sustained 
defeat in constituencies. where till the other day the return of a 
Unionist candidate was regarded as an utter impossibility. To put 
it shortly, the Unionists have triumphed all along the line. 

It seems to me all-important to dwell first on this aspect of the 
General Election, as, after all, the main importance of the popular vote 
lies in the fact that it deals a deathblow to the Home Rule agitation. 
It would be absurd to pretend that Home Rule was the sole or even the 
main consideration which influenced the decision of the constituencies 
either on one side or the other. At the same time no honest 
observer can deny that the electorate deliberately and decisively con- 
demned the coalition between the English and Scotch Liberals and 
the Irish Nationalists, in virtue of which the latter agreed to retain 
the former in office on condition of their according legislative inde- 
pendence to.Ireland. It was obvious to any thinking man, long 
before Lord Rosebery made his memorable confession, that Home 
Rule for Ireland could never become a reality until England as the 
predominant partner in the Union had been converted to a con- 
viction of its expediency. After the outcome of the General 
Election there is no possibility of this conviction being brought home 
to the mind of the British electorate within any period with 
which living politicians need concern themselves. The [Irish 
Nationalists have, therefore, no further motive for bidding for 
the support of the Liberals, who, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, could never succeed in carrying a Home Rule Bill into 
law; while the Liberals have even less motive for maintaining a 
coalition which was always intensely distasteful to the bulk of the 
party, and has already brought them to defeat and discredit. For 
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many years to come the Irish vote will not be worth buying by any 
English party at the price for which alone the Irish are either able 
or willing to sell their support. Other and lesser inducements may be 
found sufficient to attach the degenerate followers of ‘ the Uncrowned 
King’ to the support of the Radicals ; but for their own sake the latter 
will have to make it manifest that these inducements do not com- 
prise any pledge of legislative independence for the sister kingdom. 
I do not say we shal! never hear of Home Rule again, but I do say 
that for many a long year to come we shall hear no more of Home 
Rule as the outcome of a coalition between English Liberals and 
Hibernian Separatists. Posterity must take care of itself. It is enough 
for the present generation of Englishmen that they have now suc- 
ceeded in consigning Home Rule to the category of measures which 
do not come within the domain of practical politics. For which 
crowning mercy we should all be duly thankful. 

In this respect I think there has been a considerable advantage 
in the dual character of the Unionist majority. My own views as to 
the present and future relations between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists have before now been stated in these pages, and I 
see no cause as yet to doubt their soundness. At the same time, I 
admit freely that, under existing circumstances, the verdict in favour 
of the Unionists will have a greater effect on the public mind from 
the fact of its not being simply and solely an expression of the 
popular preference for Conservatives as opposed to Liberals. The 
public are not unjust, and the Liberal Unionists have reaped the 
reward of the sacrifices they have made to the cause of the Union 
in the popular appreciation of the fact that, by returning Unionist 
candidates, the constituencies were not only supporting the Conser- 
vative party, but were protesting in favour of the Union in defence 
of which the Conservatives and the Liberals who dissented from Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy had united together. Thus the 
presence of the Liberal Unionists as an independent party gave a 
distinctive Unionist character to the recent general election, in 
which it might otherwise have been wanting. 

The defeat of Home Rule is the chief immediate result of the 
appeal to the constituencies. But it is by no means the sole or 
perhaps, in its ulterior consequences, the most important result. 
To understand the true lesson of the elections it is necessary to 
realise that the popular verdict means much more than the condem- 
nation of a dangerous and impracticable scheme for the disintegration 
of the United Kingdom. Nobody who has watched the political 
tendencies of the day can doubt that the most significant feature of 
our era, in as far as England is concerned, has been the gradual 
steady growth of the Conservative party. I think myself that the 
phrase of Conservative reaction, by which this movement is usually 
described, hardly expresses its true character. It is not so much 
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that the masses have become Conservative as that they have lost 
their faith in Liberalism. Nor is it difficult to explain how this 
should have come about. The British public, irrespective of party 
names and differences, are averse by instinct to extreme measures 
and revolutionary changes, they are indifferent to the carrying 
out of abstract principles to their logical results, they have an 
innate preference for compromises, they are always inclined to let 
well alone, and, though they wish abuses to be reformed, they prefer 
their reforms to be carried out bit by bit and step by step. If this view 
of English commonplace political sentiment is correct, it is intelligible 
why the attitude of the new Liberalism should of late years have 
alienated the sympathies of the ordinary public. When Mr. Glad-- 
stone returned to office in 1885, after the agitation excited by the 
Balgarian atrocities, the series of great Liberal political reforms which 
were compatible with our existing constitution had practically been 
exhausted. The country was not in the mood for any important 
further advance in the direction of democracy, and wished, in as far 
as it formulated any distinct desire, to rest and be thankful. In an 
evil hour for his own repute and for the welfare of his party, Mr. 
Gladstone suddenly made up his mind to crown his public career by 
undoing the work of Pitt, under which Great Britain and Ireland had 
been converted into one United Kingdom. If the policy of Home 
Rule had been as wise and as statesmanlike as in our judgment it 
was insane and hurtful, the mode and moment of its adoption would 
have outraged English ideas and beliefs. The conversion was too 
violent and too rapid to suit our English notions. For a century 
the Liberal party had accepted the Union as the corner-stone of 
our constitutional fabric. Every leading English politician of the 
day had upheld the necessity of the Union. Every Government 
which our generation had known, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
had been agreed in the policy of maintaining that Union at all 
costs and all hazards. And then suddenly the nation were in- 
formed that, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party, 
it was the duty of Eng!and to undo the Union and to confer upon 
Ireland absolute independence both legislative and administrative. 
This astounding change of front shook popular belief, not only in 
Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship, but in the patriotism and sincerity of 
the Liberal party ; and the downfall of Liberalism would have been 
infinitely more rapid and more pronounced if it had not been for the 
extraordinary personal influence of the veteran Premier. No English 
statesman of our times has ever had such a hold on the popular 
imagination. Whether that hold was either well deserved or well 
employed is not a question on which I need enter here. It is 
enough to say that long after the British public had lost its zeal for 
Liberalism it continued to support the Liberal cause, because that 
cause was identified with Mr. Gladstone’s personality. When the 
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Liberal party, thanks to the Irish vote and to the defection of a 
number of English constituencies, returned to office in 1892, they 
came in, not as Liberals or Home Rulers, but simply and solely as 
followers of Mr. Gladstone. Their one duty was to say ditto to Mr. 
Gladstone, and that duty they, as a body, fulfilled with unswerving 
and almost servile fidelity. To establish a union of hearts by repeal- 
ing the legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland was the 
end and object to which Mr. Gladstone had devoted the remainder of 
his protracted life. Yet, when his Home Rule Bill was contemptuously 
rejected by the House of Lords, even his courage shrank from the 
defeat which he knew awaited him if he appealed to the country in 
favour of Home Rule. His followers, from one cause or the other, 
were keen about remaining in office, and so, as an excuse for not 
dissolving Parliament, the notable discovery was made that the 
Liberal party had received a mandate from the country, not only to 
repeal the Union, but to carry out the so-called Newcastle programme, 
and that they were not entitled to quit office until they had fulfilled 
their mandate. Mr. Gladstone, acting, I imagine, against his better 
judgment, gave way to the representations of his party, and then, 
after a few weeks, retired from office, leaving to other and weaker 
hands the task which he had tried and failed to accomplish. 

To enter on any discussion as to the causes of the decline and fall 
of the Liberal party under Lord Rosebery’s administration would exceed 
the limits of my space. This much I may say here, that I do not 
believe Sir William Harcourt or any other of Mr. Gladstone’s lieu- 
tenants could have done as much as Lord Rosebery succeeded in doing. 
After all, he kept a party without leaders, without a genuine majority, 
without a policy, without a programme, and without the confidence 
of the country, in office for some eighteen months. If ‘a noble life’ 
consists in prolonging an inglorious existence by resort to every sort of 
shift and artifice, then Lord Rosebery’s obituary notice of his defunct 
Ministry may be regarded as correct. But to an ordinary intelli- 
gence the career of the late Government seems one of the least 
distinguished episodes in our political annals; and the sentiment 
of the public at large is one of genuine regret that a man of Lord 
Rosebery’s ability should ever have allowed himself to be associated 
with an undertaking foredoomed to failure and discredit. 

How they filled up the cup, and ploughed the sands, how they 
caught at the idea of a crusade against the House of Lords, which 
was first started by Mr. Gladstone in his wrath at the rejection 
of his Home Rule Bill, and was solemnly proclaimed by Lord 
Rosebery as the commencement of a revolution, how the agitation 
against our hereditary legislators died away absolutely stillborn, and 
how the Liberals then hit on the ingenious idea that by introducing 
a series of Bills which were never meant to pass, and which as a matter 
of absolute certainty would be rejected by the Lords, it might be 
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possible to raise a feeling of popular irritation which in its turn 
might be made use of as an electioneering cry, are not all these things 
not only written in the annals of Hansard, but fresh in the memories 
of the public? Never before now has the House of Commons been 
employed in passing measures by the aid of the closure which were 
not intended as serious efforts at legislation, but which were intro- 
duced with the view of conciliating sectional interests all over the 
country and thus possibly forming a heterogeneous majority out of 
Irish Home Rulers, Scotch and Welsh Liberationists, English Teeto- 
tallers, Metropolitan Progressives, and Trades Union Socialists. 
There was, I admit, a certain cleverness about the conception, but it 
was cleverness of a kind which in public as in private life is certain 
to overreach itself. 

To bid all round for votes by dint of promises that never can be 
fulfilled and of expectations that never can be realised may be dis- 
honest, but it may also prove successful for the time if the promises 
and expectations appeal to the interests or sentiments of the great 
mass of the electorate. The late Government seem, however, to 
have been blind to the elementary truth that, for one elector whose 
support they bade for by holding out the prospect that in the event 
of their obtaining a majority his individual hobby might be advanced, 
they alienated a dozen others by whom that hobby was viewed with 
absolute indifference, if not with positive aversion. The idea of 
making Ireland independent was undoubtedly acceptable to a very 
large body of the Irish electorate, but it presented no attraction, to 
say the very least, to the ordinary British voter. The disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales might, though that is by no means 
certain, have excited popular enthusiasm in the Principality, but it 
was extremely distasteful to the vast majority of Englishmen, who 
are attached to the Established Church, and who could not fail to 
perceive that the overthrow of the Church in Wales must be the first 
step towards its overthrow in England. The introduction of Local 
Option, unaccompanied as it was with any kind of compensation for 
the liquor trade, elicited the sympathy of the fanatics of temperance, 
but it outraged the immense majority of sensible men who have no ob- 
jection to drinking in moderation, who resent interference with indi- 
vidual liberty, and who hold that no man pursuing an honest calling 
should be deprived of his means of livelihood because that calling does 
not command the approval ofa section of the community. The policy of 
substituting municipal for private enterprise may command the sup- 
port of Progressists and Collectivists, but it outrages the ideas or 
prejudices of that infinitely larger body of Englishmen who share the 
old Liberal dislike to all unnecessary intervention of the State in 
private affairs. Justas the action of the London County Council has 
done more than any other single cause to make London a stronghold 
of Conservatism, so the favour shown by latter-day Liberalism towards 
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Socialist doctrines has contributed largely to the Conservative reac- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom. The attack on the House of 
Lords recommended itself doubtless to that small school of doctrinaire 
Radicals of whom Mr. John Morley is the chief exponent, but it 
offended the good sense of commonplace Englishmen, who could see 
no reason for abolishing a time-honoured institution, which had just 
shown itself in full accord with popular sentiment, for the sole reason 
that its constitution is not in accordance with the logical principles 
of pure democracy. 

By dallying with every section of the community which places 
its own particular hobby above all other considerations, the Liberals 
secured a certain amount of sectional support, but lost the con- 
fidence of the community at large. The unwisdom of the transac- 
tion is shown by the result of the polls. Home Rulers, Liberationists, 
Local Option partisans, Progressives, and Collectivists have proved 
utterly powerless to check the tide of public sentiment which 
has pronounced against the policy embodied in the Newcastle 
programme. Fanatics and faddists of all sorts and descriptions have 
received a lesson by which they themselves are not able to profit, but 
which will not be lost upon the politicians of the future. The broad, 
plain common-sense of Englishmen has, not for the first time in our 
island history, vindicated its supremacy. If any special proof were 
needed of the truth of this assertion, it would be found in the electoral 
condition of the Metropolis. If there is any part of the country in 
which extremist views of all kinds are likely to obtain a hearing, it 
is in this vast, unwieldy congeries of cities over which only the other 
day the Progressives of the County Council imagined they had esta- 
blished their supremacy. Where is that supremacy now? It is not 
necessary to carry back one’s recollections more than a score or so of 
years to recall the time when London was a sort of Radical preserve, 
when the terms Metropolitan Member and Radical were wellnigh 
synonymous. To-day out of sixty-two London constituencies fifty-one 
are represented by Conservatives, three by Liberal Unionists, and the 
pitiful balance of eight by Liberals. It is not in the West End, or 
in the suburbs of villadom, that the popular verdict against the new 
Liberalism has been most pronounced. In the East and in the South, 
where the artisan vote is absolutely master of the situation, the judg- 
ment of the polls has been no less decisive than in the West End 
and in the City. Everywhere in London the Radicals have lost 
ground, and amongst the Radicals the most unfortunate have been 
the men who, either as Labour candidates, Socialists, or Progressives, 
professed to be the special representatives of the working class. The 
inference is obvious, The gang of noisy sciolists who considered 
themselves entrusted with a mission to reform London in accordance 
with Progressive principles have received their quietus, and London 
—the heart and the brain of England—has shown that its ideas, 
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aims, and aspirations are not those of the MacDougalls, the Chants, 
the Harrisons, and the rest of the clique of pestilent busybodies, who 
attempted to convert the County Council into an agency for the 
propagation of Radical influence and so-called Progressive reform. 

What is more important still is the blow given by the Unionist vic- 
tory to the Little England school of politicians. I have always myself 
considered that this school, which protested against any extension 
of our Empire, which denounced our occupation of Egypt, and which 
derided the value of our colonial possessions, was infinitely more 
dangerous to the country than the other classes of faddists to whom 
I have referred. My fear was based upon the fact that the Little 
Englanders do appeal to one strong feature of our national character. 
‘Everybody for himself’ is the principle which lies at the bottom of 
the ordinary Englishman’s creed ; and this principle is apparently in 
harmony with the doctrine that England should confine herself to 
her own affairs, and should leave her foreign colonies and dependencies 
to look after themselves. Imagination is not the strong point of the 
English race ; and imagination is needed to realise the full grandeur 
and significance of England’s imperial mission. The Little England 
doctrine, though preached in a more vulgar, narrow-minded, and 
offensive form, is in substance the same as that of which, in the better 
days of Liberalism, Cobden was the great exponent ; and I cannot 
forget the influence that Cobden exerted in his time over great masses 
of our fellow countrymen. Happily the teaching of the Unionists, 
and still more the logic of facts, have brought home to the English 
mind a conviction that the British Empire not only contributes to 
our national grandeur, but is the keystone of our national wealth, as 
the great manufacturing and trading centre of the world’s industry: 
The lesson has sunk deep, and its result is seen in the electoral returns. 
The parochial politicians who formed the Little England party have 
suffered the fate of their convert leader, Sir William Harcourt, 
and have been left out in the cold; and Mr. Labouchere is left 
almost alone as the exponent of the paradox that England would be 
more prosperous and more powerful if her territory was bounded by 
the four seas. Our natural paucity of imaginative faculties renders 
it difficult to get a new ideainto the English mind. But, when once 
an idea has got in, its extraction is a task of far greater difficulty ; 
and, in as far as can be judged by the elections, the Imperial idea 
has at last taken firm hold of the British mind. 

On all these accounts, as well as on many minor ones into which 
space precludes my entering at present, the result of the elections 
is matter for heartfelt congratulation to all who, in common with 
myself, regard national considerations as of infinitely greater moment 
than party interests. Up to the time at which these lines go to 
press the latest returns give a Unionist majority of 134; and there 
seems every reason to suppose that this majority will be materially 
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increa:ed before the close of the polls. In as far as I can foresee 
we may look forward with confidence to the immediate future. Of 
course, difficulties may and indeed must arise from the necessary 
divergencies of view on minor points between the Conservative and the 
Liberal Unionist members of the ministerial majority. But I would 
point out to the Radicals who are already building their hopes on the 
possibility of a rupture between the two wings of the Unionist party 
that these difficulties are infinitely less than others of a similar cha- 
racter, which occurred while the Unionists were in opposition, and 
which one after the other were successfully surmounted by the good 
sense and public spirit of the Unionist leaders. Now that the leading 
men of the two divisions are members of the same administration, 
all questions on which antagonism might possibly arise will be settled 
within the Cabinet itself, instead of, as in the case of Lord Salisbury’s 
previous administration, being first discussed and decided in the 
Cabinet, and then submitted to the approval of their Liberal Unionist 
allies. Moreover, to take the lowest ground, the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists have an even stronger personal interest in avoiding 
any rupture while their leaders form members of a common ministry 
than they had while the Liberal Unionists were only allies, however 
loyal, instead of partners. 

This much is certain, that the Unionists enter upon office with a 
majority so numerous and so unanimous in all important respects 
that, with ordinary good management and average good luck, they 
ought to reckon upon some six years’ tenure of political power. This 
is as much as can safely be predicted in any country under a demo- 
cratic form of government. Individually, I am inclined to think that 
we are likely to have a succession of more or less Conservative Minis- 
tries for some years to come. But after all this opinion of mine may 
very possibly prove erroneous ; and I am aware that the best political 
judges hold ‘the swinging of the pendulum’ to be a permanent 
rule of modern English politics. This much, however, J venture to 
predict, that if the pendulum should swing far enough at the next 
General Election to replace the Liberals in power this can only happen 
if they discard their alliance with Home Rulers, Local Optionists, 
Progressives, Little Englanders, and faddists of all kinds, and become 
once more what they were in their earlier and better phase, an 
emphatically English party. To the great British public it matters 
little which party is in power, so long as the administration is con- 
ducted in accordance with the sound principle that in the United 
Kingdom the supremacy must rest with England, which, in popula- 
tion, in wealth, in intelligence, and, I may add, in political good 
sense exceeds all the other portions of Great Britain and Ireland put 
together. 

Still it is possible, if not probable, that another General Election 
may see the Liberals once more installed in office, This being so it 
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seems to me the obvious duty of the Unionists to avail themselves of 
their enormous majority in both the popular and the hereditary 
Chamber to settle two pressing questions which can only be settled satis- 
factorily when the Conservatives are in power, and in power with a 
majority which can override all sectional opposition. The first of these 
questions in importance, though not perhaps in time, is a redistribution 
of seats so as to base representation upon population. If we are to be 
governed by counting votes, then it is only common justice and common 
sense that each vote should have one value. I have not the slightest 
abstract objection to plural voting ; but it is obviously out of harmony 
with the principles on which, rightly or wrongly, we have based our 
electoral system ; and in my opinion the gain accruing to one party or 
the other from the fact that some few of its members may vote in more 
than one constituency is too small to deserve serious notice. On the 
other hand, the gain to the Conservatives from the redistribution of 
seats upon the broad principle that every district should contain 
approximately some 50,000 electors and should have one representative, 
would, as things stand, be an immense gain to the Unionists. The 
change would do much to facilitate the settlement of the Irish question. 
Not only would the total representation of the Sister Kingdom be re- 
duced by some twenty votes ; but the loyal northern Protestant provinces 
would obtain a far larger share of the Irish representation than they at 
present possess, The seats taken from Ireland must, so long as the 
ratio of the population of the two countries remains what it is, be 
transferred to England. Experience has shown that the strength of 
the Conservatives of to-day lies in the towns, and especially the large 
towns. We may regret the causes which are gradually depleting our 
rural districts and augmenting the urban population. But we cannot 
hinder the operation of these causes ; and it is folly to shut our eyes 
to the plain fact that, under any system of equal numerical represen- 
tation, London and the great manufacturing centres, which, as a 
body, have gone Conservative of late years, would receive a large in- 
crease of electoral power. It is obvious that any reform ofthis kind 
must be preceded by a careful and impartial inquiry into the mode 
by which our electoral areas might be equalised, while preserving 
as far as possible the local and historical traditions which attach 
to our existing constituencies. Such an inquiry must occupy a 
considerable time, and therefore the first step towards any scheme 
of redistribution must be the appointment of a Commission to ex- 
amine into the best mode of modifying our existing electoral areas, 
so as to render each individual vote approximately of equal value. 

A more urgent question is the consideration of the alterations 
required to remove certain defects in the House of Lords as a Second 
Chamber. I, for one, believe that in this country the hereditary 
principle forms, and ought to form, the best possible basis for an 
Upper House. I believe the House of Lords as it is, far from being 
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unpopular as the Radicals assert, is actually popular with the great 
majority of Englishmen. But I cannot fail to see that there are 
certain obvious defects—such, for example, as the disproportion 
between the actual number of hereditary legislators and the number 
who take any active part in legislation, the presence on the muster 
rolls of the peers of a few unworthy individuals who would be a disgrace 
to any legislature elected, nominated, or hereditary, and the absence 
of any satisfactory provision for life Peerages—which furnish the 
opponents of the Upper House with the cries on which they base the 
demand for its virtual abolition. These defects may not be very 
serious in themselves, but their removal would strengthen the House 
of Lords ; and they can only be removed when a strong Conservative 
Ministry is in power. The Radicals, it should always be borne in 
mind, object in principle to any reform, however legitimate or useful, 
calculated to increase the authority and influence of the House of 
Lords, which under our existing institutions is our sole protection 
against rapid and ill-advised legislation at the hands of a Radical 
majority in the Commons. 

I am quite aware ‘that, in the opinion of most Unionists, social 
legislation ought to precede political legislation ; and this is a point on 
which I have no wish to dispute the wisdom of their decision. All I 
would venture to point out is that the two political measures to which 
I have alluded, redistribution of seats and the reorganisation of the 
House of Lords as a second Chamber, based on the hereditary prin- 
ciple, ought to form integral parts of the work the Ministry intend 
to accomplish during their tenure of office. For my own part, and 
I think that in so saying I am only expressing the opinion of the 
majority of my fellow citizens, I am quite content to enjoy rest 
for a short breathing time. The General Election has, at all events, 
driven away the incubus of Home Rule, which has hung over this 
country for the last ten long dreary years, and with that great result 
Liberal Unionists and Conservatives alike have every reason to be 
satisfied. 


Epwarp DIcey. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


Vis consili expers mole ruit sua ; 
Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 
In majus, 


By the Reform Bill of 1884 we accepted the principle of democracy 
without qualification. The House of Lords is now the second 
chamber of a democracy. Without perplexing ourselves with any 
ideal considerations, let us see how far the House of Lords, as at 
present constituted and advised, satisfies the everyday practical re- 
quirements of such an assembly. 

It is not my intention to attempt what is styled a constitutional 
treatment of my subject. Extracts and paraphrases from the 
works of constitutional jurists are a weariness of the flesh. Nor 
do I propose to take my readers back to the Wars of the Roses, 
but, at the risk of egotism, I intend to write about the House 
of Lords as I see it myself. Pleasant as it might be to trace 
through the centuries the vicissitudes and actions of the House of 
Lords, to record vivid incidents in its history, to linger over the 
picturesque points of view of its almost unbroken past, I cannot think 
that such an exercise affords fair standards of present-day comparison. 
It is no new thing to find the House of Lords at loggerheads with 
the House of Commons, but the Lords and Commons of, say, 1719, 
when there was a great to-do between the two Houses over a Peerage 
Bill, can no more be compared with the Lords and Commons of 1895 
than the Lords of the Parliament of 1407, who asserted their right 
over the Commons to initiate the consideration of new taxes, can be 
compared with the Lords of the Parliament of 1892 assenting of neces- 
sity to the startling principles of last year’s budget. 

Yet if the lessons of history do not help us by way of compari- 
son and analogy, they lead up to a general conclusion which is 
pertinent to the proper consideration of the present phase of the 
House of Lords question, and to a real appreciation of a recent pro- 
posal which had in view the readjustment of the legislative relations 
of the two Houses, That general and pertinent conclusion I take to 
be this. The history of the House of Lords is the history of adjust- 
ments. Ido not mean adjustments brought about by changes in 
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numbers, or constitution, or procedure, conspicuous and significant 
as some of these have been. I mean adjustments brought about by 
the acceptance of the House of Lords from time to time of what are 
termed constitutional understandings, which have invariably imposed 
limits upon their powers. Thus, whatever we think of the House of 
Lords, of second chamber or single chamber systems, whether we 
think the case against the Lords a strong case or a weak case, 
the time for testing it well chosen or ill chosen, Lord Rosebery’s 
proposal has history and experience on its side. The late Prime 
Minister can cite these reputable authorities for the justification of 
his intention of proceeding by resolution and not by Bill; and of 
expressing the need of a further adjustment of the relations of 
the Houses in the terms of resolutions submitted to the House of 
Commons. 

If we look at the history of money bills, we find such a need 
expressed and such adjustments successfully arrived at in 1407, 
1671, 1678, and 1860. In all these cases the procedure was by 
resolution. As it has taken over 400 years to arrive at satisfactory 
constitutional rules about money bills, I do not for a moment sup- 
pose, as I have heard sanguine Radicals assert, that a resolution of 
the House of Commons would settle the question, but Lord Rose- 
bery’s plan was no loose guess at the solution of a constitutional 
problem peculiarly provocative of loose guessing. He hit upon the 
only way of getting to close quarters with the sense of the people 
which could claim the sanction of ancient usage and of the immediate 
circumstances alike. Moreover, it may be well to point out that a 
reform of the House of Lords and an adjustment of its legislative 
relations with the House of Commons are two totally different things. 
The reform of either House is the particular and intimate concern of 
the House to be reformed. An adjustment of legislative relations 
would appear to be a matter for the House of Commons to suggest 
and for the electorate to confirm. 

Before passing to the House of Lords as the second chamber of a 
democracy, let us take a look at the peer in his private capacity. 
How does he stand the test of the strongly emphasised democratic 
ideas of 1885? Upon the whole very well. On great occasions in 
the House of Lords, such as the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, he is severely handled by the descriptive reporters of the Liberal 
press. According to these graphic gentlemen peers are distinguished 
to a melancholy degree by knock-knees and receding foreheads ; 
and a pamphlet now before me enjoying some vogue with platform 
speakers is enlivened by a broadsheet of degenerate types of peers. 
At Radical meetings, and even in the House of Commons, we are 
the targets of epigram. Gilded chamber and proud titles not- 
withstanding, peers are to be dealt with, the treatment is to be 
drastic, so on and so on; I have listened to it time after time, and 
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it all means nothing or next to nothing. Outside the picturesque in 
the party press and the conventionalities of a party platform, to be 
Lord somebody or other is still a popular thing. 

Within the limits of a peer’s electoral possibilities his peerage is, 
speaking broadly, in his favour. Provincial municipal elections are, 
perhaps, hardly a good test. A peer who stands for his County 
Council almost invariably resides in the county. He spends money 
there, employs labour, and more or less identifies himself with its 
interests and doings, especially at Christmas time, and in the matter 
of coals, blankets, and port wine. But let us take the late London 
municipal elections. A large proportional class representation of 
peers stood for seats upon the London County Council last March. 
Some were elected, some were not. I myself belong to the latter 
category. But I think that the fact of my being a peer not only 
gave me a good start, but may even have contributed adventitious 
point and sagacity to my views on the graver municipal and social 
problems. 

Other reasons for the personal popularity of a peer are not far to 
seek. The ease of his circumstances from his youth up tends toa 
good-humoured attitude and gesture towards the world at large. To 
be pleased with yourself may be selfish or it may be stupid. It is 
often both, but it is seldom actively disagreeable, and usually it is 
very much the reverse. That property has duties as well as rights is 
a saying which is entitled to all the respect due to its origin, but even 
the rights count for something. All peers do not open bazaars, attend 
funerals, preside at political gatherings and charity dinners, or recog- 
nise that their leisure specially designs them for tedious functions and 
long journeys. With nice horses to ride, high pheasants to shoot, an 
heritage not only of broad acres but of mutual kindly relations towards 
his tenantry, his cottagers, and the tradesmen of his market town, he 
may neglect these graver duties, embarrass his fortunes and his pos- 
terity, and in many ways misconduct himself before he outruns the 
prestige of an old name and of tried association. In England these 
institutions still stand a heavy mortgage. This is especially the case 
if he does not deal with co-operative stores or manage his estate 
through a firm of town solicitors. 

So much for the peer outside the precincts of his House. Now 
let us look at him inside. Here he comes off less well. Appearances 
are against him. Lord Chesterfield warned his son that the world 
judges you generally by what you seem, not by what you are. It 
has more particularly been pointed out by a keen critic of our 
Constitution that a revising Assembly that does not assemble and 
which looks as if it does not care how it revises may be of use, but it 
will hardly convince mankind that it is so. Let us see how far a case 
against the House of Lords on this mere question of appearances can 
be made out. I remember when I succeeded asa very young man— 
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I never had the opportunity of contesting a seat in the House of 
Commons—lI was advised by a relative to take some advantage of my 
seat in the House of Lords. ‘ You will find it,’ he said, ‘a pleasant 
lounge.’ So it is. Many people are of my relation’s opinion, espe- 
cially after Easter, when the daily attendance gets quite respectable. 
The pleasant walk across the lawns of St. James’s Park, the comfort- 
able crimson benches inviting repose of mind and body alike, the 
certainty of getting home in good time to dress for dinner, and of a 
season of immunity from the door-bell and her ladyship’s notes and 
telegrams, become matters of agreeable habit with an average of say 
from fifty to seventy peers from May to July. The routine business 
gets through quickly ; questions are asked and answered, attention 
called to this or that without interruption, whether of approval or 
dissent. Ninety-nine nights out of every hundred the House of 
Lords is a machine with neither pulse nor temperature. 

Bolingbroke has said that the Commons were like a pack of 
hounds—they liked the Minister who showed them sport.  Individu- 
ally, no doubt, so would the peers. But habit is ten times nature, 
and the habit of the House of Lords involves the converse of all that 
Bolingbroke meant. 

Nothing, for instance, can be more different than the ways of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. With a very few dis- 
tinguished exceptions the average House of Lords’ debating manner 
opposes a statement with a counter-statement, cites a personal expe- 
rience to meet an arguable point, coldly acquiesces in the accustomed, 
civilly distrusts theory, and, above all, watches the clock. ‘ At this 
hour of the evening’ is the almost invariable preface to any observa- 
tions made after 7.15 p.m. Lord Granville once remarked that a 
rustle of lawn sleeves on the right reverend bench was the warning 
that it was time to think of other things. Lay peers begin to fidget, 
and we cry quits by consent, I have often been struck, looking down 
into the House of Commons from the Peers’ Gallery, by the pains 
taken—or apparently taken—by its members to be abreast of the 
subject under discussion, Men who one knows will never open their 
lips on any stage of the Bill, sit encumbered with a mass of papers, 
and pore over its provisions line by line and clause by clause, Such 
self-realisation is a wholesome symptom of a recognition of their 
duty, and of their responsibility to their constituents. But there is 
nothing of this sort in the House of Lords. The Order of the Day is 
as much as most of us care to grapple with. A peer with a blue-book 
under his arm and a bill bulging from his pocket is a disquieting 
spectacle. 

Roughly speaking, individual peers of either party let their front 
bench think and speak for them, the right of private judgment theo- 
retically exercised by the cross benches when expressed in speech 
being thought very tiresome. 
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It has been pointed out that the average House of Lords’ mind 
is easily led captive. Probably the least sentimental assembly in the 
world, it is peculiarly susceptible to the authority and magic of a 
strong personality. On a celebrated occasion Lord Lyndhurst recited 
at enormous length all the black-letter authorities on a subject. 
Lord Lyndhurst got his way, not by the weight of his black-letter 
citations, which the pastoral peers who swell our full-dress debates 
could hardly be expected to appreciate, but by the accustomed yet 
ever vivid impression of Lord Lyndhurst on his legs. Thus, when 
Lord Salisbury rises to recommend a perilous success to the cohorts 
he controls, when the House ‘gives audience and attention still 
as night’ to the sequence of clear-cut argument and illustration, 
every phrase poised to a hair, every point piercing to the quick, 
the whole speech acting like oxygen on the languid air of the 
House of Lords, it is easy to realise the burden of responsibility 
which personal ascendency lays upon the leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Lords. 

Charles the Second used to say that attending the House of Lords 
amused him as much as going to the theatre. Either the plays were 
very dull or the House of Lords was very different. A year or two 
ago we were treated to what was kriown at the time as the revolt of 
the eldest sons, who do not appear to agree with Charles the Second. 
As far as I understand the movement, several members of the House 
of Commons, heirs to peerages, did not like the look of their serener 
political future,and I remember an article in this Review in which their 
spokesman explained that, when the accident of death consummated 
the accident of birth, they would feel like flies in amber, or specimens 
in a naturalist’s collection. To avoid these uncouth sensations they 
had drafted a Bill, under the provisions of which they could divest 
themselves of their rights by declining to obey the summons to the 
House of Lords. Yet, even assuming their Bill to have passed into 
law, I may be permitted to doubt any very considerable advantage 
being taken of its privileges, and, in view of Lord Selborne’s recent 
experiment, the Jules Verne adventure may now be relegated to the 
domain of history. 

‘Some day or other,’ said an observant critic, ‘ its slack attendance 
will destroy the House of Lords.’ I dissent altogether, although I 
admit the value of appearances, and that the House of Lords dis- 
regards them. But it is a common error of judgment that a thing 
cannot be well done which has been done in a different way, or taken 
a shorter time than conventional opinion expects. The House of 
Lords’ work is well done. I need not point to the discharge of its 
high legal functions as the Supreme Court of Judicature and Appeal 
of this country. The fact that our most emiinent lawyers—the Lords 
of Appeal—are peers of Parliament, means that legislation is sub- 
jected to a broadside of the most authoritative legal criticism in the 
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country. The private Bill committees, dealing as they do with all 
kinds of large industrial undertakings, involving heavy expenditure 
and the nice adjustment of complicated vested interests, give general 
satisfaction. As everybody knows, the parties appear by eminent 
counsel before a committee of five lay peers, chosen, with the 
exception of the chairman, from the day-in day-out attendance 
of the House. I believe that the soundness and justice of their 
decisions are seldom called in question, and it may be worth remark- 
ing here that the committee is frequently appealed to by the learned 
counsel, not as a court enjoying in any sense the authority 
of special knowledge, but as mere men of honour, of plain com- 
mon sense, accustomed by the administration of their own estates 
to form practical judgments upon the very kind of considerations 
raised by, say, a large railway or water scheme. 

Then the House of Lords is a convenient debating society. Subjects 
of all sorts and sizes which from pressure of business could not be 
brought forward in the House of Commons—such, for instance, as 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, or the Sunday opening of 
museums—are certain of a respectful hearing and decent discussion. 
Closure, except by the clock or the grouse shooting, is unknown. 
There is practically no ‘ in order’ or ‘ out of order’ in the House of 
Lords. A peer, for instance, might raise a discussion upon the whole 
question of allotments or the profitable cultivation of asparagus by 
calling attention to a statistical return on the current prices of beef 
in Paris and Chicago issued by the Board of Agriculture. Anything 
to do with the Army and the Navy interests the House of Lords, many 
of whom have served the Queen, and some of whom are distinguished 
officers on the active list. 

On questions affecting the machinery of local government, agri- 
culture, and the tenure of land, the Lords are, as it were, thoroughly 
at home. They understand the facts and needs of country life. 
The accidents of their circumstances have given them the advan- 
tage, of which we hear so much, of a technical education. Their 
eyes, ears, and hands have taught them things not to be learnt from 
blue-books, statistical returns, or even the special commissioners of 
the Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Although,’ said a republican peer of the last century, ‘I am in 
favour of a parliamentary king and a parliamentary army, I am not 
in favour of a parliamentary religion.’ But, in spite of the polemical 
attention which their proceedings from time to time excite, we 
still enjoy the countenance and exhortation of the right reverend 
bench. I need hardly say that upon all legislation affecting the 
hydra-headed interests of a State Establishment and State endow- 
ment, of Church schools and free schools, and of social morals 
generally, the bishops, if they do not invariably intervene with 
acceptance, always do so with authority. 
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It always seems to me that eminent Church dignitaries have 
striking faces. Whether cause or effect, they go with preferment. 
Apologists defend the House of Lords as a picturesque institution ; 
even opponents like the earlier Mr. Chamberlain admit its claim in 
this respect. In these days of frock-coats and silk hats, the lawn- 
sleeved prelates, the violent black and white of their canonicals 
against the crimson background of the benches, the mellow clair- 
obscur of the House help to make it so in fact. I have heard it said 
that Mr. Gladstone attributes the bishops’ impaired authority in great 
measure to their having, not so many years ago, given up wearing 
full-bottomed wigs. But this was before my time, and I delight in 
the bishops as theyare. Failing Velasquez, I should like Mr. Sargent 
to paint me the peers spiritual in Parliament assembled. 

But on important occasions the House of Lords wears a very 
different aspect from that presented by the everyday manners and 
customs I have tried to describe. From all kinds of out-of-the-way 
places its members flock to Westminster. However leisured and easy 
going, they take immense pains to get there. I remember my father 
hurrying home from Morocco to vote with the Liberal party on the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

Whereas sixty or seventy at the outside engage in the rare 
divisions which take place on a routine night, 460 peers took part 
in the division on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill of 1893. 
Upon that occasion the minority which supported the Bill (which 
had passed the second reading in the Commons by a majority of 
forty-three) reached forty-one. The majority which threw out the 
Bill numbered 419, it being thus rejected by 378 votes. I do not 
cite these figures controversially, but to show what the House of 
Lords can do in the way of assembling and exercising its political 
rights when in the humour. At the same time they have a 
special significance. We live in days of legislation, some say too 
much, some say too little. Parliament is urged in many quarters 
to render services never previously attempted. Nobody as yet 
agrees as to how much or how little the State should interfere 
in the relations of labour and capital, in questions affecting supply 
and demand, freedom of contract, employers’ liability, and the various 
problems which crowd in upon highly civilised societies. But it 
appears to be conceded on all sides that, within limits, the State is 
to interfere. Setting aside the question whether or not standards of 
expectation have been raised which the operation of natural laws fore- 
dooms to disappointment, it seems certain that if ever they are to 
have expression in the clauses of Bills before Parliament they will 
warrant the jealous scrutiny of a second chamber. 

Now, with a House of Commons so frankly-and freely democratic, 
and a House of Lords so frankly and freely the reverse, differences 
of opinion may easily arise between the Houses, not so much upon 
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the old questions of privilege or even of parliamentary reform, as 
upon questions of social legislation, and may lead to controversies 
which, in the present tone and temper of politics, it may be difficult 
to avert. 

Compromise has averted such collisions in the past. This was 
the case in 1884, But, by way of illustration of the present temper 
of politics, that particular compromise was described by a Nestor of 
the Liberal party as resembling all the compromises between the 
Houses he had known in his long experience, in that it was due to 
the'treachery of the leaders and the cowardice of the followers. 

The fact that decisions of the House of Commons are liable to be 
reversed by'an inconveniently congested majority in the Lords, a 
majority which at no other time gives any sign of active political 
life, goes a long way to obscure and even outweigh the value and the 
authority of the decision thus affirmed. The symphony of Amen is 
so loud as to bea little discordant even in the ears of many whose voices 
have swelled the chorus. A second chamber, not responsible in the 
democratic sense of responsibility to anybody but themselves, must 
make up for this defect by commanding confidence and respect, and 
at present party success is too greedily assimilated to do either. 

To all practical intents and purposes Liberal legislation is at the 
mercy of the tact and moderation—I had almost said the digestion— 
of the leader of the Conservative party in the Lords, As Lord Lynd- 
hurst promised should be done with the Corporation Act (1835), a 
Liberal measure can be transformed at will into a ‘Conservative 
arrangement.’ Nor do I see any likelihood of change in the present 
balance of parties. Neither death nor creation’ seems to stop the 
constant intake on the Conservative benches, the constant outflow 
from ours. The Liberal-Unionist peers are not likely to return, and, 
as was generally anticipated, some of them have taken office in the 
Conservative administration to which they are justly entitled by 
ability and disinterestedness. In the fulness of time, no doubt, Mr. 
Chamberlain himself will pass to the House of Lords. ‘Occupy till 
I come,’ he seems to be saying. 

I do not say that the result of these hypothetical differences of 
opinion would be different in a more equally balanced second chamber ; 
the issues of which I am thinking are precisely of the kind upon which 
the raison détre of a second chamber naturally and logically asserts 
itself. But, affirmed by such a majority as Lord Salisbury com- 
mands, the action of the House of Lords must constantly lay itself 
open to the very kind of imputation to which a second chamber 
should not be laid open. The House of Lords has come to be looked 
upon not as an instrument of government, but as a weapon of party. 

Such then appears to be the weakness of the House of Lords in 
its present constitution as the second chamber of the democracy. 
Can that constitutional weakness be dealt with by reform? And 
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here, perhaps, we may glance at what has been already done in this 
direction. 

In a recent attack upon the late Prime Minister the Duke of 
Argyll said that the peers had several times by solemn votes declared 
their willingness to consider any really wise and sound reform tend- 
ing to strengthen and enlarge the constitution of the House. That 
may be so, but what, setting aside for the moment their solemnity, 
have these votes amounted to? Since 1832 up till now, a period of 
most active reform, almost of revolution, in every department of 
thought, manners, and legislation in England, the achievements of 
the peers in this direction are confined to the abolition of voting by 
proxy and to the suspension of the legislative functions of a peer 
while going through the bankruptcy court. Very little else has 
been attempted. In 1856 the House of Lords rejected the principle 
of life peerages—in the view of much competent opinion, a heaven- 
sent opportunity. It did the same in 1869, although Lord Russell’s Life 
Peerage Bill enjoyed the support of the present leader of the Conser- 
vative party. It would have nothing to say to Lord Rosebery’s pro- 
posals having for their object its increased efficiency. Lord Salisbury 
himself was the author of a very modest proposal in the life peerage 
way in 1888, and a very novel expedient tacked on to it, known as 
the Black Sheep Bill. He presented, as it were on the same sheet 
of paper, a tonic and a purge. Both were destined to inglorious 
failure. 

I do not for a moment dispute the serious candour of the Duke 
of Argyll’s personal vote, but there is obviously a wide difference 
between the House considering and the House carrying out reform, 
and the several solemn votes he refers to appear to have aflirmed not 
indeed a nolumus but a direct non posswmus. In theory most 
people advocate the reform of the House of Lords by the House of 
Lords. It has all the vogue of a parrot cry, but I confess I see grave 
difficulties in practice. Reform designed to strengthen and enlarge 
its powers may not be, as it was recently described, an act of in- 
sanity, but it may conceivably be regarded as an act of imprudence. 
Upon the other hand reform designed to weaken and impair its powers 
is almost more than can be asked or expected of the Lords, and appears 
to me all but a contradiction in terms. 

It is not within the limits either of my space or my inclination 
to enter upon an academic discussion on the merits of government 
by a single chamber or twochambers. I will only say this. Pushed 
to its logical issues a second chamber system is a deadlock system. 
The stronger your second chamber the more awkward the deadlock. 
The legal rights of either party to adhere to its decisions being equal, 
you would have in England this very serious. conjuncture—popular 
liberties represented by the House of Commons arrayed against the 
political independence of the House of Lords. 
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I quite agree that so serious a conjuncture is never likely to occur. 
As Windham said, there appears to be a principle of self-recovery 
in the British Constitution, which somewhere and somehow brings it 
back into its proper course, and I have the greatest confidence in the 
common-sense faculty of my countrymen. As a race, we are pretty 
well aware of the dangers which the human talent for running into 
extremes exposes us to. We are occasionally made uncomfortable 
by the House of Lords as it is ; we should be made more uncomfort- 
able, and rather oftener, by the House of Lords if it were made 
stronger, and, although this is a pious opinion outside the intention 
of my article, we should be most uncomfortable, and always uncom- 
fortable, without it. 

Moreover, a considerable and influential body of Radical and 
Liberal opinion in the North of England and the Lowlands of Scotland 
are seriously concerned about their commerce, their capital, and the 
up-to-date Liberals in the House of Commons. The New Unionism, 
Collectivism, Socialism, and all the ‘isms,’ are disquieting portents. 
If capital is to be the servant of Labour, and wages are to depend not 
upon prices or demand, but upon the wage-earner’s standard of com- 
fort, how, they ask, are we to carryon? Whatever else may be urged 
against them, peers are not collectivists, care nothing for Karl Marx, 
and have not to fight seats where the Independent Labour party 
vote has to be reckoned with. Some months ago a candid friend 
of the late Government, speaking in Edinburgh, in the heart of 
Mr. Gladstone’s constituency, declared that in view of the pre- 
carious position of our commerce, if it remained at the mercy of a 
popular body, and of an accidental and temporary majority in the 
House of Commons, what was wanted was not something weaker, but 
something much stronger, than the present House of Lords. The 
actual words are worth quoting. ‘Never before have we stood 
in such need as now of a second House commanding the confidence 
of the country, and responsible to it.’ The Spectator was much 
delighted. 

Some years ago Lord Salisbury compared the House of Lords to 
a flywheel acting as acheck upon excessive speed in legislation. This 
simile was objected to by the Mr. Chamberlain of that day, who hap- 
pened to be very angry with the House of Lords at the time. The 
function of a flywheel, he insisted, is to equalise ; to quicken as well 
as to retard. When, he asked with fervour, has the House of Lords 
ever quickened anything? When has it not retarded everything ? 
This, however, is a mere platform point. Neither the temper nor the 
reason of the people at large would approve of the initiation of im- 
portant legislation in the House of Lords affecting their social condi- 
tions and, however remotely, their pockets, and no case can fairly be 
made against the Lords for not having attempted such improper 
tasks. The question is then, not whether it has quickened, but how 
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has it retarded? To what account has it turned its possibilities ? 
How has it discharged its proper duties? Let us examine the experi- 
ence of the last five and twenty years. In the last five and twenty 
years the two great parties have practically divided the sweets and 
responsibilities of office, and this ‘share and share alike’ seems to 
commend itself to the electors of this country. 

In the twelve and a half years of Conservative government you 
will hardly find a measure either revised, delayed, or rejected by the 
House of Lords; in the twelve and a half years of Liberal govern- 
ment you have measures of first-class importance invariably revised, 
sometimes to an extent involving their loss, and frequently rejected 
on second reading. How does this work out if we push it to its 
logical conclusion? During half of our political life the House of 
Commons only legislates on sufferance, and during the other half the 
House of Lords only revises on sufferance. To put it in another way : 
with the Conservatives in office revision and suspension by the House 
of Lords become matters of theory, with the Liberals in office matters 
of fact. 

Now is this reasonable? Is there any ground for supposing that 
whatever measure is sent up to the Lords by a Conservative adiminis- 
tration must be right, any more than there is any ground for sup- 
posing that every measure sent up to the Lords by a Liberal 
administration must be wrong? Yet that is the position we are 
placed in; the position the supporters of the House of Lords as at 
present constituted have to defend, the position its antagonists have 
to attack. I will not try to apportion the responsibility of getting us 
there, but are we not upon both horns of Sieyés’s dilemma? Accord- 
ing to that specialist a second chamber when it dissents is mischie- 
vous, when it agrees is superfluous. Fifty per cent. then of our 
time we wriggle on one horn, and fifty per cent. of it on the other. 

Like our own Mr. McEwan, the Conservative leaders insist upon 
the value of the House of Lords. We must have a second chamber 
capable of revising and delaying hasty legislation. India and our 
great dependencies, commerce and the British constitution, must not 
be left to the mercy of a snap division in the House of Commons. 
I quite agree. But should not sauce for the goose be sauce for the 
gander? As a matter of fact a Conservative administration means 
single-chamber government. I suppose most Conservatives will 
agree that their own administration from 1886 to 1892 was a remark- 
able success. But if that be the case, a remarkably successful 
Conservative administration has furnished a striking object-lesson in 
single-chamber government. 

The preponderance of Conservatives in the House of Lords may 
be variously accounted for. The tradition and tone of our public 
schools are Conservative. I remember our house at Harrow trying to 
upset the Liberal candidate’s carriage in the general election of 1868. 
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The Conservative was loudly cheered. I am afraid I cheered too. 
Only the other day a friend of mine told me that when there was 
a question of getting his Eton boy a new valise, the boy wrote to 
say: ‘Please don’t let it be a Gladstone bag.’ The confidential 
servants of great houses are Conservative. Their opinions are 
formed by the halls and parks and armorial bearings upon which 
they depend, and which in their own interests they regard as valuable 
institutions. This especially applies to gamekeepers and stablemen, 
the ministering angels of English boyhood, who suspect the 
Radicals of lurid designs upon sport in general. Then, as I have 
already said, many peers have served in the army. To go straight 
from a public school into a crack regiment, to serve in India or at 
Gibraltar, are influences and facts unfavourable to Liberalism. A 
vigorous past participle is the usual prefix to the Radical, his 
measures, and his creed on the rare occasions when current politics 
are the theme of conversation at mess. Then the individual cir- 
cumstances of the House of Lords are conserving and conservative. 
To be born, as most of its members are, with a silver spoon in their 
mouth, even in these days of agricultural depression, inclines the 
House of Lords to accept things as they find them, and to dis- 
courage changes. ‘Ils ont la résignation des gens qui sont nés tout 
consolés,’ A few exceptions to this general rule (for the Liberal peer 
has always existed, and at times exerted himself), after a certain 
number of years of striving and voting in a dispirited minority, grow 
weary of kicking against the pricks and acquiesce where they are 
powerless to act. 

I said just now that history and experience were on Lord 
Rosebery’s side in his plea for a readjustment of the relations of 
the House. But so is the present practice of the House of Lords. 
Unyielding virtue has never been its characteristic. Self-adaptation 
to circumstances has. 

As far back as 1719 Lord Peterborough wrote a pamphlet, in 
which he compared the House of Lords to a state of purgatory where 
the ultimate decrees of Providence (in Lord Peterborough’s view the 
Commons) were not arrested, but only suspended anddelayed. And 
I observe that Mr. Justin McCarthy, the leader of the Irish Nation- 
alist party, who can hardly be accused of casuistry, recently cited the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords as a satisfy- 
ing earnest of its passing into law in the near future. It is some- 
times urged by unreflecting persons, that the strength of the House 
of Lords lies in a noble indifference to what happens, or to the per- 
sonal consequences of its action. This is an assumption which seems 
to carry with it a peculiar satisfaction. But experience is seldom on 
the side of the unreflecting, and, as a matter of fact and of history, 
collision has always been averted, not by the courage of the House of 
Lords but by its prudence. They are neither brave nor foolish. 
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Mr. Bagehot, in his work on the English Constitution, unkindly says 
that upon great occasions the peers have always preferred their 
coronets to their convictions. Ido not for a moment assent, but 
even peers are men of the world, and I dare say they sometimes 
think of them together. 

Only two or three months ago Lord Salisbury explained in a letter 
to the Times that he had spoken and voted in favour of the Disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church in 1869, after having spoken and voted 
against it in the preceding session, not because he had changed his 
opinion—he still considered tle measure to be founded on dangerous 
principles, and likely to lead to the gravest evils—but because a 
greater authority than the House of Lords had spoken, and the 
powers of the House of Lords were limited by the ascertained will of 
the people. To my mind that is a sound and constitutional vindica- 
tion, and we may be sure that the ‘ waverer’ of the 1831 Reform Bill 
is not anextinct animal. Ephemeral, if you like, the creature of the 
hour and circumstance. ‘A patched-up miscellaneous concern at best, 
of men half reasoned, half frightened over’—Mr. Charles Greville 
called the party of the ‘ Waverers,’ Yet upon that occasion of crisis 
and alarm the situation was saved by this sagacious miscellany,' 
Stress appears to teach our senators wisdom. Les hoinmes faibles ne 
cedent jamais & propos; but that cannot be said of the House of 
Lords. If the real occasion arises, can anyone doubt that they will 
not give way to the ‘supreme power’ (I am quoting from a classical 
speech of Lord Salisbury’s *) which the Franchise Bill of 1884 gave 
to the people of Great Britain and of Ireland ? 

That is all very well, it may be said, but the occasion has not 
arisen. Where are the riots and illuminations and broken windows 
of 1832? Has the equivalent of a Nottingham Castle been burned 
down? Has the Lord Londonderry of the day been waylaid in his 
cabriolet ? Did the newspapers appear in mourning when the Lords 
threw out the Home Rule Bill, or the Government dropped the 
Employers’ Liability Bill on the Lords’ amendments? It is perfectly 
true that no such things have happened. Nor do I think it sur- 
prising that the country should not have taken up the question of 
the House of Lords in the way in which it was taken up, for instance, 
in 1832 or even in 1884. Mr. Hume was of opinion that the Reform 
Bill was a stepping-stone to a republic in England and to separation in 
Ireland. I wonder what Mr. Hume would have said to the Reform Act. 
of 1867 and of 1884 which have placed the balance of political power 
in the hands of the town artisan and of the rural labourer. Yet even 
these later Acts have had little if any of the effect Mr. Hume antici- 
pated from the earlier Act. Indeed, many of the old trumpet-tongued 


' Seventeen peers voted for the Reform Bill in 1832 who had voted against it in 
1831. ‘Ten abstained ; twelve who had abstained in 1831 voted for the Bill in 1832. 
? At Newport, 1885, 
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watchwords have ceased to rouse. Liberal government has made 
not only a moderate but a material people. The mind of the 
electorate seems no longer set upon high things. Even without 
reading La Révolte or Le Pere Peinard, the elector has only to 
look across the sea to realise that the mere absence of institutions, 
whether thrones, churches, or hereditary chambers, does not of itself 
contribute to any general raising of the standard of comfort, to the 
enlargement of opportunity, or to the removing of inequalities. 
On the other hand decent and sanitary houses, healthy and safe 
conditions of work, regular employment, fair wages, old-age pensions 
are palpable as against ideal benefits. Comfortable considerations 
appear to be responsible for what we style the new spirit in politics. 
Politicians of all shades of opinion, and notably Mr. Chamber- 
lain, are quite aware of its requirements and its bearing upon 
votes. Attractive social programmes seem therefore likely to 
occupy the attention of party wirepullers, which a root-and-branch 
crusade against the House of Lords could do little to promote and 
might do much to obstruct. Besides, a crusade depends upon a 
Coeur de Lion, and Mr. Gladstone has retired from active politics. 

Yet, notwithstanding the result of the general election, many 
people agree that something will have to be done before long about 
the House of Lords. If this be so (and it will hardly be disputed), 
even extreme Radicals will admit in their calmer moments that the 
absence of popular ferment is a favourable condition to the solution 
of a practical administrative problem. Mr. John Bright was no 
great friend of the House of Lords. He held them to be a peculiar 
and objectionable people. He mistrusted their birth, their manners, 
and their amusements. But what did Mr. Bright say at a time of 
acute controversy between the Houses? After dismissing the 
constitutional check of an arbitrary creation of peers as a remedy 
worse than the disease, he said, ‘I would rather see the Houses of 
Parliament, whether the one or the other, taking these questions up’ 
(the relations of the Houses) ‘in a broad, philosophic spirit, than 
that they should wait until there is a ferment in the country ap- 
proaching to confusion.’ 

Cannot this be done now? Has not the time arrived for taking 
up this vexed question of the House of Lords in a broad, philosophic 
spirit ?. If Lord Salisbury has not always been frugal in the exercise 
of the immediate power of the House of Lords, he has given evidence 
upon conspicuous occasions that he appreciates the constitutional 
limits set upon that power; and even assuming Lord Rosebery’s 
resolution to have affirmed in specific terms that under certain 
conditions the veto of the Lords should be extinguished, it would 
only have expressed the theory of Lord Salisbury’s practice—that is, 
the practice of the House of Lords. 

I appeal unto Cesar. Lord Salisbury has a great opportunity of 
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rendering a signal service to his generation. The free hand which 
the general election has now given him, his personal ascendency, the 
majority he arrays in the Lords, make him in a sense the master of the 
situation, Surely his talents, his statesmanship, the experience gained 
in the long transaction of great affairs of State, should make him its 
mediator, 

RIBBLESDALE, 
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THEOLOGICAL PESSIMISM 


THE popular success of Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief coincides 
with, if it did not originate, a revived interest in the eternal problem of 
Man and the World: the ultimate grounds of philosophy and religion. 
Mr. Lilly, Mr. Kidd, Mr. Mallock, and others have returned to it 
again and again from the theological standpoint : whilst Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Huxley, and Mr. Leslie Stephen have treated it from 
the agnostic point of view. I crave leave to say something about a 
new book by Mr. Mallock,' perhaps the most acute, and certainly 
the most lively controversialist on the theological side—all the more 
that he devotes a considerable part of his volume to an article of my 
own, now seven years old, which has not been reprinted. 

In a bright and piquant volume of three hundred pages, Mr. 
Mallock, greatly to his own satisfaction, disposes of such trifles as 
Positivism, Agnosticism, Unitarianism, Free Thought, Evolution, 
Natural Religion, the Revolution, and Socialism. Auguste Comte, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor Huxley, Mr. John Morley, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Mr. Stead, Mr. Henry George, the Fabian essayists, 
are all demolished with airy contempt; those who do not agree with Mr. 
Mallock are said to be ‘ gibbering,’ ‘ cowardly,’ ‘ childish,’ ‘ ludicrous,’ 
‘absurd,’ ‘ abject,’ and so forth. Their systems are ‘ superstition,’ 
‘rubbish.’ What would religious controversy be without its adjec- 
tives? It is the way of polemical argument, and especially it is the 
way of Mr. Mallock. As he first became known by the best parody 
in our language since Thackeray’s Codlingsby, we must not complain 
if all systems of unorthodox philosophy are lumped together by him as 
mere forms of ‘contemporary superstition.’ By all means: it is 
‘pretty Fanny’s way,’ and it gives cheerfulness to a difficult subject. 
I did not myself see his ‘ Scientific Bases of Optimism’ on its first 
publication ; but, since he thinks it worth reprinting in this volume, 
and as it directly concerns an article of my own,’ and will serve me 
as a useful text to add some further development of my views, I 
shall not decline his invitation to renew the debate. The very 


1 Studies of Contemporary Superstition. By W. H. Mallock. 1895. Essay No. 1: 
* The Scientific Bases of Optimism.’ 
2 * Apologia pro fide nostra.’ Fortnightly Review, November 1888, vol. xliv. 665. 
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eminent persons who are the hierophants of ‘ contemporary supersti- 
tion’ will no doubt take ample care of themselves. 

I do this the more willingly because there is so very much in Mr. 
Mallock’s book with which I cordially agree, and many of his criti- 
cisms of modern scientific philosophy are precisely those which I 
have long urged. His reply to the dogmatic sophisms of Socialism 
seems to me the most sound and convincing that I have seen. I go 
entirely with Mr. Mallock in his exposure of the jejune impotence 
known as the religion of the Unknowable, in his criticism of the 
bare negative Agnosticism, of a crude and critical Unitarianism, of 
all attempts by strict theologians to demonstrate Natural Theology. 
Mr. Mallock is not really so flippant as too many people will infer 
from his book’s title and his own ‘ cheeky’ style. He hits home in 
a way that Mr. Lilly, Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Balfour do not do. And 
he does this, because he has managed to understand his opponents’ 
ideas more truly than they do, and because he has, I gather, a vital 
hold on the meaning and scope of religion as the dominant force of 
man’s soul and of human nature. Without this sense, it is really 
idle to discuss questions of religious philosophy. 

Mr. Mallock and his friends may be greatly surprised to hear 
that his book, on the whole, seems to me to go further than most 
recent controversies towards grasping the idea of the religion of 
Humanity, and also that he makes it a present of some admissions 
of prime importance and great range. Up toa certain point, it is 
true that it is but the starting-point, but up to a certain point Mr. 
Mallock fairly conceives the spiritual aim and force of the religion 
of Humanity; and he very justly seizes its inherent superiority to 
all the forms of mere Free Thought, bare Agnosticism, and a dismal 
infinity of Evolution. Where Mr. Mallock fails is in this: he has 
not studied the religion of Humanity at first hand, and he knows 
nothing about it but what he has picked up from a fugitive article 
or two—it may be the one article he undertook to criticise. There 
he was wrong: he rushed in to reply to a vast and elaborate system 
of philosophy, of which he knew almost nothing. Still, his natural 
acuteness and a certain instinct for the central religious ‘problem 
enabled him to grasp the conception of a religion of Humanity with 
more distinctness than many eminent persons have done. And I 
shall presently show him that, if he had read a little further in 
Positivist teachings, all the difficulties he casts against them would 
entirely disappear. 

As it is, although this is perhaps the very last thing that he 
would expect or wish, I should be inclined to recommend Mr. Mallock’s 
book as tending to show (what we never cease to maintain) that the 
real issue of the future is the struggle between Catholic Orthodoxy 
and the religion of Humanity. No other creeds can properly be 
called a religion: they are all logical formul, shallow compromises, 
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cloudy make-believes and makeshifts. Mr. Mallock is shy of telling 

us what is his own religious communion; but he writes from a neo- 
Catholic or semi-Catholic point of view, and that enables him to get 
half-glimpses of the positive synthesis. For I am never afraid to 
avow that the liberal or detached Catholic is the best placed to 
understand Positivism, just as the Positivist is of all those outside 
the Catholic Church the most willing and the best equipped to do 
full justice to its history and its ideal. 

To begin then with Mr. Mallock’s admissions, in many ways the 
most important part of his book, the first point on which he insists 
is, to us, so crucial, that it must be cited in his own words. He 
says: I will take it then for admitted that in all scientific religions, 
in all our modern religions that deny a future life and a revelation, 
the religion of Humanity is an essential, is indeed the main 
ingredient’ (p. 5). Now, this is what I have urged over and over 
again in discussing various forms of scientific synthesis, in contro- 
versies with Mr. Herbert Spencer, with the late Sir James Stephen, 
and with the keen and brilliant founder of the pure Agnostic theory, 
too early lost to the readers of this Review. Mr. Mallock is the 
critic of scientific systems who has most definitely seized the great 
truth, that if Science is to have a religion, if there is to be any 
scientific religion, it can only be the religion of Humanity. No 
doubt, he himself denies that there is, or can be, a scientific religion, 
that is a religion of which science is to be the sole authority for its 
creed. But, if there can be a scientific religion, there is no alterna- 
tive between Revelation and Humanity. If, in this world, God is 
not present to us as the dominant Power, as the object of our regard 
and trust, then Mankind must be. It is in vain for Agnostics to tell 
us that we need no religion, that there is no dominant Power ascer- 
tainable, that we should contemplate the Universe, the Infinite, the 
All, the Possible, the Unknowable, the inexhaustible sum of ceaseless 
Evolution. Human nature, common sense, cry out aloud—‘ We will 
none of it! We will have a religion; we must have a Providence ; 
we yearn for a Power akin to ourselves. It is either God—or 
Humanity !’ 

No one has yet put this great truth so well as Mr. Mallock. He 
very fairly classifies under five heads the various types of ‘ the Protest- 
antism [7.e. the unorthodoxy] of science.’ These are Unitarians, 
Deists, Pantheists, vague Humanitarians, Positivists. And he goes 
on to show that the main tenets of Positivists form an integral part 
of the other four types of religion, So we have always said. In Mr. 
Mallock’s own words, this runs : 


The worshippers of Humanity base their worship of it on certain beliefs as to 
evolution and progress, which give to human events some collective and coherent 
meaning. Every one of the other sects, let it worship what it will, bases its wor- 
ship on precisely the same foundation, . . . The religion of the Unknowable is obvi- 
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ously but the religion of Humanity, with the Unknowable placed under it, like 
the body of a violoncello, in the hope of producing a deeper moral vibration ; and 
of every form of scientific theism we may say the same with equal even if not 
with such obvious truth. 


This important and far-reaching truth is worked out by Mr. 
Mallock with much acuteness. When the Unitarian rejects Revela- 
tion and the whole miraculous scheme of Man’s redemption, what 
has he got to fall back upon as the basis of religion except the social 
and historical evolution of the Human Ideal? A very eminent 
Unitarian divine once wrote to me: ‘ You call your ideal Humanity, 
I prefer to call it Christ!’ So the pure Deism, represented by Mark 
Pattison’s deity, ‘defecated to a pure transparency,’ as he said, is a 
blank inhuman postulate, until the history and morality of Man are 
brought into the field. The All of the Pantheist calls out neither 
hope nor emotion : still less does the Unknowable ; and the ‘ Eternal- 
not-ourselves’ is only a phrase to enable one to get out of a dilemma 
by unmeaning grandiloquence. Religion, ex hypothesi, means some- 
thing to satisfy man’s intellect, to comfort his weakness, to develop 
his sympathy, and to arouse his reverence. God may do this— 
Humanity may do this. Butall the Universes, the Infinities, all the 
Unknowns, the Unknowables conceivable by us, if they do something 
to satisfy the brain, can do nothing to touch either heart or soul ; 
they awaken neither love nor adoration. 

Mr. Mallock at the outset states the underlying idea of the 
religion of Humanity with sufficient distinctness. As he says, 
‘certain beliefs as to evolution and progress give to human events 
some collective and coherent meaning.’ These tendencies observable 
in human history are the manifestations of Humanity. Why need 
we scour the universe or ransack our fancies to find an object of 
regard and trust, when all the while we have it beside us and our- 
selves form a part of it? All this Mr, Mallock states with correct 
insight. And then he goes on to show that all those theorists who 
disclaim Revelation, the Supernatural, and celestial Transfiguration, 
are forced, when they seek anything like a religious motive or hope, 
to fall back on ideas of social progress and social duty. Well! but 
that means falling back on Humanity, as I, for one, have always 
maintained against all the Agnostic schemes. Mr. Mallock assumes 
it as an admitted truth, that in all types of scientific religion the 
religion of Humanity is the main ingredient. 

This is his first concession ; and it is a very great one, though, of 
course, Mr. Mallock uses it as an argumentum ad hominem to the 
confusion of all who believe in scientific religion. But his second 
concession is hardly less important. The religion of Humanity, he 
admits, practically offers ‘a re-creation of the soul, and our redemp- 
tion from the death of an existence merely selfish and animal.’ He 
adds that, of all the scientific creeds, it is the only one that pretends 
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todo so. And he further goes on to admit that, ‘ if its propositions 
are true,’ there is ground to argue that a genuine religion will result. 
His essay is entirely directed to show that these propositions are not 
true. But it is a great thing to have the issue narrowed down to a 
simple question of the logical and scientific evidence for certain pro- 
positions. Mr. Mallock, like Mr. Mill, admits that the religion of 
Humanity has a genuine and legitimate basis for religion—if its first 
principles are true. I shall presently show him that its principles are 
true: at any rate, I shall show him that he does not know what its 
principles really are. 

Mr. Mallock has chosen to rename the religion of Humanity, and 
substitutes for it the term ‘the creed of Optimism ;’ and throughout 
his essay he speaks, not of Positivism, but of Optimism, and he calls 
us all confirmed optimists. Nothing is gained by this perversion of 
language, and it is quite misleading even on Mr. Mallock’s own 
showing. Neither Comte, nor any other Positivist, has ever shown 
the slightest tendency to ignore the weakness, faults, sins, and 
limitations of human nature, to regard this as ‘the best of all pos- 
sible worlds,’ or Man as a being of supreme goodness and wisdom. 
All that Positivists say is, that our business is to make the best of 
this world as we find it, and that Man is more likely to make some- 
thing of it than any other organism that we know to inhabit it. If 
that is Optimism, Optimism must be a very elastic and obvious creed. 
Mr. Mallock even exaggerates the sober view expressed by myself 
and others, that Progress, if real, is likely to be slow. And when he 
goes out of his way to cite George Eliot and Mr. John Morley as 
typical exponents of ‘the creed of Optimism,’ it is too much for our 
patience. Imagine the authors of Silas Marner, of The Spanish 
Gipsy, of Rousseau, of Diderot, of Burke, being labelled as optimists ! 
If any religion is to be styled ‘ the creed of Optimism,’ it is not the 
religion of Humanity, it is rather Neo-Christianity or Neo-Catholicism, 
according to which not a hair of our heads can fall without the 
loving care and forethought of an Almighty Creator; all is for our 
real and ultimate good, even if it seems painful now ; Virgins, saints, 
and at least two Persons of a Blessed Trinity, are constantly at work 
to guide, protect, and inspire us; and, however vile or sinful we 
may be in life (Hell being now practically abolished), we shall all 
live again in transcendent and infinite bliss. And the believers in 
this supernal and sublimated Optimism must needs stigmatise as 
unreasonable optimists those of us who are trying to make the most 
of the poor planet in which we find ourselves, and who hope that, in 
time, even this imperfect Humanity of ours will manage to make it 
a more comfortable home for us all ! 

I will now turn to the points on which Mr. Mallock misconceives 
‘the creed of Scientific Optimism,’ if it pleases him so to describe it. 
He begins well, as I have said, by sufficiently grasping the general 
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idea of the religion of Humanity ; he sees clearly enough its supe- 
riority to all other types of non-supernatual religion; and he admits 
the power it would possess if the principles it relies on were true. 
Mr. Mallock’s error is, that he has not studied it sufficiently to know 
what are the principles on which it relies, and he is hardly such a 
competent authority in the science of Sociology as to enable him to 
bring these principles to the test of truth. Much of Mr. Mallock’s 
argument is acute, ingenious, as well as sound. I am not at all in- 
clined to dispute much of his reasoning—viz. that the religion of 
Humanity would be utterly inadequate as a moral and mental 
stimulus if it really relied on the propositions on which Mr. Mallock 
thinks it relies. It is easy to show that its scheme is a wholly dif- 
ferent one, and that Mr. Mallock knows extremely little about it. 

His fundamental error is the same as that into which so many 
critics of Positivism fall. They judge it entirely by analogy with the 
Christian scheme, which, after all, is a very special and limited part 
of the whole field of religion, and they apply the familiar terms of the 
orthodox creed, having artificial and very specific meanings, to a 
philosophy which has quite different analogies and scope. The terms 
‘religion,’ ‘ creed,’ ‘ Providence,’ ‘ worship,’ are supposed by them to 
imply blind adoration of an Absolute and Perfect Being, who causes 
everything to be for good, and whose nature and will is set forth in 
infallible and indisputable dogmas. Nothing of the kind was ever 
intended by Positivism. ‘Religion’ does not mean adoration ; it 
means a complex synthesis of heart, intellect, and moral energy, 
resulting in a practical scheme of personal and social duty. ‘ Creed’ 
means not a rigid set of dogmas, but the growing and changing 
results of scientific knowledge. ‘ Providence’ does not mean absolute 
protection, but the kind of help that the individual may expect from 
society. ‘ Worship’ does not mean the prostration of soul and body 
to an ineffable Majesty, but the rational regard one may feel for our 
human Race in its entirety of space, time, and evolution. If Comte 
and his followers had forborne to use these fine old terms, so long 
appropriated and perverted by Christian mysticism, half the difficul- 
ties experienced by Positivism would have disappeared ; but at the 
same time not half of its full scope and meaning would have been 
manifest to those who accept it. 

‘Religion,’ in the current sense, is shrunk to the bare idea of 
offering up praises to an Infinite Creator ; but to a Positivist it means 
a very complex scheme of intellectual convictions, spiritual emotions, 
and active habits. Mr. Mallock very naturally leaves all this out of 
sight, knowing nothing about it; and he assumes that to compare 
the religion of Humanity with Christianity, all you have to do is to 
substitute Humanity for God, the perfectibility of the human race for 
Heaven, and hopes of Progress for assurance of personal salvation. 
That is very simple, no doubt ; and to a man who reads an article or 
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two, and sits down to reply there and then, it seems plain enough. 
But it is a complete misconception of the question at issue. 

I quite agree with Mr. Mallock that the contemplation of a very 
indefinite improvement in the human race in a distant future would 
be a most inadequate stimulus to action, a very poor consolation to 
ordinary men, in the strain and suffering of human life. But no- 
thing of the kind was ever proposed by Comte or accepted by 
Positivists. The religion of Humanity might well be called ‘the 
creed of optimism,’ perhaps even it might deserve the reproach of 
‘abject superstition,’ if this were true. In the first century A.p., 
Christianity was called exitiabilis swperstitio—a damnable supersti- 
tion. The religion of Humanity is the religion of family, of country, 
of Western civilisation. It is the religion of duty—personal, 
domestic, national, social, human duty. And when we say ‘religion,’ 
we mean nothing but the disciplined habit of doing our duty, 
according to scientific doctrines of sociology and ethics, stimulated 
by the practice of cultivating the affections as well as the imagina-~ 
tion. A theologian accustomed to regard ‘religion’ as occasional 
invocations to a Deity, easily slides into the notion that the religion 
of Humanity can only mean the uttering of hymns to an abstrac- 
tion. But that is only because he knows nothing of it really at first 
hand. 

Every act of personal self-respect, every expression of family 
affection, the simplest act of domestic goodness, every social obliga- 
tion fulfilled, almost everything that is called moral, or virtuous, or 
generous in conduct, is an act of worship in the religion of Humanity. 
Many philosophic minds who have surrendered all supernatural faith, 
have held that this practice of virtue is all that men need. I should 
take that to be the point of view of George Henry Lewes, of Leslie 
Stephen, of John Morley, unless I misunderstand them. Why then, 
it may be asked, should we talk about the religion of Humanity, 
or use such words as ‘faith,’ ‘ worship,’ ‘ providence,’ or ‘soul’? 
Because those who follow Comte believe that the solid practice of 
virtue and our resolute adherence to duty, private and public, may 
be potently enlarged and nourished by the imagination, by solid and 
real ideals based on conviction, by open expression of feeling, and 
finally by habitually connecting the bare act of duty with the world 
as a whole and with the human race in the sum. The religion of 
Humanity is nothing but the reasoned practice of personal, domestic, 
and social duty, inspired by the ever-present sense of the relation of 
our individual life to the vast Organism in which we live, move, and 
have our being. 

Mr. Mallock has attempted to reduce to its simplest elements the 
religion of Humanity, and he finds that it can be summed up in two 
propositions : (1) that the Human Race is a progressive organism ; 
(2) that the consciousness of this will produce happiness and devotion 
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in the individual believer. But a vast and complicated system of 
philosophy and morality cannot be reduced to a bare proposition or 
to a couple of propositions, like the ecstatic creed of a Salvation 
Army preacher who cries out, ‘ Hold fast by the Blood of the Saviour, 
and all other things shall be added unto you!’ Could Mr. Mallock 
reduce Aristotle’s philosophy to a couple of propositions, or that of 
Bacon, Descartes, or Leibnitz? Why then need he try to reduce 
Comte’s system to such a Procrustean bed? He does so simply 
because he is accustomed to think, with other theologians, that 
‘religion’ must mean the adoration of some being believed to influ- 
ence us, and that the type of religion is adequately described when 
we have defined that being. 

Mr. Mallock should not have fallen into the error of representing 
the religion of Humanity to be summed up in the bare contemplation 
of remote progress in the future of Man. In the very article of mine 
which he was undertaking to answer, he might find these words :— 


The conception of Humanity is no negative, lifeless, inhuman, unthinkable 
being. It is represented to us hour by hour in a thousand ways and by countless 
organs. Our parents, our wives, our children, our friends are each some rudiment 
or expression of it; the comrades we work with are but an image of it; its voice 
speaks to us in every worthy book we read, in every beautiful work we see ; every 
noble deed is the manifestation of it, every solemn act of life forms its sacraments, 
every honourable feeling and every loving word make its worship. The whole 
range of human life is transfigured by its glow; and all worthy men and women 
are its ministers for good’ (p. 677). 


It was quite open to Mr. Mallock to argue that in so speaking I 
did not truly represent the religion of Humanity. But it was hardly 
open to him to argue, as he did, that I represented it as the contem- 
plation of the possible condition of the human race three thousand 
years hence. 

In a subsequent passage I wrote thus :—— 


The religion of Humanity does not consist in two bare propositions about two 
abysmal problems, but in a great system of convictions, habits of mind, rules of 
life, observances and duties resting on an organic scheme of general philosophy, 
and inculcated by an elaborate scheme of education, mental, moral, and social’ 
(p. 678). 


Professing to answer this article of mine, Mr. Mallock does pro- 
ceed to reduce the religion of Humanity to two bare propositions, and 
proves that it is an ‘abject superstition’ by ignoring everything of 
which it does consist, and showing that few people care what becomes 
of their descendants three thousand years hence. I said again :— 


Humanity is not a bare abstract idea. All great men are conspicuous organs 
and elements of it, all poets, artists, thinkers, teachers, rulers, and discoverers ; the 
honour we show their memory, the zeal we feel for their work, and the efforts we 
make to preserve, complete, and continue their labours is itself the worship of 
Humanity. . . . But Humanity does not consist of the great only, but of the good 
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and useful everywhere. All the dear ties of our life represent it to us, our houses 


are its temples, our beloved ones are its ministers, every act of endearment and of 


duty is its incarnation, Its part is to beautify and transfigure our home life, our 
active, our social life. . . . Our daily life, when idealised by the spirit of human 
religion, discloses to us the force of civilisation and society itself as a perpetual 
Providence surrounding and guiding every hour of existence (p. 678). 


And Mr. Mallock, undertaking to show that this is ‘ abject supersti- 
tion,’ devotes his leading essay to the proof that few men are keenly 
excited by the knowledge of what took place three thousand years ago, 
or by the hope of what may happen three thousand years hence. I 
quite agree with him ; but what has this to.do with the religion of 
Humanity as professed by myself? He might just as well argue that, 
as patriotism may be summed up in traditions of the Heptarchy and 
in visions of the New Zealander on a broken arch of London Bridge, 
how can people be expected to trouble themselves about Home Rule 
or the Union ? 

Now, all that I wrote in the passages cited is consistent with all 
that I have said or written elsewhere, and with all that Positivists 
profess. Every address or statement we utter is saturated with the 
conception that the religion of Humanity does not mean adoring an 
abstract idea, but living an affectionate, manly, energetic life, doing 
our duty to our family, our friends, our country, our fellow-beings, 
in the light given to us by the sum of Positive education, the whole 
being inspired and idealised by the Service of Man. Anyone who 
enters Newton Hall will see its mottoes inscribed on its walls, and 
the name of Humanity is supported by that of Family on one side 
and of Country on the other. The dominant inspiration of life, then, 
consists of Home, Fatherland, Western civilisation, Humanity, but 
not of Humanity in the abstract, reduced ‘ to two bare propositions.’ 
Auguste Comte’s own personal daily Prayers for each day and month 
have been published. Not one of all these Prayers, or rather 
Meditations, consists of an invocation to Humanity or meditation 
about collective Humanity, past or future. Comte thought that 
was best treated in some special public and artistic commemoration. 
And yet Mr. Mallock imagines that he can dispose of the religion 
of Humanity by reducing it to two propositions, and then by proofs 
of the slowness and uncertainty of human evolution! 

I must now call attention to a point where Mr. Mallock’s turn 
for the humorous has led him to indulge in what is nothing but a 
verbal catch. He evidently intends it for serious argument, as, after 
a great deal of boisterous ‘chortling’ over his discovery, he returns 
to it again and again. If I were given to his own style of speech, I 
should say that it was one of those japes which amuse boys in the 
lower school. He finds me saying (p. 682) :— 


We will put aside all these unmanly and unhealthy musings about the infinite 
littleness of our world, the meanness of man, and the near extinction of the earth 
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and all it holds. A thousand centuries is sufficient eternity for us; and we have 
too much to do here to care much what we may be a thousand centuries hence. 
The ultimate end of the solar system, or even of the Universe, troubles us as little 
a3 its primeval origin, or the first protoplasmic indications of life. 


T call that a perfectly sensible remark, by which I am quite ready 
to stand, without a word of qualification. 

Up jumps Mr. Mallock with a grin, that to put aside the thought 
of a thing, as unmanly and unhealthy musing, is not to disprove its 
truth, cannot be called a refutation, and is not the way in which 
scientific men answer a scientific objection. Who ever said it was ? 
Where did I say that I denied the proposition in question? I simply 
said : ‘ Don’t let us waste our lives in unmanly musing over it!’ I 
find a man in a morbid and hypochondriacal condition of mind, one 
who lives in fear of death, and is musing day and night about his 
own end, dreams of worms gnawing his flesh, and how he is about to 
‘rot in cold obstruction’ and so forth. I come and say: ‘Cheer up, 
man ; competent physicians tell you that you are likely to live to a 
good old age, you have health and strength, get something useful to 
do, and don’t give way to unmanly musings about yourend!’ Mr. 
Mallock hears me cheering up my poor friend, and he cries out : 
‘What? do you deny that the man will die? Is this any answer 
to the scientific assurance that, like the rest of us, the man is mortal ? 
Who ever heard that a certain event would not happen, because we 
cease to think about it?’ Such is Mr. Mallock’s logic. Really, his 
fine sense of humour might have saved him from printing (nay re- 
printing) such an idle catch ! 

I have touched on this rather silly bit of sniggering, because the 
idea, expressed in the words of my own just cited, goes very far down 
to the root of much in modern theological controversy. Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Kidd, Mr. Lilly, Mr. Mallock, are full of it. Mr. Balfour’s inte- 
resting book is one long wail over the helplessness of man, the 
visionary nature of his so-called knowledge, and the infinitesimal 
littleness of his earthly abode, and on all this he dilates with the 
cynical pathos of Omar Kayyam. And now Mr. Mallock takes up 
the wondrous tale of human impotence and the speck-like evanescence 
of our earth. Itis strange! For it is considerations like these which, 
I should think, were the despair of theologians. It is Divine Omni- 
potence—not Humanity—which has to answer this dilemma. Did 
God make us in His image after His likeness, and yet we are such 
worthless vile brutes? Did He then die for us wretched mites on 
this microscopic mote of dust, and all, as you theologians say, for 
nothing? It is very wonderful! And all this, you say, is to prove 
the Infinite Goodness of Almighty Wisdom! Such is Theological 
Optimism and its Message of great joy to Man! Scientific Optimism, 
on the other hand, is content to feel that, if all this be true, Huma- 
nity, at any rate, is not responsible. It neither created so ghastly a 
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situation, nor is it bound in any way to solvethedilemma. Without 
being too proud, Humanity can retain its self-respect, and, with a 
good heart, can do its little best to improve the situation that it 
finds. The earth may be a speck, and may be doomed to annihila- 
tion in the course of wons. Man cannot help that, if it be so, but he 
can improve the earth as it is; and, after all, it is certainly the only 
earth that living man has got. Scientific Optimism seems to me, on 
the whole, a more cheerful, as well as a more sensible, creed than 
the Theological Pessimism of Neo-Christianity. 

The marvel is that this craze for blackening Humanity, for 
minimising this planetary abode of man, for rehearsing the in- 
finitesimal littleness of man, has been so often used by various 
exponents of scientific philosophy, by Deists, Agnostics, and Evolu- 
tionists. What can they expect to be the moral effect of such a line 
of argument ? If they, who reject Revelation, who scorn the super- 
natural, and who claim science as their sole and supreme authority, 
find in Man so little to reverence, find in Earth nothing but the 
antithesis to the sublimities of the Universe, where do they expect to 
find either basis or object for reverence, for inspiration, for con- 
solation, for hope—in other words for a practical religion? Their 
answer is: ‘ We find it Nowhere! We find it in Nothing, we hope 
to find it some day! We find it in the Universe! We find it in the 
Unknowable!’ As Mr. Mallock very plainly shows them, if they are 
really driven to find something analogous to religion as understood in 
the churches, they have nothing after all to fall back upon, except 
that Humanity which they so often join the theologians in reviling. 

My purpose, in noticing Mr. Mallock’s book at all, has been to 
clear up one or two points of interest in his first essay on ‘The 
Scientific Bases of Optimism.’ I shall not touch on the other essays, 
where I find very much that I entirely endorse ; as when he proves 
that Agnosticism, for all its denials, really claims to be a creed, and 
yet has nothing to offer. And all that he says about Christianity 
having no raison d’étre left, when the Divine and the miraculous 
element are torn out of it, seems to me unanswerable. And his treat- 
ment of Socialism is convincing and vigorous. 

But I do not purpose to follow Mr. Mallock in his random im- 
peachment of the doctrine of Progress in general and his political 
theories in particular. They belong to the order of snap-shots to be 
seen in certain weekly journals, on which serious attention would be 
wasted. I had said, in answer to the argument that the planet is 
not absolutely eternal, that ‘it is hardly 3,000 years since regular 
records began. Another 3,000 years ought to show a considerable 
change in human life.’ I certainly believe in a continuous general 
progress in Western civilisation almost from generation to genera- 
tion. I believe, indeed, in the swing of the British pendulum some 
time about 1901; and in three thousand years I think the world 
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may see a practical millennium contrasted relatively with our actual 
state of imperfect civilisation. But Mr. Mallock twists my simple 
and moderate phrase into the statement ‘ that we must wait for three 
thousand years before the results of progress begin to be worth talking 
about.’ I neither said nor implied anything of the kind. 

I said again, in another essay, that the eight million French 
peasarts are masters of their own destiny, ‘for France has now eight 
million kings, eight million lords of the soil.’ No! says Mr. Mallock, 
there cannot be eight million ‘ kings’ in the same country: they are 
eight million ‘slaves’! He does not tell us whose slaves they are. 
I did not say that the French peasants wore crowns and carried 
sceptres, or all lived in the Louvre. But I said, and I say again, 
they are ‘masters of their own destiny.’ They may be foolish, 
credulous, weak ; but they make France what they choose it to be. 
The English peasants, I once wrote, may have their own ‘ ideas of 
’89,’ one day yet. No! cries Mr. Mallock, in the nineteenth 
century you can’t have ‘ideas of 1789’! ‘That is perhaps verbally 
true, just as a horse-chestnut is not achestnut horse. But I think my 
meaning was sufficiently clear for ordinary readers. By the way, 
in attributing to me a belief in the current democratic sophisms 
about the People, about the Power and Wisdom of the Popular Suffrage, 
Mr. Mallock is writing in pure ignorance of what I have written on 
the subject any time these last twenty years (see my Order and 
Progress, 1875). And the present is certainly the last moment in 
which I should care to have such opinions fathered on me. 

I once said that hospitals and poor-houses, philanthropic asylums 
and the like, were an ‘idea of 1789.’ Not at all! says Mr. Mallock ; 
the Chinese had them in the middle ages. Well! I suppose Western 
Europe did not borrow its poor-laws from mediwval China, but that 
the great development of lay institutions in the nineteenth century 
is a natural extension of the civic institutions of the eighteenth 
century. But I will not weary the reader’s patience with further 
examples of that sort of fatiguing smartness which used to be the 
fashion in the junior common-rooms. And how came a practised 
penman, whose essays were so often praised by the Master at 
Balliol, to print, even to reprint, ‘the four first,’ instead of ‘the first 
four’ (p. 4) or to talk of a novel ‘ which on ordinary grounds would be 
unreadable, and whose sole interest consisted in its treatment of 
Christianity’ (p. 2)? Really, Mr. Mallock, as the Master used to 
say, ‘it is a very good thing to be a smart young man, but it is a 
very bad thing to show it!’ 

I shall therefore not discuss with Mr. Mallock the big topic of 
human evolution in general, which is a subject that he has hardly 
mastered. It is not to be disposed of by reference to Chinese hospitals 
in the middle ages, nor by supposing Euclid to be the equal of Newton. 
The scheme of human evolution with which Positivism is concerned 
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has been elaborated by Comte in three volumes of his Philosophy 
and in the third volume of his Polity. If Mr. Mallock likes to deal 
with this vast system of Social Dynamics in a methodical way, and to 
offer us an alternative scheme of universal history, he will claim our 
attention. This positive scheme of social progress has been pro- 
nounced by Mr. Mill to be a stupendous achievement, almost without 
error or defect. At any rate, it has so far satisfied me, and kindred 
considerations have satisfied very many people who are far from 
being Comtists, that on the whole, in the main, the human race has 
been advancing in a steady, but not continuous, movement from far 
distant ages and from a state of almost brutal rudeness, to that state 
of relative intelligence, goodness, and ascendency over nature, which 
Man can honestly claim to-day. And the review of the Past and the 
Present emboldens us to hope that, when the spectres of antique 
superstition no longer disturb our good sense, the Future may yet 
reserve to Man a purified civilisation and a renovated Earth, where 
he shall find Happiness, Peace, and true Humanity. 


Nec viget quidquam simile, aut secundum, 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 
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ORGEAS AND MIRADOU ! 


A DREAM OF PROVENCE 


OrGEAS and Miradou had lived together—together with no third— 
since the mother had gone from them ; and that was thirteen years 
ago, when Miradou was five. Since then it was her father who had cared 
for her: the mother’s name was never named between them. Had 
she died amongst them in her recognised place, they must from time 
to time have talked of her, as well as mourned. Those two hearts, 
made for affection—made for it so much that it was the air they 
breathed, the bread they fed on—must have kept of her their 
tenderest memory. Death, had he come to her there, could never 
have really separated them—could not have banished her from all 
their thought. Some communion still was possible. But the mother 
had no likeness to these two. Callous at first, and then a disgrace anda 
humiliation, she had gone out of their lives for ever. One luminous 
night, between two shining days of August, she and a Piedmontese 
lover had tramped towards Italy—by the long mule paths (was it ?) 
and the olive groves, and then by the bare hills. 

At first, of course, to Orgeas, the disaster had seemed irreparable. 
Out of doors, a shame greatest of all because the lover was no 
Grassois and no Frenchman, but of the hated Piedmontese—rivals in 
life, and, there in Grasse at least, rivals of necessity in labour. In- 
doors, it was a sorrow to be brooded on, and it made a dire loneliness. 
The foreman came home from the printing press, and none but the 
little child was at home to greet him. 

But the child had taken her place. Months passed, and life 
became endurable—years, and life became sweet. Parents and 
children, in France, are the best of friends, generally ; even when 
no special circumstance and no peculiar demand for affection bring 
them more closely together. With Orgeas there was the special 
circumstance and the peculiar demand, Link upon link was formed, 
of interest, kindness, and association. That was the visible chain. 
But the invisible? Well!—they were parent and child, with a 
mysterious and profound affinity. 


1 The masculine termination of the feminine name is a Provenyal characteristic. 
In Grasse, Ave Maria! is Vou saludi Mario! 
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As Orgeas was not wanting in imagination, for a man of his class, 
he recognised that if, because of his deep love of her, Miradou sufficed 
forhim, not in a measure quite so unlimited could he suffice for Miradou. 
Her childish instinct for comradeship, her girlish longing for the 
confidence and gaiety that may exist between equals, Orgeas never 
restrained. She was helpful at home, in all material things, and in 
her recognition of his love for her altogether responsive. But there 
was no excuse for laying on her few young years the burden of later 
times. She was happy at home; and beyond home, in the great 
sunshine, in the sparkling Southern day, Miradou, with her clear eyes 
and all her figure’s lines, laughed herself into womanhood. 

Yet if, since childhood, she had known no trouble greater than 
the little bafflings which give a piquancy to attained pleasure, and no 
exertion harder than the labour which just sweetens rest, it was not 
circumstances that were at the bottom of that: no outside influence 
—not even a father’s—had brought it about: it was not produced te 
order. Some of her happy days she owed, of course, to the favoured 
Jand, and to the simple life, ‘ cursed with no wide desires and spacious 
aims.’ How much she owed, besides, to her own nature, to her pure 
self and to no other, to her being that which she was—to her gay heart 
that under her glistening eyes danced in its joy of living! Orgeas 
knew that—knew that she brought to him a something, undefined, 
inestimable, which he had never given her. ‘Eighteen years!’ he 
reflected—and he understood her well—and each year gained upon 
the last in bewitching merriment and the charm of an occasional 
and fitting gravity. Eighteen years in which she was warmth and 
light to him—the sight of her quickening his footsteps, her move- 
ments lifting his soul like a happy and familiar, yet ever varied air! 
Eighteen years, Miradou! And now she was dead. 

Dead ; yet not dead. No! dead she could not be. Her room 
indeed was empty; her father, alone, But she was not dead. She 
would return. 

‘On the ninth day,’ said Orgeas to himself. He said it aloud, 
filling himself with courage. This was the fourth day only. ‘On 
the ninth! Elle reviendra !’ 

Yet it was true that two days since they had put her in her 
grave in the cemetery, and on the sun-smitten road, on the descent 
towards Draguignan, slowly, with hat in hand, as the chief mourner, 
Orgeas, with blanched face and dreaming eyes, had walked, with his 
comrades, behind the coffin of pine. And the upturned earth in 
the cemetery—hurriedly, loosely replaced—was fresh to-day, unlike 
every other grave, that had quietly settled, with its recording words, 
and cross of beads, and wreath of camomile. They had buried 
Miradou—-though it was but so lately. They had laid her down. 
How could she return ? 
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If you had gone into her bed-room, in which Miradou died, if 
you had gone there that evening, you would have seen that though 
no sign of death or calamity showed in the little chamber, there was 
a bed unmade and sheets disordered—a pillow with the imprint of a 
head, and, on the open bed, the lines, as one might fancy, made by 
the pressure of a figure light and tall. A brush, that was Miradou’s, 
lay on the table. There were hair-pins there, anda ribbon. On a 
peg, near the window, hung Miradou’s red pink gown: next to it, 
the broad hat, low crowned, of brownish yellow straw, which had 
sheltered her head from the assault of the sun. 

That the things were left there so, and all the place untouched, 
when the owner of the things, who was the room’s mistress, had been 
three days dead, was due to a Provencal fancy—a faith to some, arid 
by all outwardly maintained—that the hour our observation registers 
as that of death is not for this life after all quite surely the last. Is 
it the tenderness, perhaps, of a people who must owe something to 
Classic thought, and may copy Classic reticence ?—the delicacy of 
those, on whose memorials of the dead was never written the rude 
truth: dead they were not averred to be, but absent, journeying, 
called for a time to ways more distant than those their kindred had 
trodden—paths, nevertheless, from which return was not cut off. 
Absent, and on a journey: it could never even be hinted that they 
who had been loved here had finally gone. Yes: the Provengal 
adaptation of that tender Classic thought, the Provengal provision 
for a sentiment so deep that it must not be suddenly shocked, lay in 
this old tradition of a few days’ grace—of a humane reprieve. In 
some vague measure, death was sometimes a choice. If it was 
chosen hurriedly, might it not too be repented of ? 

Whatever may have been the case with the mass of his comrades, 
Orgeas followed in no merely formal manner the fancy of his land. 
He was a poet who had written no poetry. His careful common 
sense in daily life allowed him still to be a dreamer of high dreams. 
Anxious he was, but he was not thoroughly downcast. Until the ninth 
day, Miradou’s fate was unsealed. 

So much the popular belief contained to comfort him ; and to it 
he added his own, born of his: knowledge of her love of life, of her gay 
heart, and of his great yearning. Placed in the grave but three days 
since—placed in the grave so lightly—she was wandering now. This 
was the time of suspense. When it was over, would she return to 
the life she had gladdened, or to the dark tomb she had so shortly 
rested in ? 

For Orgeas, in his mood to-day, there could be but one answer. 
He paced from one to another of the rooms they had dwelt in—the 
little flat, high up in the cramped dark street, far up above its shadows 
and its straitness—his room, her room, and the living room. Back to 
her room again: the window opened wide, that her returning soul 
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might find no obstruction. The caged bird she had tended sang in 
the sun, in its window-cage. Outside was the great sky, the tall 
cathedral tower, the bulky soap-works, the distillery chimney. Below, 
the olive gardens sloped in broad grey waves towards a waveless sea, 
It was all as it had ever been, these many years of his joyin her. And 
Orgeas’s face brightened with confidence—a certain hope so soon to 
be realised, ‘Elle se proméne. ’Fautattendre! On the ninth day, 
at the latest—before that— before the ninth day, bien stir —Miradow 
reviendra |’ 

He went each morning to his work, punctually as usual. He got 
himself his breakfast. A neighbour, who pitied him-—but with whose 
pity he was scarcely concerned—tidiea his rooms for him, and made 
his bed, leaving the chamber of the absent untouched and sacred. It 
was not, of course, necessary—‘ non, vraiment, ce n'était pas la peine’ 
—to think of any paid service. Soon the bright spirit of that so 
limited household would be again in the accustomed place. ‘ Bien 
sir! Elle reviendra.’ 

And so the time went on. 

The seventh day, he fancied his child upon her walk to Maganose 
—upon the road acacias bordered, upon the great hillside, pursuing 
its almost level course some halfway up the heights, between plain and 
mountain ridge ; winding to a ravine, and out again to a platform, a 
promontory, some spur of the particular hill; yet always level, and 
tending slowly and with many a détour, towards Le Bar and the grey 
mountains. It was her favourite walk with her girl comrades or him- 
self, upon a Sunday, and most of all in summer and in that Provengal 
spring which is a first summer and a fresher one. She must be 
now upon that favourite road, tree-shaded, hill-shaded, richly 
screened from the great westering sun—with half Provence beneath 
her, its swelling lowlands, flowers and farms, and, last, in the 
great distance, the abrupt rising of the jagged Esterel, for a sharp 
horizon. 

Just past the little Octroi, the road turned suddenly inwards, 
made for a minute as if to pierce the hillside, then thought differ- 
ently, crossed by a high bridge the deep ravine in which a stream 
gurgled, and then turned to the right again, where, on the gentlest 
slope, just close below, masses of violet plants grew under the light 
leaf of the olive, and by the trunks of the olive-trees stood the glazed 
water pots, burly as casks, holding the water with which the violet 
plants were from time to time moistened.” 

This year the winter had been severe for Provence, and, notwith- 
standing the present splendours of sunshine, flowers were backward. 
Jonquils and violets alone strewed the floors of the scent-makers. 


2 The right to draw water from the springs at the hillside belongs to each olive- 
farmer for short and fixed periods, Hence the necessity of storage in those fields 
which are flower gardens, 
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They must wait still for the bushels of roses, whose labyrinthine 
budding had not begun. 

On the left-hand side of the Maganosc road there was one place 
that Miradou had often paused at, just before the road along the hill- 
side made for the very depths of the ravine and then turned sharply, 
outwards again, towards the long village with its styleless church but 
quaint campanile—towards the vast olive gardens that sloped to the 
plain. There was an iron gate, high, elegant, and dignified, as of 
some old-world villa, and, within and behind it, a gravelled way, too 
broad for a footpath, yet now, by the great inroad of untended shrubs, 
too narrow for a carriage drive. Quickly the way curved a little— 
enough to prevent its further course from being seen from gate or 
high road. Unrestrained foliage of darker and of lighter green—some 
of the trees perhaps sun-smitten and some in shadow—made of the 
place a tangle and a mystery. You only guessed. Above the mass 
of greenery there rose just here at hand, by the very roadside, the 
grace of the eucalyptus—a shimmer of silver—and from some un- 
reached recess the top of a sombre cypress lifted itself against the 
background of thickly clothed hillside. Had there once been a villa 
there ?—Miradou had wondered—was it now dismantled and done 
with? Or were the stately gate and the curved road and that par- 
ticular garden but a secondary and now disused entrance to some 
greater property by the side of the hills? Not many steps along 
the drive, just within sight from the gate, stood, on a space of 
overgrown and neglected grass, a stone pedestal, like the base of a 
statue. In past years had some Diana with her arrows paused on the 
stone, a foot still lifted, but her chase suddenly stopped ; or was there 
a lyre there, and Apollo; or had some slim figure of Silence put finger 
on lip in that enclosed place, wherein for long, amidst the wayward 
greenery, no step of man had stirred ? 

It was Miradou’s garden—in her imagination long her very own. 

At night, Orgeas thought of it—fancied it all, from the excluding 
gate on to the statue’s pedestal, and pictured every’branch of every 
tree. There must be Miradou walking. And at night, when the 
breeze stirred, the eucalyptus boughs would sway in the darkness, and 
the sombre cypress perhaps would have a gesture, a bend to right and 
to left, as the tempered wind passed over it and was gone. 

And now on the eighth day it was almost the dawn. Had Miradou 
left her garden as the daylight came to it? And the child was 
wandering—where ? 

An hour later, Orgeas looked out of his window. But the early 
morning sunlight, that was accustomed—all these recent times of the 
belated Spring—to make upon house front and shutter its shifting 
pattern of cool gold, was not visible at all. Clouds that were tangible 
mist drifted over the mountains—seemed for a time to have a sub- 
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stance solid almost as the earth’s; as measurable, as closely defined. 
Then there were heavy raindrops, and then a pelting of waters. The 
distance was clean gone, and suddenly the narrowed world of street 
and house-front was one uniform slate colour. 

Again, that eighth morning, Orgeas trudged to his work. By 
midday there was sunshine. Where was Miradou? Seeking 
shelter from its white flash and blinding glare in the deep shadow 
and coolness of some always opened church—the Cathedral perhaps, 
or the Oratoire, or St. Thomas in the lane—the Sceurs de St. Thomas 
had taught Miradou, in their school, next door. 

Most likely the Cathedral. Behind the altar, there, by the 
benches where the choristers practise, where the little organ is—the 
great one’s deputy, in the western gallery. Yes; the Cathedral. 
She had her favourite picture there; she looked at it at Vespers ; 
at Benediction it spoke to her. Not Fragonard’s famous ‘Feet 
Washing,’ which a chandelier obscured; but Subleyras’s ‘ Assump- 
tion,’ with its touch of modernness and of the actual world—its 
observant crowd of Apostles who were gens du nonde somehow ; its 
Virgin, a very pleasant, well-bred Frenchwoman you might meet in 
Grasse to-day, though dressed a little differently. That was so 
homely. Painted so, you could understand it, quite. 

Or now—thought Orgeas, absent-minded, at his work—and 
silent, with no smile for any comrade, for the ninth day was drawing 
near, and his anxiety increased—now that it was afternoon, and the 
shadows were long and the ways cooler on the road to Auribeau, the 
downward road to the plain—now that it was that hour, was Miradou 
there, stepping past the rose gardens, past the orchards starred with 
the white of cherry blossom or flushed with rose-du-Barry bloom of 
some early peach tree—a splash of colour thrown wantonly amidst 
the green and the grey—past the lowland meadows from amidst 
whose ampler herbage the chapel of Our Lady of Valcluse lifts itself, 
screened by trees? Did Miradou stop? Scarcely. Only twice in 
the year would anybody dream of entering the deserted chapel, 
pilgrim-crowded on its particular féte-day. She had come on to 
Auribeau, the massed village, perched on the pointed hill—gone on 
along the rising road past the cork trees that overlooked the bend of 
the river: the Siagne, limpid, green as a lake, lying deep in the 
ravine of the shadowed hills. There! was Miradou there? But 
when would she return again, and the little house welcome her, and 
the heart that was hers so wholly leap again for joy ? 

She was on no far-awayjourney. Distant Auribeau, more distant 
Gourdon—they had not seen her to-day. She was nearing home 
now. Very close. She was waiting—was biding her time. 

He knew it—Orgeas knew it. She was in their town to-night. 
On the Cours, by the terrace, or in the patch of city garden, by 
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Fragonard’s bust, or higher up, by the Provengal poet’s—by Bellaud 
de la Bellaudiére’s. The lovers on the seat there, by the trees, in the 
darkness—as she passed, were they conscious of the ghost of her 
form? At least they were happier. She carried happiness as a 
garment. They were more joyful, or were more at rest—those 
lovers—never guessing the cause. For Miradou wasthere. She had 
passed, had turned, had paused. Very near was Miradou. Now per- 
haps under his own dark house-front, under the home of Orgeas: her 
step unrecognised only because it was silent ; but surely there, amidst 
the clattering steps of the living. 

The next was the ninth day. 

After a night in which he had slept but little, Orgeas had 
risen early, and, having hurried his clothes on, had thrown wide the 
shutters, and into the dark chambers there streamed the morning. 
The day before, he had given out, at the printing press, that that day 
they were not to expect him ; he could not work that day, for that day 
she would come. Would it be possible, he had asked himself, before 
deciding it so, to fulfil his tasks as usual at each accustomed hour, 
and then, at nightfall only, to walk home, and a minute to settle it 
—there or not there; come back and tired of wandering, or back no 
more for ever, and dead indeed ?, That crisis was unendurable—to 
stake all in a minute, as it were, upon the hazard of the die; the 
division between hope and fear, narrowed, refined, to a pin’s point. 
It was not in humanity to bear it thus, with such a suddenness of 
knowledge. He would walk himself—and walk until he was done 
for. In the moming he would walk; in the afternoon, would 
wait. 

So Orgeas made his way, that ninth morning, along the very road 
whose every turn, when thinking of Miradou, he had most completely 
realised. It was the road to Maganosc, the road past her garden. 
He tramped along by the two forges, by the great coach-house, the 
hotel, and the Baronne’s villa, and the English Church, and the 
Octroi, and the turning to Malbosc. He was well on the road to 
Maganosc now; soon, the turn inwards, the railing and the wrought- 
iron gate and Miradou’s garden; the eucalyptus no breeze stirred, in 
the sudden radiant summer; the stiffened cactus, silvery grey; the 
magnolia ; the cypress black ; and, as he peered upwards, far above it, 
trees climbing the hillside, till at last, amongst limestone crags, only 
the pines held their own. The summer was come, to welcome 

Miradou back; the overflowing ardours of the sun announced to 
Orgeas the new'season ; and in the stainless daylight and the subtle air 
his hope was made a confidence. He walked, he almost sprang, up 
a steep olive-ground, and reached from it—-and paced an hour—a 
level mule path, the country’s ancient way. And from the mule path, 
through a mist of olive leaves, there was the warm and golden plain, 
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and deep blue shadows of the Esterel, and leagues of distant water 
gleaming silvery in the fortunate day. 

Coming down again, he talked to a peasant, and picked some 
flowers for Miradou, under the shade of the olives. 

It was time to go homewards, now—fully time. One o'clock 
struck from Maganose tower. It would be the beginning of the 
afternoon when he should arrive and be ready for her—his feet hurry- 
ing up the staircase, to her rooms in the narrow street : to Miradou’s 
home. 

She was not there yet, however. He found that when he got 
there. Of course not yet. But a little later. Orgeas sat in expecta- 
tion. There was much to think about; so much there would be to 
say to her. The time would pass, not very slowly. And she would 
soon come. 

‘ Bien sir,’ he said to himself, with the phrase of days ago—the 
phrase with which the lonely man had comforted the earliest hours of 
his threatened loss—‘ Bien sir, elle reviendra! . . . O! pour sir!’ 

He sat brooding, waiting. She must come before the sunset of 
that ninth, decisive day. Yes, it would have to be before the sunset. 
Sunset fixed it. That he knew. 

But the sun was high yet—was it not? It was well above the 
circle of the hills. He looked out of the window, and in the street 
he noticed where a certain shadow fell. He came back, and sat down. 
He rose again, and wandered in and out of Miradou’s room that 
was just as she left it; and sat again; and wandered. And then 
he went to his window, and out of it he leaned, and looked again for 
the shadow. How much longer the shadow! Yet, of course, there 
was time. 

Orgeas was seated awhile, once more, in his own chair, in his 
particular corner. Facing it was Miradou’s chair, and by Miradou’s 
chair, her footstool. On the table stood the flowers he had brought 
for her. On the mantelpiece there was left, still—why of course 
there was left, still—a bit of her work. From her chair she had but 
to lift her hand and could take her work. That very night she 
would take her work. She was coming, now, to take it. 

Surely it was not so light now, in the room, as it had been. No; 
it was not so light. Orgeas knew that. The light seemed creeping 
away. 

The silvery sound of a church bell, musical, soothing, struck him 
next. But it was Vespers. Was it, though, quite so late? Yes, it 
was Vespers—Vespers at the Cathedral. Well? Miradou must be 
there. She would be coming now. Certainly now. She was on the 
stairs, now. 

Pale and the ghost of himself, for all his sustained trusting, 
Orgeas waited for her who was wandering ghost no more. A woman 
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again ; his child; his hand could press her. Her head was against 
his head. He held her wrist; feeling the throb of her pulses. The 
long, the long suspense was all but over. Miradou would be here. 
It was getting darker now. It was much, much darker. Was 
there any colour in the flowers? And Miradou’s print gown, that 
hung on a peg by the window—it was the child’s red gown, re- 
member—What was the colour of Miradou’s red gown? Had the 
curtain any colour? 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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NEW BRITISH MARKETS 


I 
WESTERN CHINA 






THE subjects which have most influenced the working-class electors 
in our manufacturing districts in their choice of a representative 
have, I have little doubt, been ‘New Markets’ and the protection of 
. British interests. Many of them, owing to restricted markets, are 
threatened with, or suffering from, the dire effects of lack of employ- 
ment. As Mr. Benjamin Kidd has pointed out in his Social Evolu- 
tion, the remarkable series of statistical inquiries into the condition 
& of the people in London, recently undertaken by Mr. Charles Booth 
and his assistants, has brought out the enormous proportion of the 
population which exists in a state of chronic poverty. The total 
percentage of the population found ‘in poverty,’ as the result of these 
inquiries, is stated to be 30°7 per cent. for all London. Such is the 
case, not only of London, but of other industrial centres. The late 
Professor Huxley held, and with ample reason, that the condition of 
life which the French emphatically call la misére, that in which the 
prospect of even steady and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful 
battling with hunger, rounded by a pauper’s grave, is the permanent 
condition of a large proportion of the masses of the people in our 
civilisation. In his work Social Diseases and Worse Remedies, 
published in 1891, he says: 


Anyone who is acquainted with the state of the population of all great indus- 
trial centres, whether in this or other countries, is aware that amidst a large and 
increasing body of that population la misére reigns supreme. . . . I take it to be a 
mere plain truth that throughout industrial Europe there is not a single large 
manufacturing city which is free from a vast mass of people whose condition is 
exactly that described, and from a still greater mass who, living just on the edge 
of the social swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it by any lack of demand for 
their produce. And, with every addition to the population, the multitude already 
sunk into the pit and the number of the host sliding towards it continually increase, 


Great changes have been occurring in the world of late years 
which require close study and consideration in order to form an 
intelligent judgment as to their probable and necessary results, The 
population of Great Britain has trebled itself since the commencement 
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of the century. Fifty years ago two-thirds of the working classes of 
Great Britain were employed upon agriculture. Now, less than one- 
fourth are so employed, and more than one-half are dependent upon 
manufacturing and distributing pursuits. The population of this 
country is increasing by 1,000 souls a day. This increase to our 
population has to be provided for in other pursuits than agriculture. 
Not only is this the case, but year after year more land is being 
thrown out of tillage and more agriculturists, displaced by this cause 
and by improvements in agricultural machinery, have been driven by 
necessity into the large centres of population to compete with the 
industrial and other working classes. 

Of late years, owing to inventions and improvements in the pro- . 
cess of manufacture and the restriction of our markets by the growth 
of foreign competition and hostile tariffs, employment in some of our 
chief industries has ceased to expand or been subject to serious 
decrease. The statistics brought to the notice of the Royal Commis- 
sion on gold and silver by the Lancashire delegate showed that, while 
the population of Lancashire was increasing at the rate of 2} per 
cent. per annum, the operatives employed in the cotton industries 
during the previous twelve years had increased at the rate of only 44 
per cent. The population in Lancashire of late years has therefore 
been increasing five times as rapidly as the chance of employment in 
the main industry of this country. 

The remedy for this lack of employment—the natural remedy— 
the remedy proposed by the Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
—is new markets for our trade, millions of new customers for our 
manufactures. Outside a few minor suggestions this remedy, which 
I had been urging for years upon public attention, was the only 
effective remedy that could be found by the Commissioners. 

Years have passed since the Report of the Commission was issued, 
and absolutely nothing has been done towards the acquirement of 
such markets. In the meantime the great army of unemployed has 
been steadily increasing ; and it is only now, when we are threatened 
with the loss of our great but undeveloped markets in the Far East 
—the markets to which our manufacturers and merchants are look- 
ing for the future extension of their trade—that the leaders of the 
Unionist Party have awakened to the full importance of the subject 
and made the retention and development of neutral markets one of 
the chief items of their electoral programme. Speaking at Man- 
chester on the 10th ult. Mr. Balfour urged that it must be evident 
to every impartial observer that the future of our manufactures 

must depend largely upon the amount, character, and size of the 
markets which we can command, which are not shut out from us by 
hostile tariffs. After referring to the hostile tariffs raised by our 
rivals against our goods as the great danger which now menaces the 
whole manufacturing industry of the country, he pointed out that if 
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some new area of the surface of the world falls into the power of a 
foreign country, everything is immediately done to discourage and 
exclude British manufactures, to turn the whole stream of commerce 
into the hands of the nation who have conquered or otherwise 
obtained the new colony. He said :— 


In so far as our colonies and dependencies are under our control, we give the 
same privileges to the rest of the world as we reserve to our own fellow-subjects. 
Our policy is a generous policy. I do not believe that on that account it is a 
foolish policy. On the contrary, wherever in neutral markets fair play is afforded 
to British goods, there you will find that the great bulk of the commerce falls into 
British hands, That is a distinct gain to us asa nation, It is, above all, a distinct 
gain to you as the working people of this country, and I ask you, therefore, as the 
moral to which I wish to gain your adhesion—I ask you to support the party which, 
without a single exception, is in favour of the material interests of Great Britain; 
which desires, both for the honour of the country and the prosperity of the country, 
to see English commerce safe, English markets widespread, and a great field for 
the industry, the ability, and the enterprise of England’s sons. 


To obtain new markets and the millions of fresh customers that 
we desire, we must open out the great undeveloped countries of the 
world by the construction of railways. Without railways, the cost of 
carriage in a landlocked country so enhances the price of our goods 
as to render their purchase prohibitive even in regions but a short 
distance from the seaports. Every increase of railway communica- 
tion in a country is equivalent for trade purposes to double the 
similar increase of the coast line, with the additional advantage of 
a safe port at every railway station. To stay-at-home people it is 
difficult to realise the condition of affairs in Eastern countries where 
railways do not exist and all traffic has to be carried on by pack 
carriage. Where was the trade of England previous to the com- 
mencement of the Bridgewater canal in the middle of last century, 
when our goods had to be conveyed through the country on pack- 
saddles and in cumbersome wagons ? and how greatly is its present 
extension due to the cheapening of the cost of carriage by the 
invention of steam transit by land and sea! 

For many years I have been spreading the gospel of ‘ new mar- 
kets’ throughout the country, and have striven my utmost to 
interest the public in the great and yet undeveloped markets of the 
East—markets which, if opened out by railways, would give an 
enormous impetus to our manufacturing industries by multiplying, 
perhaps tenfold, our customers amongst the cotton-clad inhabitants 
of Asia. I have endeavoured to impress upon the Government and 
the mercantile and manufacturing community that Great Britain is 
in possession of certain advantages which render her the envy of 
competing nations. She is in possession of India and Burmah, and 
is thus the neighbour of the landlocked half of the great and 
populous Empire of China. I have endeavoured to awaken and have 
awakened an intelligent interest in the subject, and by explorations 
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and close study of the subject have proved beyond question that a 
practicable route between these two great empires exists, and that 
along that route a railway can be constructed at a reasonable cost, 
which would tend greatly to enhance the commerce of Great Britain 
and India with India’s Eastern neighbours—Siam, the Shan States, 
and the western half of China. This railway is an absolute necessity 
for the protection of our North-Eastern Indian frontier, and to 
circumvent French designs upon our valuable present and prospective 
markets in the Far East. 

The construction of railways gives employment, much-needed 
employment, to our iron industries, and creates trade. No one has 
treated this subject with greater ability and clearness than Mr. 
Gladstone did when laying the first cylinder of the railway bridge 
over the Dee in 1877, which saved twenty miles in railway distance. 
He said :-— 


Twenty miles for commodities, some of which are not worth more than four or 
five shillings a ton at the pit’s mouth, twenty miles of communication lost or saved, 
is a question of a market or no market; it is a question of getting the mineral or 
not, And what is now proposed means an enormous expansion of supply for those 
who want the goods, and an enormous extension of demand for this country of 
North Wales, a stimulus of its labour, new fields for its enterprise, and large pro- 
fits, as I hope, by the operation of those powerful organisations that are to carry 
the products of one portion of the country to meet the wants of another. 


The effect of railways in a country like India was stated as follows 


in the Parliamentary Blue Book on Indian Administration during 
the past thirty years, published in 1889 and presented to Parliament 
by the Secretary of State for India :—- 


It is hardly necessary to refer here to the incalculable benefit done by railways 
which, in time of need, carry food from prosperous districts to famine-stricken 
provinces ; or to the impulse given to production and trade when railways carry 
to the seaports surplus products that would otherwise have found no market, and 
might have rotted in granaries ; or to the enormous addition to the military strength 
of the country, when troops and material can be moved to the frontier, or to any 
scene of disturbance, at the rate of 400 miles instead of 10 miles a day, and at one- 
sixth of the old cost. Railways have now been made, or are being made, on all 
the main routes in British or native territory; the system of military railways on 
the north-west frontier is nearly complete; and several lines which do not pay 
commercially have been constructed for the protection of tracts specially liable to 
visitation by famine. 


But carriage in India is by cart, whereas carriage in Western 
China and across the landlocked hilly region lying between the plains 
of Burmah and the River Mekong is by caravan, a far more costly 
form of conveyance, as can be judged by the report of our Consul at 
Zimmé in 1892, where he states the actual cost of carriage between 
Maulmain and Zimmé as 35 rupees per mule load of 150 lb. ; the 
distance being 300 miles. The cost of carriage by mule-caravan 
between the two places is therefore 1} rupee per ton per mile, or 
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fifty-six times as great as the cost of carriage of grain on the railway 
between Toungoo and Rangoon. Of course the price of our goods is 
greatly enhanced owing to this great cost of caravan carriage. Atthe 
time of my visit to Zimmé I found broadcloth brought from Maulmain 
selling at double the Maulmain price, and flannel increased by 33} 
to 50 per cent. in cost. This being the case in a great trade centre, 
only fifteen days’ journey from Maulmain, two by water and thirteen 
by land, it is evident how greatly the sale of our goods must be im- 


peded by the enormous cost of atwo months’ pack-carriage from 
Maulmain to the borders of the Chinese province of Yunnan. No 


wonder the people of that province are at present but small purchasers 
of goods coming from Maulmain and Bangkok. 

Recently British garrisons have been placed in the portion of the 
basin of the Mekong through which my projected Burmah-Siam-China 
Railway would run. One is situated to the West of the River at 
Kiang Tung (Kengtung), and the other to the East of the River at 
Mong Hsin. The further garrison is at present distant by caravan 
track at least 400 miles from the nearest railway station in Burmah. 
In an article of the Pioneer of the 12th of June, 1895, the inter- 
vening country is described as terribly unhealthy during the rains 
and even in the late autumn, and it is stated that— 


We have no great military route along which our troops can march at all seasons 
of the year, halting at posts en route; caravan-routes have to be followed, and 
these become little better than mud-tracks after heavy rain. All the same it is 
necessary to show our ambitious neighbours that we are not to be bounced out of 
territory, even on a far-away frontier, and that a limit is to be put to their policy 
of wholesale annexation. A political officer, with a small escort of Burmah mili- 
tary police, has been stationed in Mong Hsin, east of the Mekong, and 200 rifles of 
the 2nd Burmah Battalion have been sent to Kengtung to be within call in case of 
necessity. The French cannot possibly plead ignorance of the position after Sir 
Frederick Fryer’s speech, and any aggression on their part might have serious con- 
sequences. They played a double game when the Joint Boundary Commission 
assembled, and thus made the work of delimitation very difficult. Now they seem 
for the moment to have climbed down, but one cannot be confident that fresh 
troubles may not arise. Their officers will probably intrigue with the local chiefs, 
stir up discontent among the people of the Kengtung and Keng Cheng States, and 
make the position of our detachments as unpleasant as possible. We know what 
has occurred on the Niger, and similar tactics may be followed on the Mekong. 
Fortunately early news of their movements on the Shan Border will be obtainable, 
as the telegraph is now being laid from Mone to Kengtung (Kiang Tung), At the 
present moment the most northernly French post on the river is Keng Kong 
(wrongly marked on our maps as being on the left bank). This village is eighty 
miles to the south-west of Mong Hsin, where our political agent, Mr. Sterling, is 
now stationed. The trouble that arose while the Boundary Commission was 
assembling seems to have been due to French traders, who crossed to the west of 
the Mekong, visiting Keng Hsen, twenty-five miles to the west of Keng Kong, and 
established themselves in Siamese territory. Further attempts were made to get a 
footing at Mong Hsin, the capital of Keng Cheng, and there was a hoisting of the 
French flag—probably in bravado, or to indicate to any British officer who might 
be travelling in those parts that the subjects of the Republic were acting with the 


consent and approval of their Government. The firm attitude taken up by Mr. | 
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Scott, British Boundary Commissioner, and the stationing of Mr. Sterling with an 
escort at Mong Hsin, had a most wholesome effect. The traders withdrew to 
French territory, and a threatened storm blew over. Keng Cheng, to quote Sir 
Frederick Fryer, remains an integral part of the British Empire, and the holding 
of it effectually blocks the French from any further advance up the Mekong. If 
they wish to tap Yunnan they must try another route further to the eastward. 


From the time I first took up the question of connecting India 
and China—the two most populous empires in the world—by railway, 
and fixed upon Ssumao as its terminus, the French have been in the 
field urging upon their Government the advisability of carrying rail- 
roads from their Indo-Chinese seaboard to the same point. This has 
been urged both by the Deputies, Governors, and Governor-Generals of 
French Indo-China. In 1881 M. Blanscube, the Deputy for Cochin 
China, quoting M. Le Myre de Vilers, then Governor of Saigon, 
said :-— 

The mountains which separate the basin of the Menam from that of the Mekong 
divide this vast peninsula (of Indo-China) into two parts almost equal. All the 


western portion belongs, directly or indirectly, to England; the eastern portion 
must belong to France. 


That is, France must have the two-thirds of Siam in the basin of the 
Mekong, one-half of which it has since annexed. 

In urging that a railway should be constructed from Saigon up 
the valley of the Mekong, he said: ‘Once at Luang Prabang, the 
railway will bifurcate: one branch will go to Tonquin, and the other 
to Yunnan, and all the products of the peninsula and of China will 
flow to Saigon, which will then veritably be the pearl of the extreme 
Orient.’ 

Again, after exploring the upper basin of the Mekong to Ssumao, 
M. Paul Macey, the leader of the Commercial Mission of 1889-90 
organised by the Syndicat Frangais du Haut-Laos for pushing 
French trade in the basin of the Mekong, proposed Ssumao as the 
terminus of the French railway for carrying the trade of Yunnan and 
Central Indo-China to a port on the Tonquin seaboard, It is chiefly 
to carry out this project and attract the trade of South-west China 
to a French port, where prohibitive tariffs are levied on our goods, 
that the French have endeavoured to acquire the upper valley of the 
Mekong. 

Upper Burmah and its Shan States in the valley of the Mekong 
remained independent territory under the King of Burmah, until we 
annexed them at the close of our last Burmese war in 1885, and were 
thus open to French aggression. The French desire, as revealed by 
the official report on the Franco-Burmese Commercial Convention of 
January 1885, to acquire the Burmese Shan States, lying to the east 
of the Mekong, and thus to block our railway route to Ssumao and 
make way for their projected railway route to the same place, opened 
the eyes of our statesmen. On my return from my explorations 
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early in 1885, I was requested by the Foreign Office to submit a 
Report upon ‘ The present State and Political Aspect of Indo-China,’ 
and it was principally the knowledge gained by our Government 
of the contemplated French action that induced Lord Salisbury 
to take steps towards the annexation of Upper Burmah and its Shan 
States. Ever since that time the French have been scheming to stop 
our route to China and to get it into their own hands. This is fully 
evidenced by the correspondence contained in the Parliamentary 
Blue Book ‘ Siam No. 1, 1894.’ 

Ssumao is admirably placed for purposes of trade. It lies in the 
richest part of Yunnan, forty miles east of the Mekong, some six 
days’ caravan journey to the north-east of Kiang Hung, and halfway 
between the Kunlon-Ferry over the Salween and the Franco-Chinese 
treaty port of Mengtsu which lies three days’ distance from Manhao, 
the head of boat-navigation on the Red River. It is equidistant in 
a crow-line from the Kunlon-Ferry, Mengtsu, Tali-fu, the chief city 
of North-West Yunnan, and Yunnan-fu, the provincial capital of the 
Chinese province of Yunnan. The distance by caravan-track over 
the wild Alpine region lying between the Kunlon-Ferry and Ssumao 
is circuitous, owing to the character of the country, and must be at 
least as great as the distance from Maulmain to Zimmé. The cost 
of freight between the two latter places, we learn from our consul at 
Zimmé, is 522 rupees per ton. That sum would approximately 
measure the handicap per ton the French would have over us in 
trading in the populous regions of China, which lie to the east of the 
Mekong, if they managed to get possession of the route to Ssumao, 
and we were forced to content ourselves with a terminus on the 
Salween at the Kunlon-Ferry. *With the French maximum tariff, 
which is intended to be prohibitive, levied on all British goods 
entering French ports in Indo-China, their railway would be useless 
for the spread of our manufactures, and the trade of Southern and 
Western China would pass into the hands of French manufacturers. 
Thus the largest and richest undeveloped market in the world, the 
great market of the future that our merchants have had their eyes 
upon ever since our first war with Burmah in 1825-26, when we 
became neighbours of Siam and the Shan States, would be lost to us 
and acquired by our commercial rivals. 

Ever since 1860 our Chambers of Commerce have been incessantly 
pressing our Government for the connection of Burmah with China 
by the construction of a railway to Ssumao, and both the Home and 
Indian Government have looked favourably upon the project, but as 
long as Upper Burmah and its Shan States were independent, the 
project was difficult to carry into execution. The annexation of 
Burmah removed all political difficulties, for the King of Siam was 
known to be favourable to the railway, and was eager to see it carried 
out. The opinions of the recent Indian Viceroys as to the facilitation 
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of commerce across the Burmah frontier can be judged by their 
public utterances. 

At the time Lord Dufferin gave up the Viceroyalty of India, he 
declared at a public meeting that ‘before no very distant date, I 
prophesy that our chief means of communication with China will lie 
through the north or east of Burmah.’ 

This can never be the case, owing to the great cost of carriage, 
until Burmah is connected with Ssumao by railway, and we find Lord 
Lansdowne, the succeeding Viceroy, remarking with reference to the 
trade across the Burmese frontier, that ‘at this moment our trans- 
frontier trade is miserably insufficient, and it is not likely to increase 
as it ought until railway communication with the frontier has been 
improved.’ 

From the time that India was taken over from the East India 
Company by the British Government in 1858, Chief Commissioner 
after Chief Commissioner of Burmah has pointed out the advisability 
of carrying out this project, and in January 1884, when passing 
through Rangcon to commence my explorations, I was informed by 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite, the then Chief Commissioner of Burmah, 
that ‘he considered the proposed railway for the connection of Siam 
and the Shan States with Maulmain would do more for the develop- 
ment of the trade of Burmah than anything else that could be con- 
ceived ; and that he was so certain of this that he was then urging 
the Government of India to sanction the first section of a line for the 
connection of Maulmain and Rangoon, which would connect our 
projected railway with the Rangoon system of lines, and ultimately 
India and China.’ 

Speaking at the Society of Arts eight years later, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, in referring to the annexation of Burmah, showed _what 
he then thought of its importance. He said :— 


We had annexed the country of Burmah, which of itself was of great value, 
but its real importance lay in the fact that it might become the high road of our 
trade with China, and by that means, with a port like Rangoon and a railway 
running up to the Chinese frontier, we could get command of a new field for 
English commerce. If those who had the leisure, opportunity, and power of 
effecting such enterprises would go into these countries, and bring their influence 
to bear on questions of this kind, much good would be done, 


This railway proposed for the connection of Burmah with Siam 
and with China is equally favourably reported upon by our consul in 
Northern Siam, who, according to the telegram of the Rangoon — 
correspondent of the Times dated June 23, says in his report 
on the trade of the Zimmé District for 1894 that ‘there has been 
a marked development of trade with the Shan States in recent 
years, though nothing has been done to improve communications. 
The promising field of Northern Siam has been neglected by British 
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capitalists, who would be amply repaid if they constructed a railway 
to Maulmain.’ 

It may be well to note that, in his report eight years ago to the 
Foreign Office, the same consul, who had traversed the greater part 
of our route, as well as its branch to Bangkok, after explaining in 
detail that there were very slight difficulties in its path, reported 
that 


This route, I think, is preferable, not only because it offers greater natural 
_ facilities, but because a large portion of the country traversed is capable of great 
development, and it is evident that the advantages of a railway to these states are 
based, not on the aetual wealth, but on the consequent development of the country. 


The failure of the Buffer States negotiations, which has blocked 
French railway access to Ssumao, was first indicated by the Rangoon 
correspondent of the Jimes in his telegram of the 8th of May, where 
he says that 


Fifty Shan chieftains attended a durbar at Taanggyi yesterday. Sir Frederick 
Fryer, while congratulating them on the marvellous progress and prosperity of 
their states, urged them to expend more money on public works and to suppress 
public gambling, which is the curse of the Shan States. Sir Frederick Fryer said 
that Keng Cheng would remain part of the empire, and that a political officer 
would be stationed there for the future. 


The Keng Cheng above alluded to is the Kyaing Chaing mentioned 
in the Buffer State Negotiations in the Parliamentary Blue Book 
* Siam No. 1, 1894.’ It was to form the northern part of the Buffer 
State, the southern portion being formed of the portion of Muang 
Nan lying on the left bank of the Mekong which had been ceded by 
Siam to France. As Keng Cheng is to remain part of our Indian 
Empire, the construction of the Buffer State has evidently been given 
up. This has probably been due to the hostile action of the French 
officials, who, no doubt, wished to curry favour with the French 
public, which has all along been strongly adverse to any of the 
country they have annexed from Siam being incorporated in the 
Buffer State. 

It will be well, therefore, to note the action that has been resolved 
upon by our late Foreign Minister in case the negotiations should 
fail. In his despatch to Lord Dufferin, dated October 27, 1893, 
Lord Rosebery stated as follows :— 


Should these negotiations, however, unfortunately fail, and should the French 
Government be unable to accept the above proposal (which is offered in the most 
conciliatory spirit), the British Government would have to take such measures as 
they might consider necessary for their own protection. These it is not necessary 
more particularly to define. But they would, at any rate, be compelled to maintain 
and strengthen their hold over the state of Kyaing Chaing on both sides of the 
Mekong, and over Kyaing Ton (Kiang Tung), which also extends for a certain 
distance along the left side of that river, in such manner as they might deem 
fitting ; and, indeed, to assume a proper control of the river itself where it passes 
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through their territories. They would also take into immediate consideration the 
measures necessary to preserve an independent state between the main body of the 
British dominions and those of France. This isa provision which they have always 
believed to be in accordance with the views, as it certainly is with the declarations, 
of the French Government, and one which they deem to be absolutely necessary 
for peaceful and good relations between the two countries. 


In other words, the remainder of Siam and its Shan States would 
be placed under British protection. To carry out this protection 
effectively, the Burmah-Siam-China Railway is an indispensable 
necessity. That the words can mean nothing less is evident from 
Lord Rosebery’s first speech in the House of Lords as Premier, where 
he stated that 


Her Majesty’s Government are fully aware of the responsibility imposed upon 
them by the fact that the commerce of Siam is almost entirely British, and we 
have taken due note of the assurances of the French Government, made not less to 
myself than to my predecessor in office, that the boundary of French and English 
influence is divided by the Mekong River. 


That the French in Indo-China are aware of the consequences of 
the bursting of the Buffer State bubble is shown by an extract from 
the Courrier de Saigon contained in the Homeward Mail on the 
17th of June, where, referring to Siam, it is stated that 


England has long coveted this country, which, added to Burmah, would prevent 
for ever a French rapprochement with Russian Asia. The English have already 
taken possession of Siam commercially; the telegraph is under their control ; and 
most of the commercial houses of Bangkok are in their hands, 


The Courrier goes on to complain ‘of the fault committed by the 
French Foreign Minister in not acting with greater firmness. While 
our forces are mobilised in Madagascar, a giant’s step will be made 
in Siam by our rivals.’ 

‘A French rapprochement with Russian Asia’ means, in other 
words, a partition of China between France and Russia, a design fully 
treated by me in my article in this Review of March 1894. 

That Russia has not left her part of the prospective plunder out 
of view is evidenced by the letter dated June 7 from the Tokio 
correspondent of the Times, which appeared in its issue of the 13th 
of July, where he ably treats with and exposes Russian action. 
Since the letter was written, Russia has gained a hold over China by 
guaranteeing its loan. This hold it will not improbably endeavour 
to turn into a protectorate. The word ‘protectorate’ is, according to 
the French political officials, hard to define; it is wonderfully elastic, 
and means with them the first step towards annexation. A Russian 
protectorate of China would certainly mean, eventually, the turning 
of China into a Russian possession—the loss to us of that great 
market containing about one-fourth of the population of the world— 
and the danger to India portrayed in my former article. 
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With France and Russia in alliance, and engaged in hatching 
such schemes in the Far East, Lord Rosebery had good reason for his 
statement at the Royal Academy Banquet on the 4th of May 
that 


We have hitherto been favoured with one Eastern question, which we have 
always endeavoured to lull, as something too portentous for our imagination; but 
of late a new Eastern question has been superadded to that of which we were 
already aware, which, I confess, to my apprehension is, in the dim vistas of futurity, 
infinitely graver than even that question of which we have hitherto known. 





We have been lately warned by a very able foreign statesman 
that ‘ninety times out of a hundred France would aid Russia in its 
projects of aggrandisement, and that Russia would aid France but 
ten times out of a hundred.’ However much they might squabble 
over the subsequent division of the plunder, we can but expect that 
their recent alliance in the Far East will sooner or later end in an 
attempt to partition Eastern Asia between them. Such an alliance 
should be met by an alliance of all other commercial nations having 
business relations with the East, who would save the great neutral 
market of China from absorption and closure against their goods by 
France and Russia. 

It is well that we have once more a strong and skilful pilot at the 
helm, to whom we can safely trust the guidance of our ship through 
the storms now gathering in the Far East. But more is required. 
The pilot must be strenuously backed by the crew. Without the 
backing of the British public, Lord Salisbury could not have saved 
Upper Burmah for our trade. Our great markets in Siam and China 
are at stake, markets which we largely depend upon for the future 
expansion of our industries and trade. This is a question more vital 
to the poor than to the rich. If they have not the grit to strive for 
new markets and to save the markets they at present possess, they 
will have only themselves to blame when they cease to find work, 
and are penniless, starving, and on the threshold of the workhouse. 
The defence of our old markets and the development of new fields 
for our commerce, for our trade and industries, are bread-and-butter 
interests of the first importance, and should be the chief aims of the 
statesmen and people of the British nation. 

Hout 8. Hauer, 
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II 


TIBET 


THE rapidity with which the more inaccessible parts of the earth’s 
surface are being thrown open to the explorer, politician, missionary, 
and trader, is almost bewildering, and, in the case of Tibet, events 
have followed one upon another so closely that the latest but most 
important rapprochement between that hermit kingdom and the 
outer world has passed almost unnoticed. We refer to what has been 
called ‘The Sikkim-Tibet Convention,’ but might more appro- 
priately be called ‘ The Anglo-Chinese Convention for the regulation 
of trade between India and Tibet.’ It is little more than twenty 
years since Prejevalsky (the pioneer of a series of explorers, among 
whom the Indian Pandits, Nain Singh and Kishen Singh, Carey, 
Dalgleish, Rockhill, Bower, and Miss Taylor, have achieved equally 
brilliant fame) made a plucky but unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Lhasa, the holy capital of Tibet. Repeated knockings at the closed 
door have not been without effect, and our right to commercial inter- 
course with Tibet is now not only unquestioned, but officially recog- 
nised. It will be some little time, though, before any European will 
succeed in making his way to Lhasa, for Captain Bower’s experiences 
prove that the approach from the north is as jealously guarded as 
ever, while, on the southern confines, England is now playing the 
part of watch-dog. For the recent treaty, be it noted, is purely com- 
mercial ; hence, neither private travellers nor missionaries will be at 
liberty to cross the frontier, and the Indian authorities are now 
interested in seeing that these conditions are not violated. This is 
apparent from a speech of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir C. Elliott, in which he explained the circumstances that had 
rendered necessary the turning back of two Scotch missionaries in May 
last, who, with more zeal than discretion, had attempted to push their 
way into Tibetan territory. 

It is a convenient time, therefore, to take stock of the recent con- 
tributions to our knowledge of this interesting country, and in doing 
so I must’ give foremost place to the hitherto unpublished journal 
of a highly intelligent native employé in the Bengal Educational 
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Department, Sarat Chandra Das, who, both by knowledge of the 
Tibetan language and by his Buddhistie religious views, proved a 
persona gratissima in the country. This was seen in the course of 
the first Tibetan mission in 1879, in which he was accompanied by 
Ugyen Gyatsho. The full account of this journey, I believe, was never 
published, but Chandra Das’s second trip in 1881 was more fortunate. 
The admirably written account of this journey covers over 200 closely 
printed folio pages, and some extracts will be sure to interest my 
readers. 

Sarat Chandra Das started on his Tibetan exploration on the 7th 
of November, 1881, from Darjeeling. His outfit and equipment 
must have been of the slenderest, as he and his companions at first 
camped out in the open. The very first night in the Rungit Valley, 
he says: 

We spread our rugs to sleep in the long grass. Various kinds of insects crept 
over my clothes and shirt and made me uncomfortable, The prickly points of 
brambles and other weeds and the long grass penetrated through the thin rug on 


which I lay. At 3 a.m. slight showers of rain fell, which wetted our clothes and 
blankets as we lay on the bare ground and broke our sleep. 


As they ascended the slopes of the mighty Himalayas the climb- 
ing became more arduous and bivouacking sub Jove frigido less 
pleasant, till, on the summit of the Kangra-la-chen Pass, the col of the 
great dividing range, the best camping-ground was between two rocks, 
on the edge of an abyss, with an ocean of snow around them. Here 
these exhausted but plucky Hindoos managed to steal a few hours of 
sleep lulled by the roar of distant avalanches. Fortunately the snow, 
which fell thickly on their blankets, froze there and kept them warm. 
A few hours’ journey further on they came in sight of a long wall, 
a miniature counterpart of the Great Wall of China, which was raised 
by the Tibetans during the Nepalese war, and which, in spite of the 
lapse of years, was still in good condition. In one day about five 
miles of this wall was erected, the general having commanded each 
soldier to construct a fathom’s length in the twenty-four hours. Here 
the frontier guards—that dreaded obstacle of explorers—were lax, 
for not a dog barked and nota guard awoke. The same good fortune 
befell them later, on entering the holy city of Lhasa, and we incline 
to think that it was due to their trusty guide, Phurchung. who boldly 
carried the war into the enemy’s country by questioning every one he 
met as to who they were, whence they came, and whither they were 
bound, thus dispelling all suspicions of his own character and busi- 
ness. It is by their vigilant system of frontier pickets, stationed at 
the various passes dotted along their stupendous mountain barrier, 


that the Tibetans have been enabled to maintain their exclusive 


political existence. Had Tibet owned a seaboard, its history would 
have been far different. 


The first important town reached was Tashi-Lhunpo, the Teshu 
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Lumbo of Bogle and Turner. The former, while protesting his ina- 
bility to describe places, manages to convey an intelligible picture. 


Teshu Lumbo is built on the lower declivity of a steep hill. The roof of the 
palace, which is large, is all of copper gilt. The building is of dark-coloured 
brick. The houses of the town rise one above another; four churches with gilt 
ornaments are mixed with them, and altogether it presents a princely appearance, 
Many of the courts are spacious, flagged with stone, and with galleries running 
round them. The alleys, which are likewise paved, are narrow. The palace is 
appropriated to the Lama and his officers, to temples, granaries, warehouses, 
&e. The rest of the town is entirely inhabited by priests, in number about 
four thousand, 


Here Sarat Chandra Das and his companion, Ugyen Gyatsho 
(about whom, by the bye, he is perpetually grumbling in his diary), 
arrived on the 9th of December, and were provided with acecommoda- 
tion in a spare house belonging to their friend, the Minister, who 
happened to be away for a few days at his native town of Dong-tse. 
The exact rank and position of the Minister we are not told, but he 
was a dignitary of very high rank. The opportunity was taken to 
revisit several of their old friends, with whom they chatted about the 
topics of the day. One of these was the compulsory currency of 
debased coin in Shigatze, and another burning subject was the recent 
riots and the commission of inquiry then sitting. 

A few days afterwards a great event occurred. 

All the alleys of Shigatze, the courtyards and adjoining, gardens, were filled 
with about 15,000 persons, eagerly waiting to see the tamasha of the arrival of 
the Kashmir envoy with his guards and escort in military uniform. The Maha- 
rajah’s envoy, with about fifty sowars, or troopers, besides a hundred followers, 
were all mounted on ponies. Among these could be distinguished a few Sikhs, 
Muhammadans with their flowing beards and white turbans, Ladakhis in their 
clumsy lambskin dress, Murmis from Nepal, Dukpas from Chang, a few Nepalese, 
and some Tibetans from Kirong. The Kashmir Government, we were told, sends 
an envoy to Lhasa every three years with presents, under the name of tribute, to 
the grand Lama. 


The origin of this custom appears to date from the invasion ot 
Rudok and Gar, the two rich wool-producing provinces of Tibet, by 
Zorwar Sing, the famous Sikh general of the Maharajah Golab Sing, 
in 1840-41. The same two provinces are said to contain the richest (?) 
and most sacred monasteries of Tibet. This invasion naturally 
excited the wrath of the Lhasa Government, who applied to their 
suzerain, the Emperor of China, by whom more than 10,000 soldiers 
were despatched into the field. Zorwar Sing underrated the strength 
of his foes, and in a pitched battle he and his troops were cut to 
pieces. The Chinese threatened the conquest of Ladak, but the 
Maharajah sued for peace, and a treaty was concluded between his 
envoy and the Dalai Lama, one of the conditions being the payment 
of a triennial tribute. Readers of Chinese history will recollect that 
Lord Macartney travelled throughout the breadth of the Celestial 
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Empire in happy ignorance that the words ‘ tribute-bearer’ were in- 
scribed on the flags floating above his barge. And certainly, under 
the changed political conditions of the present day, the idea of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, one of the feudal princes of British India, 
paying tribute to Tibet, a dependency of China, is almost as ridiculous 
as the Macartney episode. It may be said that erroneous ideas of 
this sort ‘please them and don’t hurt us ;’ but, on the other hand, 
these mistaken notions as to the supreme mightiness of China have 
indirectly a very mischievous effect and lead to complications and 
hostilities, as in the recent case of the Sikkim imbroglio with 
Tibet and, we may add, in that of Corea also. 

Scarcely had the imposing pageant from Kashmir passed on, when 
a more mournful and pitiable procession came in sight. From the 
principal streets heralds advanced towards the thom announcing 
the nature of the punishments inflicted by the Ampa, or Chinese 
Governor, on certain prisoners convicted of riot and revolt. 


The unhappy prisoners were flogged as they were ignominiously paraded round 
and dragged mercilessly along, for they could hardly move, each having a large 
wooden collar board, 3 feet by 3} feet, and 34 inches thick, attached to hisneck. The 
board is in two parts, each of which contains two semicircular apertures. The 
half-boards are screwed together so as to form a huge collar frame, leaving the 
head and one of the hands visible above. A chain is attached to the board, by 
the other end of which the warder drags the prisoner. On the board are inscrip- 
tions in Tibetan and Chinese, giving an account of the nature of the crime and 
penalty inflicted. The poor wretches were ready to sink under the weight of the 
board, but this they were not allowed to do; whenever one attempted to sit 
down, the whip of his cruel warder served to keep him up. 


These prisoners were ‘circle headmen’ who had failed to raise 
the necessary travelling allowances demanded by the Ampas on 
their annual tour of inspection. The cruel and extortionate cha- 
racter of the whole proceeding is scarcely credible. Sarat Chandra 
Das's account is that the usual daily allowance granted to the Ampa 
on these occasions is 500 rupees, but that in 1881 the Ampas insisted 
on 750 rupees being forthcoming, and that the people made a vehe- 
ment outcry, asserting their inability to pay such an outrageous sum. 
Torture was then resorted to, to compel the villagers to pay up, and 
the Jongpons, disgusted at this tyranny, appear to have displayed 
more or less sympathy with the people. Matters became serious, 
and when the Ampa proceeded to flog the Tsipon, or civil officer, 
volleys of stones were thrown at theformer. Orderlies were hurriedly 
despatched to the capital and the senior Ampa, and some other 
officials came down post-haste and held a commission of inquiry. 
The Jongpons were degraded and condemned to receive 200 bamboo 
cuts, while the six village headmen were to receive the frightful 
punishment of 400 strokes of the bamboo! It is no wonder to 
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learn that several of these miserable men died under such inhuman 
treatment. 

After a brief residence at Shigatze the two travellers were sum- 
moned to Dong-tse, a town some forty miles off, to the presence of 
their friend and patron, the Minister. His holiness was distressed to 
hear of the perils and privations they had undergone in crossing the 
Himalaya frontier, and remarked that there was no necessity for their 
having undertaken such a difficult and dangerous journey through 
the jurisdiction of Tinki-jong, while they had the Grand Lama’s pass- 
port which had been given them three years before, according per- 
mission to them to return to Tibet across another pass which he 
described as very easy and free from snow. During their absence . 
in India the Minister had been engaged on a work on history, rhetoric, 
astrology, and science, a group of subjects almost as alarmingly ex- 
tensive as that of Mr. Pickwick’s distinguished friend, Count 
Smorltork. A chapter on photography, however, appeared to have 
been carefully written, and was illustrated with the Minister’s own 
drawings of photographic apparatus which the Pandit had left on 
his last visit. Some difficulty had been experienced in finding 
suitable Tibetan equivalents for collodion, iodizer, &c., but nitrate of 
silver had been rendered by the Minister as nul-chhu, or ‘ silver water,’ 
while shal-thu, or ‘face-wash,’ was the term adopted for ‘ developer.’ 
The idea of photography, with its attendant marvels, being introduced 
into Tibet is surely enough to make the departed incarnations of the 
Grand Lamas turn in their graves. 

There is a vast deal of information scattered throughout the 
Pandit’s journal which gives a graphic notion of life in Tibet. The 
lofty monasteries, with their numerous storeys and massive copper 
domes, the solemn ceremonies and semi-Catholic observances and 
rites performed by the Minister and his monks, the Chinese-like 
dinners of thirteen courses, and the quaint conversation on the topics 
of the day, all these, though scarcely admitting of quotation, are 
interesting, and show that, with all its exclusiveness, Tibetan society 
is far from being uncultured, while among the higher classes, in spite 
of their ignorance of Western customs and civilisation, there is a 
pleasing and refreshing old-world courtesy. 

The winter in Tibet was very severe, especially in February. The 
north wind blew, raising storms of dust, stones, and sand, and these, 
falling on the papered shutters of the Pandit’s room, often disturbed 
him. Notwithstanding the cold, this is the busiest and merriest time 
of the year. The monks and lay people are remarkable for their 
early rising ; the great trumpet sounds at 3 a.M.,and any monk lying 
abed later than four without excuse was sent to the discipliner for a 
birching. : 

One of the most interesting persons met by Sarat Chandra Das was 
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a Tibetan lady, about thirty years of age, called Lhacham, for whom 
he was called upon to prescribe. 

She was dressed like a Mongolian princess; her head was covered with a 
crown-like head-dress, studded with precicus stones and numberless pearls of all 
sizes ; pearl necklaces, amber and coral strings hung down to her breast; and the 
richest Chinese brocades and Tibetan serge were used in her vestments. 


To this lady Sarat Chandra Das duly administered some drugs, but 
without any beneficial result, a circumstance which seriously dis- 
concerted the Minister, who gravely called on the Pandit for an 
explanation. The latter seems to have displayed much sense and 
acumen in dealing with awkward questions of this nature. On the 
present occasion he answered pointedly enough, that as the lady, by 
her own confession, had been ringing the changes on the prescriptions 
of a Chinese quack, a Nepalese doctor, and lastly several learned 
Tibetan physicians, he (Sarat Chandra Das) thought the best thing 
for her would be to give up all medicines for a time, a piece of 
advice which was happily justified by its result. With this lady the 
Pandit had some characteristic tea-table chat. She was particularly 
interested in his narration of Indian customs, one circumstance that 
excited her astonishment being the use of palkis. The Pandit 
defended the custom on the ground of its convenience; in fact, he 
said, he could not understand how in Tibet, where wheeled vehicles 
are unknown, the use of the sedan chair was considered such a luxury 
and confined to the two Grand Lamas, the Ampas, and the Regent. 
The lady’s reply was characteristic : 


‘Pandibla, to use human beings as beasts of conveyance and thereby to degrade 
them to a lower level is a cruel thing. It would be disgraceful to our missers 
(farmers) to yield to such an indignity.’ 


The Pandit here tried to catch the lady tripping, but she proved 
more than a match for her questioner. 


‘ How is it, said I, ‘that the Tibetans do not feel ashamed to carry the Ampa, 
who is no holy personage at all?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied she, ‘the Imperial Resident is 
the representative of the Emperor of China, who is a Bodhisattva incarnate. 
Both the Grand Lamas and the Regent are divine beings.’ 


Lhacham manifested much horror at the revolting custom of 
suttee, which was abolished by the British. 


But when I related to her that in India one husband had several wives, and 
that among the Philings (British) and the enlightened natives of India monogamy 
is alone practised, she stared at me with wonder, and expressed much curiosity to 
hear an account of such strange customs, ‘One wife with one husband only!” 
she exclaimed, in comic surprise. ‘Do not you, Pandibla, think that we Tibetan 
women are happier than the Indian or Philing women, of whom the former must 
be the more miserable?’ ‘Indeed, they are so,’ replied I, ‘It is fair that one 
‘woman should have one husband, but how monstrous it is that one man should 
marry several wives!’ exclaimed Lhacham. ‘Pray tell me,’ said I, ‘is it not 
inconvenient for one wife to serve many husbands?’ ‘I do not see,’ observed 
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Lhacham, ‘ how the Indian women are happier than the Tibetan women, while 
the former have to divide among many the affection and property of their single 
husband, whereas in Tibet the housewife is the real lady of all the joint earnings 
and inheritance of several brothers, who are sprung from the same mother and are 
undoubtedly the same blood, flesh, and bones. Their persons are one, though their 
souls might be different.’ 


It was in the company of this lady that the Pandit journeyed to 
Lhasa, an expedition that was fraught with much difficulty and 
danger. Before starting, the Minister thus summed up the situation : 

‘Sarat Chandra, Lhasa is not a good place. The people there are not like those 
whom you met here. The Lhasa people are suspicious and insincere. I advise 
you not to stay long in one place. Lhacham Kusho is a powerful and influential 


personage in Lhasa. She will protect you; but you should so behave as to rarely 
require her protection.’ 


But the chief misfortune that befell the Pandit was one in which 
his lady benefactress could hardly give him much assistance. He 
was suffering from a severe cold when he started, and as the party 
journeyed eastwards towards the Palti, or Yamdo-tsho, Lake, this 
ailment developed into inflammation of the lungs, which reached its 
crisis on their arrival at the Samding Monastery. Here there was no 
room in the house they had selected, and the Pandit’s rugs were 
spread in the open portico ! ; 

The fear that my servants would forsake me when my illness became protracted, 
leaving me in some cemetery, where, while still alive, my limbs would be torn by 
hungry vultures, wolves, and dogs, ever distressed me. In this miserable plight, 
while passing a restless night, at times startled by the howling of the wind blowing 
below the eaves of the house, I thought of the world whither I should be hurried 


soon, and absolutely resigned myself to the mercy of Him who had brought me 
into this existence. 


The Pandit grew worse, and on the 22nd of May it appears to have 
been ‘touch and go’ with him. However, after numerous doses 
of Tibetan medicines and endless rites to propitiate the gods, an 
improvement eventually set in, and, with the bracing mountain air, 
his recovery was rapid. As soon as he was well he was admitted to 
see Dorje Phagmo, the abbess of the monastery and half-sister of 
his friend Lhacham. This famous personage is mentioned in Giorgi’s 
Alphabetum Tibetanum, a monument of ponderous erudition. She, or 
rather one of her numerous incarnations, was met by Mr. Bogle and 
Dr. Hamilton, during their sojourn in Tibet, as told in Mr. Markham’s 
fascinating volume. At the time of Sarat Chandra Das’s visit, Dorje 
Phagmo was an intelligent and learned lady, about twenty-six years 
of age, of middle’ stature, agreeable looks, and grave manners, but 
without the dignified demeanour, personal accomplishments, and 
polite refinement of her half-sister. 

From the Palti, or Yamdo, Lake, the Pandit and his companions 
travelled north-east, crossing the Tsang-po, or great Tibetan river, 
the aspect of which is thus described : 
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Its sublime and majestic scenery, the like of which I never beheld before, quite 
ravished my heart. Inthe snowy Himalayas there are torrents and rapids rushing 
down with impetuosity, and when I looked from a lofty summit towards the deep 
valleys, the streams there dwindled down to silver threads meandering in deep 
gorges. But here the scene was otherwise ; the great Tsang-po flowed at the base of 
a gigantic, yawning chasm which extended for miles between two ranges of lofty 
dark mountains, whose flanks, overhanging the river from the north, were covered 
with dark forests of fir-like trees. At the foot of those lofty mountains, but still 
in the uplands, there were pretty-looking villages, with castle-like, whitewashed 
houses, most of the larger houses being surrounded with tall trees, 


The river was crossed in clumsily constructed, flat-bottomed 
wooden boats, other travellers being accommodated in hide boats. 
Lhasa was approached on the 30th of May, its gilded domes glistening 
in the slanting rays of the sun. The lofty buildings of Potala, the 
palace of the Dalai Lama, with its towers, pinnacles, and gilded roofs, 
rose majestically on the left. 


People, monks, and laymen looked out of their windows as we passed by. The 
architectural peculiarity of the houses, especially the prismoidal shape of the 
windows, fringed below the lintels, and their curiously painted cornices, arrested 
our attention at the very entrance. The broad road along which we travelled was 
lined with aged trees. The Chinese-fashioned houses, roofed with bluish glazed 
tiles and crowned with turrets in the middle, the numerous festoons of inscribed 
and painted rags which stretched from one turret of a house to another, and the 
green meadows, all combined to give a majestic and picturesque appearance to this 
renowned metropolis of Tibet. 


Fortunately for Sarat Chandra Das and his friends, his head 
drooping with fatigue and his goggles gave him the appearance of 
one suffering from small-pox, which was then rife in the province 
of U, and he escaped notice and interrogation at the bridge 
house, where by rights even natives are strictly examined. Both 
sides of the street were lined with shops kept by Tibetan and Chinese 
merchants. In front of every shop and house there was a chimney- 
shaped, pyramidal clay structure in which incense was offered to 
gods. The dried leaves of the juniper and different kinds of arbores- 
cent firs obtained from Tsari and other places were being burnt as 
the travellers passed, and smoked profusely, emitting a peculiarly 
fragrant smell. One street was devoted to the shops of the Nepalese 
merchants; another was crowded with Chinese shops, filled with 
porcelain, silk fabrics, brick tea, &c. 

One of the most important incidents at Lhasa was the Pandit’s 
audience of the Grand Lama, a favour which was arranged by Sarat 
Chandra’s good friend Lhacham. It was on the 10th of June that 
the travellers repaired to the Potala Palace, and after scaling about a 
dozen ladders leading from one storey to another (an ascent which 
tried the poor Pandit’s lungs severely), the top of the ‘ red palace’ 
was at last reached. A grand panorama here unfolded itself before 
their eyes; the broad valley of the Kyi-chhu, in the centre of which 
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stood the holy city surrounded by numerous groves, the great monas- 
teries at the foot of two long ranges of lofty hills, the green tanks 
nestling in the groves, and the gilded domes and spires of the sacred 
buildings and palaces. 

At last the Pandit and his friends were summoned to the reception- 
hall. 


Walking very gently, we arrived in the middle of the hall, where one of the 
donners (scarf collectors) received the presentation scarves from our hands. Chola 
Kusho here in a whisper advised me not to put any silver or gold, if I had any to 
present to the Grand Lama, in the hands of the donners, but to place it on a casket 
in the presence of the Grand Lama himself. Accordingly, when in my turnI was 
presented to his holiness, I unexpectedly placed a piece of gold, weighing a 
tola, on hislap. This surprised all the officers, who looked towards me astonished 
at my boldness. Two large golden lamp burners, resembling flower vases, flickered 
on two sides of the throne, or altar, which was supported by carved wooden lions. 
On it sat his holiness, a child of eight, clad in silken scarves of great value. A 
yellow mitre hat covered ‘the Grand Lama’s’ head, the pendent hoods of which 
veiled his ears, a yellow mantle covered his shoulders, and he sat cross-legged 
with the palms of his hands joined together to blessus. In my turn I received his 
holiness’s benediction and surveyed his divine face. Other lamas approached him 
with downcast looks and resumed their respective seats, never having the audacity 
to look up to the Grand Lama’s face. I wanted to linger a few seconds in his 
holiness’s presence, but was not allowed to do so, other candidates for benediction 
displacing me by pushing me gently. The princely child possessed a really bright 
and fair complexion, with rosy cheeks. His eyes were large and penetrating ; the 
cut of his face was remarkably Aryan though somewhat marred by the obliquity 
of his eyes. The thinness of his person was probably owing to the fatigues of the 
ceremonies of the court, of his religious duties, and of ascetic observances since 
taking the vows of monkhood. 


This description reminds us somewhat of Captain Turner’s in- 
teresting interview, just a hundred years previously, with the Teshu 
Lama, Although that infant was far younger, being only eighteen 
months old, he conducted himself with astonishing decorum and 
dignity, looking steadfastly at the British envoy during the whole of 
his speech and nodding his head as if he understood every word. 
He grew up to be an enlightened and popular ruler. 

Ugyen Gyatsho did not accompany Sarat Chandra Das to Lhasa, 
but had been left behind at Tashi-Lhunpo, where he kept a diary, 
amassing all the information he could respecting the customs, legends, 
&e., of the people. He had also availed himself of the opportunity 
to make a collection of plants. Ugyen Gyatsho was in fact a clever, 
useful fellow, although we do not hear much about him in Sarat 
Chandra’s book. This was not his first exploring journey in Tibet, 
for he had travelled from Darjiling to Shigatze and back in 1879, 
but for some reason or other the full account of this journey was 
never published. His most important expedition was in 1883-84, 
when his surveys covered the whole of a large sheet (No. 6 of the 
North-East Transfrontier Series), embracing about 2,750 square miles, 
about the course of the river Tsang-po and Lake Yamdo. More 
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recently still Ugyen Gyatsho rendered valuable service in the capacity 
of chief interpreter during the Sikkim expedition. 

No doubt a good deal of the information garnered in the present 
volume is the fruit of Ugyen Gyatsho’s researches, but it is very 
regrettable that so much still remains behind unpublished, and in all 
probability unutilised, and this suggests to us that the Indian 
Government would assuredly find it to their interest, as well as to 
that of literature in general, to appoint a Government editor. Vast 
stores of information, statistical, military, political, and scientific, 
stream into headquarters from every corner of the Indian empire, but 
much of this literary harvest never sees the light. The annual 
reports of the various departments and provinces are printed with 
praiseworthy regularity, but for special reports, say the journal of 
some officer deputed on a special expedition—anything, in fact, out of 
the ordinary routine—for such papers there are no cut-and-dried rules, 
and their fate is usually oblivion. Asa writer in the Calcutta Review 
remarked a year or two ago: 


How many precious stores of information might be rescued from the same 
tomb if a learned and sympathetic Jittérateur were but armed with a search- 
warrant! We fear, though, that the historiographer, the scientist, and the 
statistician are among the sworn foes of Foreign Departments. In Europe, indeed, 
this normal state of enmity is mitigated by the occasional production of blue 
books, yellow books, or white books, as the case may be, a somewhat grudging 
concession from Omniscience to Ignorance; but in India, where parliamentary 
questions, motions for papers and returns, are as yet unknown, a rich literary 
harvest of secret reports and papers must be accruing for future readers. 


The Indian Government would do well to remember the parable 
of the Talents. Fate has given them the services of one of the most 
enlightened and devoted bodies of officials that any country was 
ever blessed with, and to deliberately lock up stores of valuable infor- 
mation amassed by these officers on the ground that there may be 
important political secrets lying perdu in the reports, and that no 
one has time to examine and see whether this be the case or no—to 
do this is to run very nearly to deserving the epithet of unprofitable 
servant bestowed on him who buried his talent. There was much to 
be said in favour of the old office of Press Commissioner, abolished 
some years ago, and if only a little more power could have been given 
to his elbow, he might have found herein a most useful sphere of 
duties, the active and discreet discharge of which would have released 
the Government from a not undeserved imputation—that of suppress- 
ing harmless and valuable knowledge.' 

' No one could speak with more authority than the late Under-Secretary of State 
for India, the Hon, G. N. Curzon, M.P., who in one of his recently published letters 
from the Pamirs thus refers to the subject: ‘The results of these explorations have, 
as a rule, been vigeonholed in official bureaux, which, so far as my experience goes, 


are the voracious and merciless repository of at least half the entire store of valuable 
knowledge appertaining to the British Empire’ (Zimes, December 3, 
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In the meantime, however, we must be thankful for what we can 
get, and the second part of Sarat Chandra Das’s volume, to which we 
have not yet referred, sheds a flood of light on the government, army, 
customs, and laws of Tibet. It is not suitable for quotation, most of 
it being in the form of a gazetteer article; but, bearing in mind the 
somewhat complex and anomalous constitution of the country, we 
may glance at some of the leading points. 

The Dalai Lama’s supremacy, both spiritual and temporal, is 
acknowledged .all over Tibet, and he holds a position somewhat 
analogous to that formerly owned by the Pope. He is held by the 
Northern Buddhists to be Buddha’s vice-regent incarnate on earth, 
and he never dies, though at times, being displeased with the sins of 
all living beings, he retires to Gah-dan, the paradise of the Buddhists, 
leaving his mortal frame on earth. In order that the Grand Lama 
may be better able to attend to spiritual matters, he delegated in the 
seventeenth century most of his sovereign duties to the Desi or 
Governor of Lhasa, who thus came to be called Regent and some- 
times King. A lurid and significant light is, however, thrown on 
Tibetan politics by the Pandit’s remark that, from the commence- 
ment of the present century, the Dalai Lamas have all unfortunately 
died before coming toage. This, as a matter of course, has necessitated 
the continuance of the Regency, and unless some radical change in 
the constitution of the country be effected, there would appear to be 
but little chance of any of the future Grand Lamas attaining their 
majority. Next to the Regent come five Kah-lons, or councillors, of 
whom four are laymen and one a monk; these are assisted by a 
secretary and an accountant-general. There is a long memorandum 
as to the duties and principles which should guide the Regent in 
the conduct of public affairs, and in it we notice the following :— 


Commercial intercourse should not be stopped or interrupted. As traders 
travel at their convenience and pleasure at all times and with no certainty, they 
should be allowed to pass freely after payment of the established customs duty on 
loads of goods and heads of travellers. There should be no restriction on the 
Khampa in passing through Tibet, which they generally do up to mid-winter, but 
Kashmiri and Nepalese, when their governments cease to be friendly, should not be 
allowed admission into Tibet. 


This exactly confirms the information derived from other sources. 
For many years the Chinese and Tibetans have professed to have no 
objection to the resumption of commercial intercourse between Tibet 
and the neighbouring countries, but as soon as it has been sought to 
bring these amiable professions to a practical test, difficulties have 
arisen. The Bhutanese, indeed, appear to have taken an independent 
stand in the matter. They have declared at various times that it 
was against custom for the ancient intercourse between Tibet and 
Bhutan to be interrupted. Sarat Chandra Das says that a large 
party of these men actually pushed their way on towards Lhasa, 
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setting the authority of the Jongpons at defiance. It was only after 
one or two parties had done the same that the Lhasa authorities des- 
patched to the frontier posts detachments of armed men, who were 
able to enforce the orders on all travellers alike. 

It was not till 1876, at the time of the Chefoo Convention, that 
a definite diplomatic arrangement was at length formulated, for the 
despatch of a mission by way of Koko Nor or Szechuen to Tibet and 
thence to India, and it was not till 1885 that the Convention was 
ratified. But as soon as ever the proposed mission got wind, the 
Lamas began to get frightened. So far as .an be gathered, the bulk 
of the laity, and a considerable number eveu of the Lamas, were in 
favour of the project, but a powerful section, largely interested in 
trade, of which they enjoy a profitable monopoly, were opposed to 
the idea and succeeded in making their views prevail at Pekin. The 
proposed mission had to be withdrawn in consequence of the opposi- 
tion which it encountered, and the Lamas, elated at their diplomatic 
triumph, encroached on British Sikkim and proceeded to erect forts 
across the road which represented the best direct means of communi- 
cation between India and Tibet. 

The hostilities that ensued are too fresh to need recalling here; 
suffice it to say that though the Tibetans retired from British 
Sikkim, they took up their position in Chumbi, on the further side of 
the Jelep-la Pass, and that the territorial possessions of the rival 
Powers remained practically unchanged. The really important out- 
come of the quarrel was the conference that ensued between Mr. 
James Hart, of the Imperial Maritime Customs Service, and the 
Chinese Commissioner on the part of Tibet, and the resulting Conven- 
tion, ratified in August 1890, The greater part of this Convention 
related to the suzerainty of Sikkim, which was thereby declared to be 
a British protectorate, but two clauses dealt with the questions of 
providing increased facilities for trade across the Sikkim-Tibet fron- 
tier, and the manner in which official communications between the 
British authorities in India and the authorities in Tibet should be 
conducted. 

Over these two matters a long series of negotiations ensued. It 
was not until the 5th of December 1893 that these regulations were 
finally approved, but their importance may possibly be an excuse for 
the long delay. They consist of nine regulations and three general 
articles, the purport of which may be thus briefly summarised. A 
trade mart has been established at Yatung on the Tibetan side of the 
frontier, and from the 1st of May last British subjects were to be at 
liberty to travel thither, reside, and trade. A British officer is also to 
reside there to supervise trade matters. Such trade is to be con- 
ducted freely in conformity with local usage, and without vexatious 
restrictions. At Lang-jo and Ta-chum, between Yatung and the 
frontier, rest-houses are to be provided. On the import and export 
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of arms, ammunition, military stores, salt, liquors, and intoxicating 
or narcotic drugs, restrictions may be imposed or the traffic in such 
goods entirely prohibited. All other goods, except tea, to be free of 
duty for five years, at the end of which time a tariff may be imposed. 
On the important item, tea, the arrangements arrived at are a little 
disappointing ; for, although the duty is not to exceed the duty levied 
on Chinese tea in England, this is practically rendered nugatory by 
the trade being vetoed for the five years! All disputes are to be 
settled in personal conference by the political officer for Sikkim and 
the Chinese frontier officer, and if these disagree the matter is to be 
referred to their immediate superiors or to their respective Govern- 
ments. After the lapse of five years, and six months’ notice, the 
regulations shall be subject to revision by commissioners appointed 
on both sides for the purpose. 

What the effect of these regulations may be we shall be better 
able to judge a few months hence, and any report which the Indian 
Government may see fit to issue on the subject will be worth perusal. 

Of the character of the people themselves Miss Taylor, the most 
recent European traveller in the country, speaks not unfavourably : 


Setting aside their raiding proclivities (of which, after all, in earlier times we 
have had lively examples on our own borders), the Tibetans are hospitable, friendly, 
trustworthy, and by no means averse to intercourse with Europeans. In simplicity 
and naiveness, more especially, the people form a striking contrast to most Asiatic 
races, 


She goes on to lay stress on the necessity of learning the language, 
and speaks of the facility of acquiring Tibetan as compared with Arabic 
or Chinese. This is valuable advice, which the Government of India 
would do well to impress as earnestly on their northern frontier 
officers as they are beginning to do on their western frontier men. 
But we fear that it is not always easy to induce our countrymen to 
learn strange tongues, and the recent correspondence on the develop- 
ment of commercial education in London is a proof of the insular 
repugnance to mastering foreign languages. 

The opening for trade with Tibet would appear to be most pro- 
mising ; for, setting aside tea, there is no doubt that broadcloth, piece 
goods, knives, and hardware are much prized in Tibet. Flowered 
calicoes are much used as wall-hangings ; in the houses of the wealthy 
their place is taken by silk and satin, as Sarat Chandra Das often 
mentions in his diary. Sir John Edgar reported that the demand 
for indigo was also very great, the profit varying from 50 to 100 per 
cent., while from Mongolia come leather, saddlery, sheep, and horses ; 
from Tawang and Bhutan rice and tobacco; from Nepal, besides 
some of the foregoing commodities, come silk, coral, pearls, sugar, 
spices, and Indian goods. There are none of these items that India 
could not undertake to supply, while the demand for some of them, 
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such, for instance, as silk and indigo, might supply a healthy stimulus 
to important but languishing industries. 

The return trade would consist of gold, silver, salt, wool, furs, 
drugs, musk, and live stock. The great and inexhaustible staple of 
Tibet is its wool, which can be produced on its vast plains and 
mountain slopes in any quantity and of the finest quality. But 
it is essential for the due growth of this commerce that more 
of the mountain passes should be freely opened to traffic, in order 
that there may be a large area of pasturage for the flocks that would 
bring the wool to the southern marts. 

We shall watch the development of this nascent trade with the 
greatest interest. The beginning is but small, for the legitimate traffic 
is confined to only one of the numerous passes that seam the 
Himalayas for hundreds of miles, from the Kali to the Dihong. And 
it is useless disguising from ourselves that at present the expansion 
of trade is making but little way. A correspondent of the Calcutta 
Englishman who visited Yatung a few months ago asserts that our 
lenient treatment of the Tibetans has encouraged them to adopt a 
very unaccommodating and unfriendly attitude in the matter of the 
trade mart. The only European who has visited it returned without 
doing any business at all, for no Tibetan merchants were allowed to 
come to the place or have any dealings with him. If, however, 
England exerts herself and brings pressure to bear on China, the 
approaching opening up of the Celestial Empire to the trade of the 
world ought to be accompanied by a stringent engagement that the 
Tibetan treaty shall not remain a dead letter. We shall probably 
never have so good an opportunity of demanding this as the present 
moment, while Japan is insisting on the same principle of unrestricted 
trade as one of her conditions of peace. But even if we succeed in 
winning such a diplomatic victory from China, the step must be 
energetically backed up in India. If the Viceroy’s officers display 
real earnestness in the matter; if they do their best to invite the 
mercantile world to the new market now opened to them; if they 
provide facilities of locomotion up to the frontier, and do all they can 
to compel the Tibetans to act up to the spirit of the new treaty, the 
results ought to be of lasting and increasing benefit to the trade and 
finances of India as well as to those of the British Empire at large. 


C. E. D, Buack. 
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SPENCER VERSUS BALFOUR 


Amonast the noteworthy results of Mr. Balfour’s latest book may be 
reckoned the reply it has elicited from the chief representative of 
‘ Naturalism.’ 

Mr. Spencer speaks! of his antagonist’s ‘spear.’ It is the spear 
of Ithuriel, and has produced a most characteristic manifestation, 
accompanied by a not less characteristic concealment. 

At a scientific dinner we lately ‘ heard tell’ of a very knowing 
cobra who, when a mongoose was introduced to him, behaved much 
as the ‘coon’ did to ‘John Scott.’ Declining combat, and in the 
impossibility of escape, he was declared to have sought safety by 
hiding his head beneath the coils of his own body. We much doubt 
the fact ; and yet such discretion would have been wise, seeing that 
a more aggressive policy could have only resulted in his head being 
reduced to a pulp* through repeated bites of the ever-vigilant, rapid, 
and dexterous mongoose. 

We were reminded of this anecdote when we perused the June 
number of the Fortnightly Review, and noted Mr. Spencer’s policy 
with respect to what, in Mr. Balfour’s eyes, is ‘the head and front of 
his offending.’ 

But before proceeding any further we must tender an apology to 
Mr. Spencer for the simile which circumstances have suggested. It 
cannot surely be necessary for us to say that we refer only to the 
mode of action of the reptile alluded to, and not at all to its species. 

A comparison between Mr. Spencer—the least aggressive, the 
most inoffensive (his doctrines excepted) of mankind, the persistent 
advocate of peace and the denouncer of militarism—and a cobra, 
would manifestly be too inappropriate. Less unfitting might be one 
with the peaceful tortoise, which also protects its most vulnerable 
part, its head, by withdrawing it within its shell; but then we have 
never heard of an encounter between that sedate reptile and the 


lively mongoose. 
Nevertheless, the more we think of it, the more appropriate (save 


) Fortnightly Review for June 1896, p. 870. 
? We have to thank Dr. John Anderson, F.R.S., for a most interesting account of 


such combats, of which he has witnessed many, all ending in the same way. 
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as regards the solidity of the tortoise’s protecting shield) the latter 
comparison, as symbolising the two combatants in the arena of 
letters, seems to be. But here, again, we should be very sorry to be 
understood as implying anything disrespectful to Mr. Spencer, such as 
that the much greater relative alertness of one combatant is due to 
the inferior ‘ nature’ (some congenital defect) of the other. The 
youthful statesman has had his controversial faculty kept continually 
in lively and much-varied exercise through the strife of parties, 
while Mr. Spencer has for many years devoted himself to the per- 
sistent accumulation, sorting, grouping, and representation of a 
multitude of prosaic facts. The strain upon his nervous organisa- 
tion which such prolonged labour in one direction must have 
necessarily occasioned may well enable us to understand that re- 
markable economy of humour (certainly not the least precious of 
Nature’s gifts) and that persistent solemnity which characterise, not 
unfitly, the ‘High Priest’—we beg pardon, the ‘Prophet’ of 
naturalism. 

Mr. Balfour’s book, in spite of its title,? is not a work of 
theology, but of popular philosophy. It has for its object, he 
declares, the recommendation of ‘a particular way of looking at the 
world-problems which, whether we like it or not, we are compelled 
to face,’ and is essentially an attack on that system of philosophy 
which Mr. Spencer represents. In this attack its author desires to 
interest the general public, and therefore opens fire at once on the 
most conspicuous and important, as well as the least defensible, part 
of his enemy’s position. 

Almost all of us feel, or affect, a strong interest in the cause of 
morality, and our philosophers, however they may differ in other 
respects, agree in their desire to recommend their own system 
as being ‘thoroughly moral.’ Nothing, therefore, can be more 
damaging to any cause than to show that it fatally conflicts 
with our ethical intuitions and sentiments. Accordingly, the first 
and most important part of Mr. Balfour’s attack consists of a de- 
monstration, by a process of reductio ad absurdum, that naturalism 
does fatally conflict therewith. 

Yet Mr. Spencer, ignoring all this, treats Mr. Balfour’s book as 
if it were a treatise on dogmatic theology. The convenience of this 
proceeding we can well understand. Mr. Spencer’s ethic is the 
head of the cobra, and he accordingly quietly withdraws it from view, 
contenting himself with the remark‘ that ‘limitations of time and 
space oblige’ him ‘to leave some controverted views’ of his ‘un- 
defended ; as, for instance, certain ethical ones.’ 

We conceive it to be our first duty, then, to endeavour, at 

* On his fourth page he tells us that the subjects treated of by him are more 


secular than the title of his book might suggest. 
* P. 862. 
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whatever risk to ourselves, to draw out again that ‘ head’ into the 
light of day—.e. to insist that Mr. Balfour’s statements shall not 
be ignored. 

Mr. Spencer affirms that persons who study him at first hand 
‘will carry away different impressions from those given by Mr. 
Balfour’s burlesques,’ ‘ Different’ the impressions will doubtless be, 
for they will be much less lively ones; but that there will be any 
essential difference we emphatically deny. And we can venture to 
claim an acquaintance® with Mr. Spencer’s system which its author 
will not, we are persuaded, contest. In our very first criticism of it 
we ventured to point out what appeared to us to be two defects in 
that system—defects which we could not but think tended to mar 
its completeness and utility. These were :— 

1. That it logically made all science impossible. 

2. That it was absolutely destructive to every germ of morality. 

We confess it is somewhat a labour of love to us to insist on 
attention being paid to the charges brought by Mr. Balfour; for his 
book may be said to be a demonstration (in terms far more striking 
and eloquent than we could command) of the truth of our two asser- 
tions above given. 

Mr. Spencer often strikes us as singularly neglectful of senti- 
ments commonly influential with ordinary men. 

One such sentiment is the feeling which makes us so much more 
ready to comply with the injunctions of some persons than with 
those of others. The peaceful representative of law and order who 
regulates the traffic of our streets for the common good, meets with 
a ready obedience not always so readily accorded to a gamekeeper 
who warns off a tourist from a Scotch mountain-side. The respect 
we feel for a professional man’s advice will be diminished if we suspect 
him of inebriety, and destroyed if we become convinced of his insanity. 
But Mr. Spencer never appears to imagine that respect for, and 
obedience to, moral teaching can be diminished by a conviction that 
its ultimate source is both entirely unintelligent and completely un- 
moral, And yet even our respect for and obedience to our very own 
personal moral sentiments are greatly influenced by our estimate of 
ourselves—our own self-respect: noblesse oblige; while a conviction 
of our own utter insignificance—the chance accident of an accident of 
a passing hour, the happy hunting-ground of thirty kinds of parasites ’7— 
tends to set us very free of all restraints beyond those of our desires. 


5 The whole of Mr: Spencer’s system is founded on his psychology. Any readers 
who may desire to see a serious and somewhat exbaustive review thereof are referred 
to our eight articles published in the Dublin Review between October 1874 and 
April 1879. 

* An article entitled ‘Herbert Spencer,’ published in the Quarterly Review for 
1873, vol, cxxxv. p. 509, and subsequently republished in our Essays and Criticisms 
(Messrs, Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.). 

7 Fortnightly Review, p. 864. 
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Another widely diffused sentiment makes us care much more for 


' things which have some prospect of endurance than for others which 


are to pass very quickly away. We are generally less disposed to 
take trouble for a neighbour who leaves his house next week, than 
for one who is to dwell beside us for many years. 

How different is our feeling for a property we may hope (in spite 
of Sir William Harcourt) will one day be the possession of our remote 
descendants, and for a leasehold which has but twenty years to run! 

And these humble illustrations are capable of wide applications. 
When we come to believe that the whole sentient world, with man 
and all his works, is, as Mr. Balfour says,* ‘alike destined to vanish 
utterly away within periods trifling beside those with which the 
geologist and the astronomer lightly deal in the course of their 
habitual speculations,’ our reverence for humanity and our willing- 
ness to sacrifice our pleasures to its welfare cannot but be modified 
thereby. This, however, Mr. Spencer never seems to realise. 

But he is not like other men in his very conception of what 
goodness is. 

To most men it would be clear that really well-meant actions 
are good ones, even though, as so often happens, they, by some mis- 
calculation, fail in their intended effect. Did not we all deeply com- 
miserate a wife’s sad, well-meaning error which terminated a life’s 
conjugal devotedness? Wethink Mr. Spencer himself gave evidence 
that he fully shared in this sentiment, and yet he tells us that the 
vice or virtue of an action is to be exclusively estimated by its 
results! This he has nakedly declared,° saying : 

‘Most people regard the subject-matter of ethics as being con- 
duct considered as calling forth approbation or reprobation. But 
the primary subject-matter of ethics is conduct considered objectively 
as producing good or bad results to self, or others, or both.’ 

Another eccentric notion of his is that no act is good unless it is 
enjoyed. ‘A good act, or act of duty, is rightly done only if done in 
satisfaction of immediate feeling.’ Let us suppose a man with a 
large family who, having discovered that the property which supported 
it was not his, has resigned it to the right owner. Did the pain he 
might have felt in so doing (on account of his children) prevent his 
action being ‘ good’? Again, let us suppose a man to have fallen 
deeply in love with another’s wife, and that his passion is returned. 
Dreading future evil to her, he forces himself away, and sees her no 
more. Does the pain of such an effort make it less an act of duty? 

Does a feeling of pleasure (a mental satisfaction which a man 
may feel in reflecting on some action, or on his past life) show that 


* The Foundations of Belief, p. 31. 


* In the first chapter of his work on ‘ Justice,’ being Part IV. of his Principles of 
Ethics. 


” Op. cit. Appendix. 
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his action or his life has been a good one? Does no man, chuckling 
to himself, say, ‘ I’m a sad dog, I am—no mistake about that’? 

On the other hand, keen remorse is no necessary sign of moral 
disapprobation. Such remorse may be felt by one who has neglected 
the opportunity of gaining the good-will of a wealthy fool he 
despises, or even for having let slip an opportunity for committing a 
very pleasurable and very wicked action. A French writer has declared 
that no regret is so keen as that felt on recollecting some pleasant 
sin which might have been enjoyed but was missed. 

Such mental aberrations are, happily, very exceptional, but never- 
theless they have to be taken into account. But putting these 
monstrosities on one side, it is a plain fact that pleasurable feelings 
and moral perceptions are very often sadly divergent in men who, as 
a whole, are both lovable and estimable. 

Surely Mr. Spencer can have had little experience of life, and of 
men and women as they live and breathe, of the struggles between 
contending passions and sentiments, and all that gives the deepest 
pain as well as the keenest zest to existence. He sets out for us '! so 
dismal a catalogue of human miseries that we are reminded of Dr. 
Syntax’s memorable sermon. But nowhere do we recollect to have 
met with in his pages any indication of acquaintance with that full- 
beating pulse, that kindled glow of imagination, that sense of 
elation and expansion, which accompany human delight and bespeak a 
true appreciation and possession of the joy of living. If such 
experiences have not been his, we regret it for his own sake, and 
because so great a biological deficiency cannot but mar his judgment 
of the world and its ways. It is not, then, altogether so wonderful if 
we find him meaning by the term ‘good’ what the mass of mankind 
consider ‘bad.’ On his system ‘ goodness’ and ‘ pleasure’ are the 
same in both essence and origin, which is as good (or bad) as saying 
that there is no such thing as virtue. On the system of naturalism 
all such conceptions are mere delusions. As Mr. Balfour says,'* ‘the 
ideas of duty and sacrifice are nothing better than a device of Nature 
to trick us into the performance of altruistic actions. . . . Nature, 
indifferent to our happiness, indifferent to our morals, but sedulous 
of our survival, commends disinterested virtue to our practice by 
decking it out in all the splendour which the specifically ethical 
sentiments alone are capable of supplying.’ According to naturalism, 
ethical conceptions are but one of the various contrivances of Nature 
to bring about efficient breeding, and thus our hearts have been 
furnished with moral sentiments as our backs have been denuded of 
hair, This latter character, Mr. Darwin has taught us, was effected 
by feminine influence; and if so, though the ladies of the Kalmuck 
and Persian nationalities must have differed as to feeling with regard 
to beards, the females of the whole human race—in spite of the 


" Loe. cit. p. 864. 2 Pp. 16-17. 
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frequent instabilities of fashion—must have unanimously and per- 
sistently agreed in abhorring hirsute shoulders ; and this though their 
immediate anthropomorphic predecessors entertained a quite contrary 
sentiment. 

Of course, if vice and virtue are empty words, as denoting, besides 
pain and pleasure, only baseless chimeras of a deluded imagination, 
our sense of moral freedom and consequent responsibility are utter 
delusions also. This Mr. Spencer has declared, affirming that a man 
has no more power of choice as to any thought, word, or deed, than 
a piece of paper can choose whether it will or will not burn if it is 
thrown into the fire. Such a conception of the world is at once 
inexpressibly pathetic and irresistibly comic, though neither the 
pathos nor the humour of it is apparently in the least perceived by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Balfour, however, both sees and depicts 
this clearly, as follows : °— 


The spectacle of all mankind suffering under the delusion that in their decision 
they are free when, as a matter of fact, they are nothing of the kind, must cer- 
tainly appear extremely ludicrous to any superior observer, were it possible to con- 
ceive, on the naturalistic hypothesis, that such observers should exist; and the 
comedy could not be otherwise than greatly relieved and heightened by the per- 
formances of a small sect of philosophers who, knowing perfectly well as an abstract 
truth that freedom is an absurdity, yet, in moments of balance and deliberation, 
fall into the vulgar error, as if they were savages or idealists. 


Thus considered, we may conceive of the Unknowable—Mr. 
Spencer’s ‘Power manifested in thirty millions of suns’ ‘—as a sort 
of magnified, non-natural Sludge the Medium, chuckling over the 
virtuous efforts of mortals, as his human prototype must chuckle 
while listening in the ‘cabinet’ to that singing of his dupes which 
is supposed to assist the formation of the ‘ drapery,’ clad in which the 
‘materialised spirit’ is to issue forth amongst the assistants at the 
seance. 

Truly the contemplation of this Spencerian universe ‘ without 
conceivable beginning or end, and without intelligible purpose,’ » can 
but yield a small amount of satisfaction. 

As Mr. Balfour well says : “— 


If, on the naturalistic hypothesis, the sentiments associated with beauty seem 
like a poor jest played on us by Nature for no apparent purpose, those that gather 
round morality are, so to speak, a deliberate fraud perpetrated for a well-defined 
end. The consciousness of freedom, the sense of responsibility, the authority of con- 
science, the beauty of holiness, the admiration for self-devotion, the sympathy with 
suffering—these and all the train of beliefs and feelings from which spring noble 
deeds and generous ambitions are seen to be mere devices for securing to societies, 
if not to individuals, some competitive advantage in the struggle for existence. 
They are not worse, but neither are they better, than the thousand-and-one appe- 


” Pp, 21. ‘4 Fortnightly Review, p. 873. 
8 P, 873, 1% Op. cit. p. 79. 
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tites and instincts, many of them cruel, and many of them disgusting, created by 
similar causes in order to carry out through all organic nature the like unprofitable 


ends, 


Whether it should be a matter of congratulation for us or for the 
world that we have thus at last come to know the truth may at 
least be questionable. We long ago '’ maintained that, if there is no 
God, there can be no certainty that a knowledge of the truth is 
always to be desired, either for the individual or for the race. If the 
views of Mr. Spencer were correct, and freedom, responsibility, and 
virtue but unmeaning words, it is a grave question whether a general 
knowledge of the fact would be desirable. That degree of civilisation 
and progress which has been attained has been attained on the - 
supposition that they represented realities. May not a knowledge of 
their nothingness paralyse effort and induce retrogression? Mr. 
Spencer has told us that a nation may get free of its faith too soon 
for its own safety. Why is it certain that it may not be the same for 
the whole human race? Ifso, would not a prudent reticence on the 
part of a philosopher be more admirable than indulging in a long 
course of oral incontinence without regard to consequences ? 

He has himself declared '* the knowledge that one is but ‘an 
infinitesimal bubble on a relatively infinitesimal globe,’ or that we 
are at the mercy of ‘blind and purposeless activities,’ is not a source 
of pleasure. Is it a source of advantage of any kind? Since, accord- 
ing to his views, no future life is to be anticipated, why should 
our present life be made additionally distressing ? Why should he try 
to disseminate such views? Is he such a fanatic for truth that he 
would tell a dying friend that the children he loved were not his, 
supposing such a fact had just come to Mr. Spencer’s knowledge ? 

Mr. Balfour seems to be of our way of thinking concerning this 

question, which is about the very last Mr. Spencer can rightly leave 
unanswered. His words are : '*— 


Our capacity for standing outside ourselves and taking stock of the position we 
occupy in the universe of things has been enormously and, it would seem, unfortu- 
nately, increased by recent scientific discovery. We have learnt too much. We 
are educated above that position in life in which it has pleased Nature to place us. 
‘We can no longer accept it without criticism and without examination. We 
insist on interrogating that material system which, according to naturalism, is the 
true author of our being, as to whence we came and whither we go, what are the 
causes which have made us what we are, and what are the purposes which our 
existence subserves. And it must be confessed that the answers given by our 
oracle are extremely unsatisfactory. We have learned to measure space, and we 
perceive that our dwelling-place is but a mere point, wandering with its companions, 
apparently at random, through the wilderness of stars. We have learned to 
measure time, and we perceive that the life—not merely of the individual or of the 


1” In a paper entitled ‘ What is the Good of Truth?’ read before the Metaphysical 
Club on June 13, 1876. 


8 P. 873. ” Pp. 873. 
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nation, but of the whole race—is brief, and apparently quite unimportant. We 
have learned to unravel causes, and we perceive that emotions and aspirations, 
whose very being seems to hang on the existence of realities of which Naturalism 
takes no account, are in their origin contemptible and in their suggestion menda- 
cious. 


What is likely to be the conduct of rational beings when they first 
come to recognise that such teaching as this is true; that rules of 
morality have no origin but unreason, and no sanction but a decline in 
the rate of reproduction—a matter about which they may not happen 
tocare? Will they not surely feel that their own being is despicable, 
the duration of their whole race a mere flash in the pan, and that 
what they have mistakenly regarded as their highest and noblest 
conceptions are simply delusions—when they comprehend the full 
force of Mr. Spencer’s system, which, willy nilly, teaches that ‘ good 
actions’ are actions which are pleasurable, and that in root and origin 
virtue and pleasure are identical ? 

We do not think that the behaviour of men and women is likely 
to be improved by such a discovery. It is true—and we must not do 
Mr. Spencer the injustice to conceal the fact—his system also teaches 
that the cosmic process will by degrees so cause men more and 
more to delight in giving pleasure to others and doing their 
social duty, that their acts will also become more and more spon- 
taneous and done with less and less consciousness, till at last they 
become mere reflex actions. For Mr. Spencer’s acme of moral perfec- 
tion consists in the mutually beneficial actions of a set of automata, 
so that, as we long ago pointed out, and as Mr. Balfour more neatly 
expresses it,”” when we all become ‘ perfectly good we shall also be 
all perfectly idiotic.’ 

But such a state of things must evidently bring with it its own 
dangers ; for as our acts grow to be purely instinctive we shall more 
and more lose that ‘ flexibility of adaptation’ * to new circumstances 
to maintain which has been the one cause of reason’s evolution. 

Therefore the maintenance of the social organism must come to 
be due exclusively to the survival of a sufficient quantity of less 
evolved, less ‘ virtuous,’ individuals ; so that the only hope of society 
may consist in an association instituted for the conservation of vice. 
Meantime, as Mr. Balfour has pointed out,” it would be the duty of 
the clergy to preach wise words of warning ‘against excessive in- 

dulgence in deeds of self-immolation, to which, like the “ worker” 
ant, we should be driven by inherited instinct, while exhorting us 
to the performance of actions and the cultivation of habits from 
which we now, unfortunately, find it only too difficult to abstain.’ 

It is just that ‘ difficulty of abstention’ which makes it but too 
clear what the effect would be of removing all ‘ motives to abstain’ 


» Pp, 75. 
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from men (like most of us) who are as yet far from having arrived 
at a state of perfect altruistic idiocy. 

Mr. Balfour suggests the desirability, if we have nothing but 
naturalistic rationalism to guide us,”* of constructing a ‘ Catechism of 
the future purged of every element drawn from any other source 
than the naturalistic creed.’ The suggestion might be a tempting 
one to a Richepin ora Zola. There being no more reason (rather, 
very much less) to bow down to the ethical teaching which the cosmic 
process has evolved than to the private judgment of the individual— 
who at least knows himself to be rational—let us imagine what such 
a catechism might be. Let us suppose every man and woman, every 
boy and girl (for why, as Mr. Balfour asks,™* should those under twenty- | 
one years of age be ousted of their rights ?), to be thus invited to 
estimate with open minds the competing advantages of honesty and 
dishonesty, of preserving lives and of destroying them, of chastity 
and unchastity, of celibacy and matrimony, of polygamy and poly- 
andry, &c. 

To no one would such a proposition be more shocking than to Mr. 
Spencer, whose moral precepts are as lofty as they are utterly devoid 
of foundation. He has, indeed, distinctly admonished us * that it is 
a man’s duty to ‘ remember that, while he is a descendant of the past, 
he is a parent of the future; and that his thoughts are children 
which he may not carelessly let die.’ But why, in the name of the 
Unknowable, may he not let ‘his thoughts,’ or anything else he 
likes, die? Why may he not in all things do just as he pleases, and 
adopt as his motto Fais ce que voudras? We are quite willing, for 
argument’s sake, to throw over what Mr. Spencer calls ‘the Hebrew 
story, and to argue with him on his own ground. But we demur, 
after putting aside the teaching of Christ, to being called on to sub- 
mit unquestioningly to that of Mr. Spencer. 

We feel no inclination to turn up the whites of our eyes, or 
depress the corners of our mouth, at the mention of the Unknowable 
and the Spencerian gospel—the good news that from nothing we 
came, and to nothing we go, after an aimless existence of illusions 
as to this world and another to follow. Mr. Spencer seems to think 
we ought to be awestruck at his Mumbo Jumbo, dressed up with 
capital letters, as a South Sea Islander in a war-mask. But we have 
found out that bogie-man, and he can impose on us no more. 
The Unknowable (if Mr. Spencer’s system is right), in giving ordinary 
men ordinary moral convictions, has taught them ‘to believe a lie ;” 
and we altogether decline to reverence that ‘liar from the beginning,’ 
who has nourished mankind on apples of Sodom, fair to the sight, yet 
but dust and ashes in fact. 

What could be more utterly absurd than for mankind to reve- 
rence a power which has not even the intelligence of a guinea-pig or 


= p. 88. * Pp. 197, % See his Justice, Appendix, p. 274. 
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the benevolence of an average burglar? For Mr. Spencer declares *° 
‘ that not even the highest mental attributes conceivable by us can be 
predicated of the existence which fills all space for all time.’ 

To be sure ‘It’ has also taught some of us to know better, and 
we might expect to find Mr. Spencer amongst the morally emanci- 
pated. Yet, in his wonderful simplicity, we find him”™ asking the 
question, ‘Why, having the feeling of obligation, should a man 
yield to it?’ But the question he has to settle is, ‘Why should any 
man who is a disciple of naturalism fulfil any so-called duty to which 
he is disinclined?’ Mr. Spencer seems to think that some virtue 
still remains in principles and behests out of which he and his friends 
have (if their system is right) sucked the last ounce of life-blood. 

Weare really sorry for him and for the shock it must give him to 
meet with such painful deductions from his principles—especially after 
his having been of late so painfully shocked by Anarchists, who pro- 
fessed themselves his disciples. Yet, those remarkable ‘altruists’ 
declare his writings to have been one source whence their system has 
sprung—and they surely ought to know the fountains at which they 
havedrunk! The Anarchist Charles Malato** distinctly couples together 
the two pairs, ‘ Proudhon and Karl Marx, Spencer and Kropotkine.’ 

Mr. Spencer has spoken of man in connection with his thirty 
parasites, but the fact is he himself is one of those parasites so 
amusingly described by Mr. Balfour*® as sheltered by convictions 
which belong, not to them, but to their environment, while feeding 
on nutriment gained for them by the social organism on which they 
live. His inconsistencies, his horror at the consequences of his own 
teaching, are very simply explicable. The fact is, Mr. Spencer offers 
us in his own person a most noteworthy instance of ‘ survival.’ He 
remains a Christian devotee malgré lui. The influence of his ancestors 
of the past twelve hundred years is still too strong for him, and he is 
not yet able, strive as he may, 

To let the saint and prelate die. 


Having now, we venture to think, sufficiently drawn forth into view 
the head so deftly concealed—that portion of Mr. Spencer’s system 
which he withdrew from observation when replying to Mr. Balfour’s 
attack—-we may pass on to consider the second defect of naturalism, 
namely, that logically it renders all science impossible. 

Before, however, directly addressing ourselves to this matter we 
desire to make an observation with respect to his treatment of Lord 
Salisbury’s admirable address to the British Association. 

To us it is surprising how many things Mr. Spencer appears to 
take as matters of fact. Thus, he takes the orator’s comparison of 
himself to a ‘colonel of Volunteers’ quite seriously, and thinks it 
noteworthy that Lord Salisbury’s parable about ‘the parents in the 
wood’ has not been referred to in recent scientific controversies ! 


% P, 873. 27 In the Appendix before referred to. 
2% Forvnightly Review, September 1894, p. 323. Pp. 82, 83. 
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Probably, if Mr. Spencer had been present and heard the parable of 
the Sower, he would immediately have asked for a sample of the seed. 

But when we find Mr. Spencer gibing at Lord Salisbury in defence 
of ‘ natural selection,’ we may well exclaim, ‘ Is Saul also among the 
prophets ?’ 

Unless our memory fails us very sadly, it is but a little time since 
Mr. Spencer himself was writing on the inadequacy of ‘ natural 
selection.’ And he is not the only one, besides Lord Salisbury, who 
has found it inadequate. Virchow, in Germany, has never bowed the 
knee to that fetish, and Quatrefages, in France, would not countenance 
it. In England, the most distinguished and laborious comparative 
anatomist of our age considered it for more than a generation’s space, 
and uniformly and deliberately rejected it. The same must be said — 
of another zoologist who, though not deeming himself worthy to un- 
loose the shoe-latchet of his venerable contemporary, had at least the 
advantage of personally knowing all the conspicuous advocates of 
‘ natural selection.’ 

We will now consider the logical relations to science borne by 
Mr. Spencer’s system. 

It is a system which has necessarily taken him a long time to 
construct, since it has to find room not only, like Noah’s ark, for all 
birds, beasts, and creeping things, but for the inorganic world also. 
It is a notable system, if only for the reason that it has supplied a 
neat and handy answer to that question so familiar to us in our youth, 
‘ What is your opinion of things in general ? ’ *° 

It is a vast edifice, consisting of many stories, most ingeniously con- 
structed and most elaborately furnished. It has, however, been built 
in an exceptional manner. Mr. Spencer has begun its construction 
at the top and has built downwards, but. as yet quite without reach- 
ing the ground. As we have already said, his whole system reposes 
on his psychology, but his psychology reposes upon nothing at all. 

Most truly does Mr. Spencer say *' that ‘ reason cannot discredit 
reason ;’ but he then goes on to admit, mirabile dictu, that there is 
one case in which reason may, ‘ estimating its own powers, voluntarily 
abdicate.’ This is a fatal admission indeed. Falsus in uno, falsus 
im omnibus ! If the ultimate declarations of the fair dame Reason 
may be mendacious, how can we trust her at all? What is the use 
of her swearing she is not forsworn? We are landed in an absolute 
¢mpasse, and Mr. Spencer does as Masson depicted John Stuart Mill 
doing, i.e. opens a trap-door in the floor of his building, and lets his 
whole construction down through it. 

The explanation of this mode of proceeding lies in his utterly 
false notion as to what ‘reason’ and what ‘thought’ really are. He 


® His answer is, ‘ They are proceeding from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity.’ 
»” Fortnightly Review, p. 866. . 
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tells us : * ‘ Thinking, truly so called, implies mental representation of 
the things and processes named,’ and so coincides with the late 
Professor Tyndall in affirming that nothing can be conceived of which 
cannot be ‘ mentally visualised.’ 

Now it is quite true that we can think of nothing, however lofty 
or abstract the conception may be, without the aid of some mental 
image, and no mental image is possible for us, but one which, as a 
whole or in its parts, has been previously perceived by the senses. 
But this sensuous, material support of thought is not thought itself. 
The most diverse mental images may serve to support the same single 
thought—e.g. the thought of ‘ equality ’—and thoughts the most 
diverse (such as ‘royalty,’ ‘a woman,’ ‘humanity,’ ‘resemblance,’ 
‘chemical activity,’ ‘actinic rays,’ ‘ paper,’ ‘substance,’ ‘ existence’) 
can be sustained by the one and the same mental image, e.g. that of 
a photograph of the Queen. 

Mr. Spencer has the idea of ‘annihilation,’ since he seems to 
anticipate hisown. Now ‘ annihilation ’ is difficult to ‘ visualise ; ’ and 
yet this fact will not convince him of his immortality. We should 
like to meet with a real, adequate, sensuous representation—a mental 
visualisation—of the ideas signified by the terms ‘ possibility,’ ‘ im- 
possibility,’ ‘ necessity,’ ‘ hypothetical existence,’ or ‘ existence ’ at all. 
The basis of all our knowledge is the idea of ‘ existence,’ or ‘ being,’ 
yet, though accompanying our every mental act, it is absolutely 
unpicturable. 

Yet such ideas—ideas luminously self-evident—form the basis of 
all our knowledge, and from amongst them Mr. Spencer must quarry 
the stones necessary for the construction of that yet unformed lowest 
story of his edifice which has to connect it with the solid earth beneath 
and give it efficient support. 

The case in which Mr. Spencer affirms that reason may abdicate 
is when there is a question ‘ between the verdicts of reason and those 
of simple perception.’ It is, of course, quite certain that no god or 
devil could cause us not to feel sweetness, blueness, or what not, while 
we are actually feeling it. But there is no possible question between 
reason and sensation in such a matter; for reason unhesitatingly 
affirms that we have a feeling when we know we have it. The only 
possible question which can arise is as to the perceptions our sensa- 
tions occasion. It is not the sensations, but the objects or events we 
think they make manifest to us, which can be matters for deliberation. 
Sensations are the means, but not the object, of perception.* 

As we have seen, Mr. Spencer subordinates reason to sensation 
as being the supreme arbiter and ultimate test of truth. Yet, as we 
long ago pointed out,* reason can never abdicate, even with respect to 
questions of sight and touch. It is by the intellect alone that we can 


%2 P, 870. *® See On Truth (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), p. 90. 
* Op. cit. p. 113. 
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be certain we have had the experiences we have had, and can decide 
between conflicting indications of different sense-impressions. Self- 
conscious reflective thought is, and must be, in every possible case, 
our absolute ultimate criterion. 

Let us suppose that in several instances we had added fifty 
sovereigns to each one of two heaps of gold, both of which consisted 
of five hundred such coins, but that on counting the two heaps after 
such addition we found more sovereigns in one than in the other. 
Should we on that account doubt for an instant the truth that ‘if 
equals be added to equals the totals will be equal’? Should we not 
be certain that the result was due to some error of manipulation, or of 
eyesight, or to some trick practised on us? If we find a door shut 
which we left open, are we not certain that some cause has closed it ? 
If we find that a lad can do the rule of three who the year before did 
not know his multiplication table, are we not as sure as sure can be 
that he has been taught by someone not altogether ignorant of arith- 
metic? Can we be certain as to the result of any experiment, or any 
simple scientific observation, if we do not know that a crucible cannot 
at the same time be both full and empty, or if we cannot trust our 
memory, or be sure that it was we ourselves who carried on the obser- 
vation or experiment? All science, all scientific observation, all 
experimentation, and the whole body of accumulated results, depend 
upon, but in no way give validity to, five absolutely certain and self- 
evident intellectual apprehensions, These are—(1) Our perception of 
our own continuous and substantial existence from day to day; (2) 
our perception of objective existence in and through memory ; (3) our 
perception that certain verities are and must be true and valid every- 
where and everywhen—e.g. that nothing can, at the same time, be 
both actual and non-existent ; (4) our perception that inferences 
logically drawn are necessarily valid if their premisses be true; (5) 
our perception that nothing can newly come into existence save 
through some cause adequate to produce it. 

We have space here for no more than a mere statement of these 
truths, and the assertion that without their acceptance as really valid 
objectively, all physical science becomes logically impossible. For 
more we must refer readers to what we have elsewhere written.* 

If any doubt be seriously entertained about any one of the five 
intellectual apprehensions above enumerated, our trust in reason is 
indeed destroyed, and mental paralysis is the logical consequence. 
The result of such absurd scepticism, and the belief that our reason is 
but the outcome of an irrational ‘cosmic process,’ has been well 
portrayed * by Mr. Balfour in the following words: ‘As all our voli- 

% See On Truth, chaps. i—xi.; also a lecture entitled The Implications of Science, 
delivered on June 5, 1891, and published by the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
and fully reported in Nature ; and a short paper called ‘ The Foundations of Science, 
which appeared in Natural Science for September 1892. 

* Op. cit. pp. 296-98. 
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tions are the inevitable product of forces which are quite alien to 
morality, so all our conclusions are the inevitable product of forces 
which are quite alien to reason.’ The clash of atoms and their various 
fortuitous combinations can afford us no trustworthy guidance, for 
atoms are certainly animated by no prejudices in favour of truth. 


The professor of naturalism, rejoicing in the display of his dialectical resources, 
is like a voyager, pacing at his own pleasure up and down the ship’s deck, who 
should suppose that his movements had some important share in determining his 
position on the illimitable ocean. And the parallel would be complete if we can 
conceive such a voyager pointing to the alertness of his step and the vigour of his 
limbs as auguring well for the successful prosecution of his journey, while assuring 
you in the very same breath that the vessel within whose narrow bounds he dis- 
plays all this meaningless activity is drifting, he knows not whence nor whither, 
without pilot or captain, at the bidding of shifting winds and incalculable currents. 


But before concluding we must notice Mr. Spencer’s own excur- 
sion into the field of theology, wherein he seems frequently to have 
found pleasure in disporting himself. In his last paper he tells us 
of the beliefs and ritual observances and the gods of Mexicans, 
Basutos, Chinese, Hebrews, Trinitarians, Unitarians, Quakers, Mussul- 
mans, Chaldean priests and North American Indians, and we have such 
a blaze of deities that we sigh for our Wagner and his Gétterdam- 
merung—the relief of a quiet twilight of the gods. 

One fact, however, not only adds to this tediwm Deorum, but 
tends to mar our trust in Mr. Spencer’s theological accuracy. There 
is one religious body which, however much the superstition of its 
adherents may excite his scorn, is not altogether unknown. Indeed, 
some of its members venture to have dealings with philosophy, and 
even think they understand the system of Mr. Spencer himself. We 
refer to the Catholic Church, and would suggest to him that he should 
obtain some acquaintance with its practicesand tenets. His conspi- 
cuous ignorance about them makes us suspect that, were we to con- 
sult learned Chinese and Mahometans (to say nothing of the pro- 
fessors of other creeds), we might find that they were not quite such 
fools as he represents them to be, and that he has not completely 
grasped the full meaning of all their formulz and observances. * 

Thus, as to Mahometanism he asks **: ‘ When the baselessness of 
his belief in an unlimited supply of houris to be hereafter provided 


37 Very curious also is the ignorance about the Catholic Church shown by the 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp. In the last number of this Review he tells us that one obstacle to the 
anion of the Roman and Anglican Churches is the non-recognition by the former of 
the validity of Anglican baptism. This is a wonderful statement, seeing that 
Dr. Jessopp had only to ask the first seminary student he might meet to learn that 
the Roman Church recognises the validity of baptism as performed by an old Pagan 
negro woman, but, that if the Pope himself pronounced the formula of baptism the 
day after applying the water, such a Papal baptism would be held invalid by every 
Roman theologian. 

3% Op. cit. p. 863. 
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is shown to a Mahonietan, may he urge that his “ needs and aspira- 
tions ” cannot be otherwise satisfied, and that, therefore, his faith must 
be true?’ It is surely most evident that he ‘may urge’ this, and 
loudly affirm such to be the case, unless there is something else un- 
imaginably better for him in their place. Very different symbols 
may be required to bring home the same hidden truth, with practical 
effect, to very different minds, under widely different circumstances ; 
and the symbol of a ‘ Heaven of houris’ may beneficially attract some 
men, as that of a ‘Hell of Hallelujah Lasses’ would be a valuable 
deterrent to others. 

But Mr. Spencer’s notion that ideas are more valuable according 
as they are replete with sensuous images—-can be more fully visual- 
ised by the mind—has some curious results in the domain of theology. 
He sets before us *° a brief sketch of the rise of more and more abstract 
conceptions of God, till we come to that of Christian philosophy. But 
the fact that they thus become less and less concrete, instead of giving 
them an increase of dignity in his eyes, causes him (quite consistently 
with his whole system) to regard them as more and more empty and 
valueless. He declares that such a change has been one ‘ from the 
distinct, through the more and more vague, to the imperceptible.’ 
According to this view, the highest deity must be not Zeus nor Athene, 
nor even Aphrodite, but Priapus. 

As to modern religion, he affirms * that, in our days, ‘ theophany 
is nonsense.’ This, at any rate, is not the view of another eminent 
supporter of naturalism-—Professor Haeckel. Like a Neo-Platonist of 
Alexandria, he has attained, while yet living, to a direct and immediate 
vision of the Deity, manifested, however, in a somewhat peculiar 
shrine, namely, under the bell-glass of an air-pump! The light therein 
visible, he declares,*! ‘ is the vibrating ether,’ which ether is nothing 
less than ‘God the creator always in motion.’ 

Of course Mr. Spencer deals out some sneers at Christianity and 
at the imperfections of Christian conduct. No one is more sensible 
than we are how very much worse a man may be than his creed; 
but the creed in question Mr. Spencer, as we before observed, has 
never taken the trouble to understand, and it would seem, from what 
he has last written, that he knows nothing of the distinction between 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts.’ Yet there are, after all, not a few Chris- 
tians who do fulfil the counsels, but we have not met with many such 
amongst the devotees of naturalism. We should be grateful to 
Mr. Spencer if he would point out to us amongst the members of his 
own ‘ persuasion ’ those who emulate St. Francis of Assisi in love for 
the poor and suffering, or St. Vincent of Paul in personal devotion 
to helpless infancy, or St. Francis Xavier in laborious zeal for the 
propagation of ‘ truth,’ or Father Damien in a life’s self-sacrifice for 


*° P. 872-73. @ Pp. 872. “| See his Monism, p. 24. 
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lepers. It is one thing to talk of altruism, to grimace and posture, 
and quite another to follow the example of men like those who have 
been just mentioned. Some ‘oral continence’ as to the faults of 
Christians would not sit ungracefully on men who, whatever their 
repute as professors, are not much known as performers of heroic acts 
of self-denial. 

Rational practice is founded on rational belief, and intellect can 
never be the outcome of a cause which is entirely devoid thereof. 
Mr. Balfour has asserted ** that reason compels us to believe that the 
world has been created and is sustained by God, though the mode of 
His operation is unimaginable to us, as is the constitution of matter 
and the emergence of sensation from nervous change. 

But Mr. Spencer entirely objects to this ignorance of ‘ processes,’ 
and declares that on such terms we ought also to be ignorant of the 
most fundamental facts. 

‘If we are obliged to assume,’ he declares,** 


the cause [of the universe] to be ‘a rational Author,’ since otherwise our knowledge 
of ‘the ordered system of phenomena is inexplicable,’ why must we not assume a 
certain mode of action by which ‘ He creates’ and ‘ sustains’ ‘ the ordered system of 
phenomena,’ since otherwise the creation and sustentation of it are inexplicable ? 
To me [Mr. Spencer] it seems an indefensible belief that while for one part of the 
mystery of things we must assign an explanation, all other parts may be left 
without explanation. If the constitution of matter defies all attempts to understand 
it, if it is impossible to understand in what way feeling is connected with nervous 
change, if, whenever we analyse our knowledge to the bottom, we come to unana- 
lysable components which elude our grasp, what ground is there for the belief that 
of one part of the mystery, and that the deepest part, we must, and can, reach an 
explanation ? 


Here Mr. Spencer seems entirely to forget the old adage: 
‘ Ignorantia modi non tollit certitudinem facti.’ It does not follow 
that we cannot know that a thing is done because we know not how 
it is done. 

Exalted as are the matters about which Mr. Spencer discourses 
in the above-quoted passage, his mistake as to principles is so glaring 
that it is perhaps best illustrated by the very simplest facts. 

That our morning’s milk and hot rolls have their due place on 
our breakfast-table, and that they owe their origin respectively to a 
baker and a dairy, are facts the certainty of which are in no way 
impaired by ignorance of the mode in which they came or 
the route they followed in transitu. 

Mr. Balfour has said ‘* much that is instructive about bonnets. 
Let us, in turn, consider the ancient ‘crinoline’ or the more 
modern ‘ dress-improver.’ Does ignorance as to ‘the constitution 
of its matter,’ or the fact that its fabric may ‘elude our grasp,’ 


@ Pp. 502. *® P. 865. “ Pp, 50, 51. 
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in the least even tend to make it impossible for us to ‘reach an 
explanation of one part of the mystery, and that the deepest ’ ? 

Mr. Spencer seeks to shake himself free of the charge of being 
opposed to religion because he affirms * ‘that out of the depths of 
unfathomable mystery there may . . . emerge the certitudes of 
religion.’ But those familiar, as we are, with Mr. Spencer's system will 
understand what that ‘may’ is worth. We are reminded by it of the 
proverb which declares there may be such things as volant, non- 
ruminating artiodactyles, but at the same time declares them to be 
‘very unlikely birds.’ 

He also draws a contrast between the claims of science and religion, 
declaring “* that when reason ‘ has to choose between them it is com- 
pelled to accept the authority of science rather than that of religion.’ 

But here we would enter a caveat. We are not likely to be 
accused of lukewarmness in the cause of science, and we have in the 
pages of this Review asserted its claims in no faltering terms. But 
physical science is one thing, and Mr. Spencer’s science—the cause of 
naturalism—is quite another. The truths which underlie all 
physical science (and which Mr. Spencer rejects) also underlie all 
religion. Between, then, ‘religion’ thus accompanied and ‘science’ in 
the guise of naturalism, there cantiot be a moment’s hesitation for 
anyone who understands the alternatives. The scientific progress he 
has depicted “’ has been all along guided by such a groundwork, 
without which it could never have advanced a single step, and thus it 
is unquestionable that all scientific progress is due to the prolegomena 
of religion. 

Most true is the assertion ** of Mr. Balfour that ‘ science preceded 
naturalism, and will survive it’—survive the downfall of ‘so poor ‘a 
creed.’ Its asserted connection with science is a delusion, though 
that delusion may for some time continue to be a fashion of the day, 
men being so truly like les moutons de Panurge. Naturalism de- 
rives a deceptive glamour from our acceptance of scientific truths, 
which it has the presumption to countersign,® claiming credit ‘ for 
labours it has not endured and victories it has not won.’ But, as we 
have already said, the case is much stronger still, for were the 
doctrines of Mr, Spencer really accepted and believed, they must sap 
the foundations of physical science, which they make logically im- 
possible, while they directly tend to banish from existence all that 
gives value to effort or dignity to human life. 


St. GEORGE MIvaRT. 


4 Pp. 869. 7 Pp. 867. 
* Balfour, p. 135. 
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THE PRISON 





COMMITTEE REPORT 


THE report of the Committee on Prisons may be considered from two 
points of view: as to the facts which have been brought out by its 
investigations, or as to the recommendations it makes for changes in 
what exists or additions to our system and practice. One may dissent 
from any of the recommendations, or find that they are impracticable 
or not supported by the facts, but the latter must at any rate be of 
value in any discussion of the subject, providing always that they are 
in accordance with reliable evidence. 

The instrument appointing the Committee is somewhat remark- 
able when considered in connection with the actual report. It was 
to ‘ enquire concerning’ six subjects connected with prisons and pri- 
soners, to which two were subsequently added. These were: 


(a) The accommodation provided for prisoners, with special refer- 
ence in the case of local prisons to the working of section 17, sub- 
section (1), and Schedule I., Regulation 26, of the Prison Act, 
1865. 

(b) Juvenile and first offenders; and to what extent they should 
be treated as classes apart. 

(c) Prison labour and occupation; with special reference to the 
moral and physical condition of the prisoners. 

(d) The regulations governing visits to and communications with 
prisoners. 

(e) The regulations governing prison offences. 

(f) The arrangements by which the appointment of a deputy 
governor is limited to prisons with more than 700 prisoners; and a 
warder in charge acts as governor in prisons with not more than 100 
prisoners. 

To the above heads were subsequently added : 

(g) The prison treatment of habitual criminals. 

(h) The classification of prisoners generally. 


In only two, viz. the second and third, was any suggestion made 
of the object of the enquiries or the necessity for them, and on what 
points the opinion of the Committee was required. 

The Committee, however, supplemented their reference by 
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widening the subjects of enquiry so as to make it a court to try 
what they term a ‘sweeping indictment’ against the principles of 
prison treatment prescribed by the Prison Acts, and ‘the whole of the 
prison administration,’ though the Home Secretary, on announcing 
the Committee in the House of Commons, particularly pointed out 
that the administration was not included as a subject of enquiry. 
And, indeed, the Committee at the outset quite justify this atti- 
tude on the part of the Secretary of State, for they expressly attribute 
to the administration ‘a large measure of success,’ ‘ credit for great 
and progressive improvement’ in point of organisation, discipline, 
order, and economy, ‘a striking administrative success,’ and that 
‘much attention has been given to organisation, finance, order, and 
health of prisoners.’ In another part of the report they refer to the 
success of the Commissioners in reducing prison punishments. 

The Committee looked on as judge and jury to try the indictment, 
and the Prison Acts and the administration, considered as the subjects 
of the indictment, were at a great disadvantage. The Committee, 
starting without any knowledge of the subject, had to pick up their 
information in a miscellaneous sort of way, with no help to correct 
erroneous impressions, no knowledge of the importance to be attached 
to each witness’s evidence, or any-part of it, and no knowledge by 
which to test the evidence by cross-examination. The result would 
have been more satisfactory if the Acts and the administration, con- 
sidered as on their trial, had been represented during the enquiry by 
some person who could put their case as against the indictment, cross- 
examine the witnesses, and bring out facts which might not otherwise, 
and in fact have not, come before the Committee, or which might 
materially modify their opinion of part of the evidence. My impres- 
sion is that if the Committee had had such assistance they would 
have been saved from making some recommendations which must 
turn out impracticable. - 

With a view to a full and proper consideration of the subject it 
is necessary to supplement the report by giving some general idea of 
the prisons which have to be dealt with, as regards their position and 
distribution, their size and population, and the functions they fulfil, so 
as to give a full view of the circumstances to which the recommenda- 
tions have to be adapted. There are fifty-seven local prisons in all, 
and as a broad general statement it may be said that there is one 
prison to each county, and that they are from twenty to thirty miles 
apart. Exceptions to this are to be found where the population is so 
dense as to require more than one, as in London and Lancashire ; 
where the counties are divided, and the former prison authority had 
provided one for each division, as in Yorkshire, Kent, Glamorgan, 
&c. ; or where the county is so small or its population so thin that 
its prisoners can be accommodated in some adjoining county, as in 
Rutland, Huntingdon, and several Welsh counties. 
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Under the régime previous to 1878 each criminal jurisdiction 
had to provide a prison for its own prisoners, and this might be 
either separately or in combination with some other jurisdiction, 
and it had to maintain this prison and the inmates committed by its 
courts by a charge on the rates. Under the law of 1877 these 
jurisdictions were relieved from these liabilities; all the prisons were 
put under the Secretary of State, who could make rules by which 
prisoners could be committed to the nearest prison, which very often 
was not that of the committing jurisdiction, and in case of pressure 
on any prison could transfer some of its inmates to another where 
there was room to spare. The Committee do not seem to have per- 
ceived that the law of 1877 practically made the provisions of section 
17 of the Prison Act, 1865, obsolete, the prisoners all being under 
and maintained by one authority: the obligations of that section as 
to each prison, which were necessary when they were under separate 
authorities, no longer had any force or any reason or, indeed, any 
meaning. The Committee assume, in fact, that that section still 
governs the accommodation to be provided in each prigon, just as if 
the prisoners of each jurisdiction had to go to one particular prison, 
so that the accommodation in that prison, had to be equal to the 
maximum that jurisdiction might furnish. This was the old rule, 
and it led to a great deal of overbuilding, as may be shown by an 
example. Every autumn crowds of Londoners go hopping in Kent, 
and some of them getting into prison raised the maximum number 
who had to be provided for by the county of Kent. Some of the 
same persons in other parts of the year had to be provided for in a 
London prison, so that two cells had to be provided for each of them, 
one in London, one at Maidstone. Under the present law this is no 
longer necessary, for any surplus at éne prison can be at once sent 
to a vacant place in another prison. 

As at present arranged, therefore, every prison is the centre of a 
number of committing courts—assizes, quarter sessions, petty sessions, 
county courts, coroners, &e. Each of these courts commits to its 
prison all classes of prisoners, male or female, whatever their age and 
condition, for safe custody before trial, and for punishment, whatever 
their offence. ‘ A comprehensive rearrangement’ of prisons is a very 
large order indeed. 

As to size, the prisons vary between the largest, which contains 
on an average nearly 1,300 prisoners, and the smallest, of which the 
average is twenty or under. Of the fifty-seven prisons there are five 
having 1,000 prisoners or upwards, three having between 500 and 
1,000, twenty-eight having between 100 and 500, and twenty-one 
having under 100. 

To illustrate the composition of the prisoners we may take 


a certain day as a sample. On the 6th of March, 1894, there 
were 
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Awaiting trial or on remand : : . 1,361 
Under sentences of imprisonment ‘ . 12,077 
i be »» penal servitude ° ‘ 614 
Debtors. : . ° : . : 413 
Surety prisoners . : ‘ ‘ ° : 110 
Others . . . ° . . : 7 
and to show what number of each class there were in a large and 
small prison it may be said that on the same day there were in Usk 
Prison 5 untried, 87 under sentence, and in Liverpool Prison 192 
untried, 77 under sentence, 48 debtors, and 5 surety prisoners. 

In London all the prisoners for trial and under remand, all the 
women, and all first-class misdemeanants, are confined in Holloway 
Prison, so that there are none of these classes in Pentonville, Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, and Wandsworth. This distribution is not practicable 
except in London, where there are several prisons in close proximity ; 
and for the same reason proposals which might suit London, with its 
four prisons within three or four miles of each other, containing 
upwards of 4,000 prisoners from four counties, may be perfectly 
inapplicable to the condition of things elsewhere, where the prisons 
are scattered singly all over England and Wales. 

Every prison has a governor, or ‘officer acting as such, a chaplain, 
a doctor, clerks and storekeepers, a matron, and warders of various 
grades. Since they have been under Government there have been 
added to each prison in which the numbers justify it a paid Roman 
Catholic priest, a schoolmaster, a compounder of medicines, a hospital 
nurse, and an artisan warder to look after the buildings. 

Convict prisons are occupied by prisoners under sentence of penal 
servitude after the first nine months of their sentences, which they 
pass in a local prison, under conditions substantially the same as that 
of prisoners in the same prison sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labour. In convict prisons they are employed on public works. There 
are now only six convict prisons scattered over the south of England; 
soon there will be only five. One of them is occupied by women 
only. Two of these prisons contain about 1,100 prisoners, one about 
700, and the other two (of which one is the women’s prison) about. 
250. As these prisons are constructed for inmates who occupy their 
cells only as sleeping berths, they could not be used for inmates who 
have to occupy their cells day and night, so that the recommendation 
of the Committee that convict prisoners should no longer serve their 
first nine months in local prisons, but should go at once to a convict 
prison, is at present impracticable. All the prisons, convict and 
local, are under the Home Secretary, who has a Board of Commis- 
sioners to assist him in managing the local prisons, and of Directors 
for the convict prisons. As these two boards are composed of the 
same individuals and have the same staff under them, the amalgama- 
tion of the two departments is practically complete. But a difference 
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comes in in the matter of inspection. Every convict prison is visited 
monthly by a Director who inspects the prison on all points, tries 
magisterially any prisoner brought before him by the governor, and 
deals with any complaint a prisoner likes to make. 

The number of local prisons taken over by the Government was too 
large to admit of their being visited in the same way by the small 
number of Commissioners it was proposed to appoint, so that the 
visiting duties had to be provided for in a different manner to that 

described above. The Commissioners are therefore assisted by in- 
spectors, who pay monthly visits of inspection and hear prisoners’ 
complaints, but do not try them for prison offences. The latter func- 
tion is fulfilled by a Visiting Committee of local Justices, which also 
acts as an independent body charged with the business of hearing 
prisoners’ complaints, and bringing to light any abuses or defects, and 
empowered to make any suggestions for improvement. The members 
of these visiting committees are in no way responsible to the Secretary 
of State, or under his control; he does not appoint and cannot 
remove them. The Committee desire apparently to ‘set up again 
the authority of the Justices,’ which was abrogated by the Prison Act, 
1877. If this means anything at all, it means that the Secretary of 
State should surrender some of his authority to a body who are in no 
way responsible to him, taking it away from the Commissioners who 
under this Act are appointed by him to administer prisons, and respon- 
sible to him and to the public. This would create an impossible 
condition of affairs, and the Committee apparently see this, for in the 
specification of duties to be put on the Visiting Committee it appears 
they are to be confined to reporting monthly to the Commissioners 
through the governor on certain matters, many of them being such 
as the governor now reports on direct, and as to which they must 
derive their information mainly from him. 

There ought to be no delusion in these matters : either the prisons 
must be under the Secretary of State acting through officers appointed 
by him, or else under some local body as they used to be before 1877. 
They cannot be partly under one and partly under the other, nor is 
any compromise possible without weakening responsibility or creating 
confusion. If the administration of the prisons is in any degree put 
into the hands of local functioaaries not appointed by the Secretary 
of State, and not removable by him, he cannot control their actions 
or guard against the consequences either of want of judgment, or 
failure to conform to his rules, or of neglect, and to create such a 
state of things would be to make matters worse than before 1877. 
Still less can it be expected that persons of position, such as the 
Visiting Committee should be composed of, will be content to take a 
subordinate position under the Commissioners, and interest them- 
selves as proposed in such matters as the details of the monthly re- 
quisition forthe repairs. They would become in reality merely the 
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mouthpieces of the governor, and as they would no doubt expect that 
their recommendations should be attended to, the Commissioners 
would be in the position of having all the responsibility, and practically 
little control, while the governor would be able to play off one superior 
authority against the other. 

The truth is that when ‘the revival of local interest in the prisons’ 
is talked of, it assumes that all or most localities alike took such an 
active and intelligent part in the administration of their prisons as 
was undoubtedly taken by a few. There were certainly other samples 
of local supervision in those days. I remember visiting a local prison 
before 1877, and observing something I believed to be contrary to 
statute I enquired of the governor regarding it. He told me he 
disagreed with that law. I said, ‘But what do the Justices think ?’ 
His reply was, ‘ They don’t know nothing about it, and they don’t care.’ 

I remember also after 1878 conversing with a magistrate who dis- 
liked the new position in which he was placed, because it deprived him of 
all power. I said to him, ‘Come now, give me an example of the 
power you liked to exercise and now cannot.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ suppose 
the governor represents that he wants a new kitchen range, we should 
like to have the power of giving it him.’ This was a very well-known 
man occupying an important position, and I have no doubt there 
were many who, like him, valued the little acts of patronage the posi- 
tion of Visiting Justice enabled him to exercise. I mention these 
two instances to show what has to be taken into consideration in con- 
sidering proposals to put the prisons under bodies composed of some 
600 individuals of varying ideas and capabilities, and to show that it 
is not reasonable to found a system on the supposition that the fifty- 
seven visiting committees are to be composed of ideally judicious and 
hard-working persons, ready to throw themselves into the petty details 
of prison administration. 

Experience and example on this subject may be found in regard 
to reformatories, which are as much under the Managers as the prisons 
used to be under the local Justices, yet it is well known that in very 
many cases the Managers take very little active interest in the 
management of the schools after they are first established and set 
going. 

Again, the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies are now locally 
managed and perfectly independent, yet in very many cases the work 
is practically done by the chaplain or some other person, and local 
interest appears so little to be relied on that the Committee find it 
necessary to recommend that they should be supervised by the ‘in- 
spectors or officials appointed for the purpose,’ and that the Visiting 
Committee should take them in hand ‘under definite and uniform 
instruction from headquarters.’ 

The Committee have fallen into a curious error when they say 
that the intention of the Act of 1877 appears to have been that the 
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inspectors should be independent altogether of the Commissioners, and 
should report direct to the Secretary of Stute. I believe I may claim 
to be a competent witness as to the intention with which inspectors 
were proposed, which was, as above described, that they were to assist 
the Commissioners ; and, in fact, in the first draft of the Act brought 
forward in 1876 they are styled assistant commissioners. Their duties 
have never been other than they are, which is what the Secretary of 
State who passed the Act, and held office for three years after, always 
intended them to be. When the Committee say that their duty of 
reporting direct to the Secretary of State has ‘ fallen into desuetude,’ 
it is clear that they are confounding the inspectors appointed under 
the Act of 1877 with those appointed under the Act of William the 
Fourth, which in that matter the former Act repealed. They seem also 
not to be aware that the inspectors’ reports are laid before the Secretary 
of State and presented to Parliament. The suggestion that one 
inspector should do all the work now done by five is impracticable, and 
it is difficult to understand why all but one should be done away with, 
if they have to be replaced by other ‘ officials’ to do the duties they are 
now intended to perform. A real improvement might, however, now be 
made, by putting on the Commissioners themselves all the duties now 
done by the inspectors, increasing their number for this purpose, and, 
in fact, absorbing the inspectors, or some of them, into the Board 
of Commissioners. 

The convict prisons are also furnished with a body of independent 
visitors, whose duty and functions are the same in local prisons, 
except that they do not try prisoners for prison offences. 

It is impossible to give here more than a very brief sketch of the 
system on which prisoners are treated in local prisons, but the leading 
features are as follow. 

The Act of 1865 prescribed that all male adults should for the whole 
of their sentences, or for at least three months if their sentences were 
so long, be employed on labour of the treadmill or crank description. 
Each body of Justices could make its own rules on this matter. 
This feature of the Act and some others show that a purely penal 
system was contemplated. The Act of 1877 reduced the minimum 
period to one month, and effect was given to this reduction in all 
prisons alike, as soon as the prisons came into the hands of the 
Commissioners, by making this period part of a reformatory system, 
in which every prisoner passed through several progressive stages, 
commencing his sentence with the strictly penal treatment, but 
enabled to obtain certain exemptions and privileges by his industry 
and good conduct recorded in marks, together with a gratuity to be 
paid on his discharge. A library has been provided for each prison 
by the Commissioners, and kept constantly supplied with books. 
Education is carried on under a scheme devised by a Committee 
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When a prisoner’s sentence is finished he may be taken in hand 
by a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. When the prisons were 
transferred in 1878, there were among the 113 prisons thirty-eight 
which had no Aid Society. By the encouragement the Commis- 
sioners have been able to afford, there is now a Society attached to 
every prison, and a grant of money is given to supplement private 
subscriptions and charity funds, the latter of which have been, by the 
action of the Commissioners, made available for this object. It has 
always been held that the work of aiding prisoners on discharge was 
one that could effectually be performed only by local efforts. The 
Commissioners have, therefore, left the Societies perfectly free and un- 
fettered to administer the funds entrusted to them, giving them at 
the same time every facility for carrying out their functions. It is 
curious to find, as already remarked, that in this branch of the business 
it is actually proposed to introduce centralisation, to make all societies 
work on a uniform system under skilled supervision with definite and 
uniform instructions from headquarters. It is obvious that this would 
throw upon the Government a duty for which it is by no means com- 
petent—that of finding labour for the discharged prisoners; and, 
indeed, the Committee propose that Government should make a grant 
to societies which maintain ‘establishments for the reception and 
training of discharged prisoners.’ In another part of the report the 
Committee recommend that Government should itself set up experi- 
mentally ‘intermediate prisons’ for males who have served long sen- 
tences. These proposals open up the exceedingly wide question of 
the unemployed, both criminal and non-criminal. My own belief is 
that the proper policy is in quite the opposite direction, namely, to 
disperse the inmates of prisons as soon as they are discharged, and net 
to concentrate or keep them together in ‘ homes’ or institutions, 
under whatever name. 

The primary object of punishment being the repression or pre- 
vention of crime, the most important test to which the principles and 
methods adopted by the Prison Acts could be subjected is their 
effect in the increase or decrease of crime; for though imprisonment 
is only one of several measures adopted to effect the object, and it is 
impossible to say how much effect is due to each, yet if the combined 
effect is to produce a decrease of crime, it is impossible to hold that 
there is any presumption in favour of a revolutionary change. In 
this matter, then, the finding of the Committee on the facts before 
them is conclusive. 

Mr. Troup, whose evidence they with good reason accept, ‘adopts 
as the safest test of the amount of serious crime in the country 
the number, not of crimes tried on indictment, but of indictable 
crimes. The following figures show that during the last twenty years 
there has been a small but steady decrease, and this has occurred 
while the general population has increased by 25 per cent. 
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‘Noumper oF PeERsONS TRIED FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES AT ASSIZES AND 
QUARTER SESSIONS, OR SUMMARILY, DURING THE PERIOD 1874-93 


Annual Average for 
— | each Period of 


Proportion to 100,000 


| Five Years | Inhabitants 
1874-78 53,044 217 
1879-83 60,080 230 
1884-88 57,385 208 
1889-93 | 56,472 194 





‘The general conclusions at which Mr. Troup arrived are that 
crimes of violence against the person show a decided decrease ; 
offences against morality appear to have increased, probably following 
new and stringent legislation ; all classes of crimes against property 
show an actual diminution, which, considered relatively to popula- 
tion, is specially noteworthy. Larceny, embezzlement, and receiving 
stolen goods constitute five-sixths of the total of crime, and the 
diminution in this class of offences is decided, though it is compli- 
cated by the changes which have taken place in procedure. Mis- 
cellaneous offences, with the exception of attempts to commit 
suicide, have also diminished. Mr. Troup therefore considers that 
the decrease in crime, though not at all proportionate to the decrease 
in the prison population, is real and substantial.’ 

So far as the above figures bear on the subject the Committee 
have undertaken to investigate, it should be observed that during 
the first quinquennial period the prisons were not under Govern- 
ment and the proportion of crime appears to have been rising, viz., 
from 217 to 230 per 100,000; but during the other three periods, 
when the prisons were under Government, it has steadily fallen, viz., 
from 230 to 194 per 100,000, or 15°6 per cent., which cannot be 
called ‘a small decrease.’ 

The Committee point out that the diminution in the prison 
population has been effected partly by the shortening of sentences by 
29°6 per cent. between 1883 and 1893, If this means that sentences 
of all sorts passed for ordinary crimes have been reduced to this 
extent, it is difficult to believe that this calculation would be con- 
firmed by the courts which pass the sentences. So far as the 
number of convictions has been swollen by a number of newly- 
created offences of a minor character, the average length of sentences 
must no doubt have been reduced. In any inference on this subject 
drawn from the number of the prison population, it must be remem- 
bered that the prisoners under long sentences accumulate, so that they 
form a large proportion of the population, and a reduction in the 
long sentences would therefore much affect the population. It is 
not improbable that the shorter sentences for ordinary crimes are 
much the same as formerly, but the longer sentences have been 
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diminished; whether because the crimes are less serious or the 
courts more merciful there is no evidence to show. 

The Committee prudently do not adopt ‘the theory that the 
number of reconvictions is a test of the prison system, and that tried 
thereby it is a failure. They tell us, in point of fact, there are no 
reliable statistics to prove whether the proportion of prisoners re- 
convicted is increasing or decreasing, but they present a return 
which, for the reasons given in the note accompanying it, is of little 
or no value, and further for the reason that it attempts to infer the 
present tendency from three single years at intervals of ten years— 
an entirely fallacious mode of getting at the general course of events 
so fluctuating as convictions and reconvictions. The tenor of the 
return is to show that the number of first convictions was in 1893 
substantially the same as twenty years before, the number in the 
latter year being of course swollen by newly-created offences of a 
non-criminal type; that the proportion of second convictions to first, 
and of third convictions to second, is also substantially the same ; 
and that after the third the proportion of reconvictions increases, i.e. 
probably as identification becomes more likely. The Committee 
say that it is difficult to avoid the belief that the proportion of 
reconvictions has increased during the last twenty years, and 
though the belief has no proved foundation, we ought to hope and 
expect that a larger proportion should be identified as old offenders, 
for in that particular period the most strenuous efforts have been made 
to ensure the identification of old offenders. The Habitual Criminals 
Act and the Prevention of Crimes Act were passed with that very 
object ; there has been an immense increase in the number of detec- 
tives employed, whose business it is to know the members of the 
criminal class ; and the transfer of prisons to one authority and their 
large reduction in number have contributed to that end. The syste- 
matic enquiry between prisons, and in the metropolis the concentra- 
tion in one prison of the untried and remands from London and parts 
of the adjoining counties, where they are visited by warders from 
other prisons and police with a view to identification, have all contri- 
buted to swell the number of prisoners returned as previously convicted. 
If the Bertillon system results in further increasing the identifications, 
it would be very wrongheaded to say that this increase was due to 
diminished efficiency in the prison system. 

At all events, since it is certain that the total number of convic- 
tions for indictable offences has decreased, if we may believe that the 
proportion of old offenders reconvicted has increased, it is clear that 
the diminution of convictions is due to the decrease of first offenders, 
and that is evidence that the supply from which the habitual criminal 
is recruited is being cut off: and no reason is shown why the prison 
system should not claim a share in the result. The Committee, 
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indeed, say that so far as first convictions are concerned the system 
both of convict and local prisons is amply sufficient for purposes of 
deterrence, and it may be inferred that it fulfils the larger purpose of 
deterring persons from committing even a first offence. 

The Committee give no statement and make no recommendation 
on the subject of lengths of sentences, except that ‘as a general 
principle short sentences were most desirable in the case of first 
offenders, and when extenuating circumstances can be shown to 
exist ; secondly, that short non-cumulative sentences on old criminals, 
and on persons habitually drunk and disorderly, are almost altogether 
ineffectual.’ But the actual facts as to the lengths of sentences which 
the criminal law allows, and which the courts inflict, have the 
strongest bearing on some of their recommendations, which, indeed, 
are impracticable unless they are accompanied by a revision of law 
and practice in this respect. These facts are as follow. Of 118,976 
sentences of imprisonment passed on males in the year 1893-94, 
44,354 were fora week or under; 55,527 from thatto a month. This 
makes about 100,000, or five-sixths ofthe whole, sentenced to a month 
or under; 13,795 sentences were between three months and onemonth ; 
3,131 between six months and three, leaving only 2,169 over six 
months. When the Committee say that the prison system ‘should be 
modified in the direction of the treatment adopted and practised by 
the best of the existing reformatories,’ that ‘the higher susceptibilities 
of prisoners should be awakened, their moral instincts developed,’ 
they seem to have entirely omitted from consideration that reforma- 
tories have their subjects under treatment for years, and those of the 
impressionable period of life, and that except for a minute proportion 
of prisoners received, the period of their sentences does not admit of 
treatment such as is followed in reformatories, In fact, in discussing 
in the next paragraph what the reformatory influences depend on, 
and what change is necessary to get it to bear, they omit altogether 
the indispensable element of time, though in another paragraph they 
say that sentences may bea measure of particular offences, but not of 
the character of the offenders, which latter it is the object of a 
reformatory system to work upon. 

The Committee depend for a reformatory influence upon 
‘individualisation’ of prisoners and classification. The system 


should be made ‘ more elastic, more capable of being adapted to the | 


special cases of individual prisoners ;’ but as it is seen that ‘ without 
an excessive and impossible increase in the number of higher prison 
officials adequate individual attention to prisoners could not be 
given,’ it is suggested that ‘warders and outside helpers’ could be 
trained to it. If the prison treatment of each prisoner is to vary 
according to the opinion of each of the higher officials, and of the 
warders and outside helpers in each case, it certainly would be free 
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from the reproach of uniformity which it has always been considered 
desirable to aim at, but would fall into the opposite extreme of 
anarchy. The principal object of the Prison Acts 1865 and 1877 
would be defeated, and no court of justice could know the effect of 
the sentences it might pass. The most plausible prisoners would be 
the best treated. The man with outside influence and money at his 
command would find means to soften the heart of some warder or 
outside helper, and rules would be useless, because they could be set 
aside at the judgment of the various minor authorities. No more 
potent source of discontent and insubordination could be devised 
than these proposals. The Committee have adopted from some 
writer the prejudicial pbrase ‘cast iron uniformity.’ Sufficient 
inquiry would have shown them that there is no such thing, though 
it is certainly made difficult to get a rule set aside, and it is very 
proper that it should be. 

Nothing sounds wiser than to propose a ‘sound, wise system of 
classification,’ similar to that by which hospital patients are classified 
and kept separate according to their ailments and requirements ; but 
moral ailments and the causes of crime have not yet been definitely 
agreed upon and classified, as in the case of physical maladies, and it 
certainly would need almost superhuman insight in order to diagnose 
each prisoner’s moral ailments (with no assistance from him, and 
probably every disposition to deceive), especially in the time available. 
and to classify him accordingly, and to bring the cure to operate 
when he has been classified. The most sanguine person would 
hardly hope to do this in six months, so that this proposed system 
would only apply to under 2 per cent. of the persons sentenced. 

Apart from the classification of prisoners according to their 
moral ailments, the Committee propose a more definite sort of classi- 
fication, to be carried out by ‘a comprehensive rearrangement of the 
prison population.’ Habitual drunkards are to be either in special 
houses of detention, or ‘in separate prisons,’ or ‘in parts of certain 
prisons reserved for them.’ If these wretched people could be detained 
in special institutions for sufficiently long periods great advantages 
would be gained, but nothing would be gained by keeping them in 
a separate part of a prison for the short periods they are now 
sentenced to. First offenders are to be ‘ specially treated,’ meaning 
not merely those who have evaded detection but prisoners selected 
after due inquiry, as has been done for years, to form the ‘Star 
class’ in convict prisons. The Committee do not specify the 
‘special treatment’ they are to he subjected to. The ‘Star class’ 
are treated like all other prisoners, but kept to themselves ; but as all 
local prisoners are in separate cells, they are already apart from other 
prisoners. Prisoners up to twenty-three years of age are to be sent 
to a ‘penal reformatory,’ to be built in some place where agricultural 
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labour can be carried on. The success of such a measure as this 
would entirely depend on the rules under which it should be con- 
ducted, and on the peculiar qualifications of the Managers. Habi- 
tual criminals are to be ‘ segregated for long periods’ and sent to an 
institution where there would be ‘ ample scope for land reclamation.’ 
This is an excellent proposal, if only the courts of justice could be 
depended on steadily to carry it out. The evidence all tends to show 
that the supply of criminal recruits is gradually diminishing, and if 
the incorrigible could be shut up for long periods, crime would be 
even more diminished than it has been already. 

Weak-minded prisoners are to be treated in a special institution 
to be created, and it is presumed detained there indefinitely on the 
footing of lunatics. This, too, would be a very great improvement. 
The Committee propose also ‘ intermediate prisons ’ to receive prisoners 
on discharge and until they could find work. On this I have already 
made some remarks. 

They propose that the age up to which juveniles should be kept 
apart in prisons should be seventeen, instead of as now, sixteen, and 
they should be treated specially. It would be better to leave sucii 
matters to the discretion of the governor or chaplain, for some lads 
of seventeen would exercise a most corrupting influence on their 
eomrades. 

Reformatories are to be allowed to receive inmates up to eigh- 
teen instead of seventeen, and to detain them until twenty-one. In 
this there would be no harm, on the understanding that it is per- 
mitted only where the arrangements of the reformatory are suitable. 

Considering the actual distribution of the prisons above described, 
and that the appropriation of any of the existing prisons to any par- 
ticular class of prisoners, collected from all parts of the country, 
must involve the committal of the prisoners now sent to such prisons 
to some other places of confinement, it is evident that the ‘com- 
prehensive rearrangement of the general prison population’ cannot 
be carried out with existing prisons, but necessitates the provision of 
new ones, which also would be necessary in order to allow of the 
special treatment proposed. This would, no doubt, involve great cost, 
but it would pay to incur it if thereby crime could be stamped out. 
The removal and transfer of the particular classes of prisoners from 
the courts in all parts of the country to the special prison, and back 




















































































































travelling under escort, and considering the very large proportion of 
sentences which are very short, it would be necessary to limit the 
transfer only to those under long sentences, so that practically the 
classification would come to be applied only to a small minority of 
cases, unless longer sentences could be imposed. 

If these proposals for classification are considered in connection 




















on completion of sentence, would give rise to an immense amount of , 
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with the proposal for the association of prisoners at work, it is 
obvious that the mere location of the various classes in separate parts 
of the prison, and exercising them apart, will not suffice to attain the 
object. Separate workshops must also be provided for each class, 
and the proportion of warders on duty must be larger than if the 
prisoners are all together. This means, of course, considerable 
expense. 

The proposal of the Committee that association for industrial 
work should be ‘ extended gradually throughout the prisons’ can only 
be described as retrogressive and revolutionary. The present system 
of cellular separation is the result of long years of discussion, com- 
mencing in-the time of Howard. It was adopted by Government at 
the beginning of the century, when Millbank Prison was built, and 
some of the most enlightened local authorities also adopted it in their 
prisons. A hot controversy was raised on it in the first half of the 
century, principally owing to the severity with which solitary 
imprisonment was at first applied in America, where it was adopted 
as an alternative to capital punishment. In 1838 Messrs. Crawford 
and Whitworth Russell, two of the recently appointed Inspectors of 
Prisons, reported strongly in favour of judicious cellular imprisonment. 
The result was the construction of Pentonville ‘ Model Prison,’ con- 
taining large cells in which prisoners were employed in separation, 
to serve as a guide for prisons all over the country. By the Prisons 
Act 1865, the local authorities were compelled to provide such cellular 
prisons for all their prisoners, and by means of very large expenditure 
we are now furnished in all places with cellular prisons constructed to 
carry out the policy of keeping prisoners separate, day and night, 
with certain intervals. The Committee point out that the present 
system, of which cellular separation is the cardinal feature, was adopted 
‘to put an end to many and glaring evils.’ They say that the various 
inquiries which have taken place have all resulted in the general 
affirmation of the principles which were prescribed by the Prisons 
Act. They agree that ‘the separate system as a general principle is 
the right policy,’ and almost in the same breath they say that ‘the 
advantages of association for labour outweigh its disadvantages,’ aud 
they recommend, therefore, that permission should be given to talk, 
that education should not be individual and in cells, and the gradual 
introduction of association for labour throughout the prisons. The 
reasons given for this proposal are, that ‘ the prisoners would find it 
a welcome relief,’ which is likely enough—they might have added, 
especially the worst prisoners—and that ‘it materially lessens the 
difficulty of providing and organising industrial labour.’ 

But surely the ‘ patent and glaring evils’ should outweigh both 
these considerations. The Committee seek to justify their recom- 
mendation by saying they could not get actual evidence of these evils, 
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which is natural enough, as they asked only those who have had no 
experience of them, because they have been put an end to by the 
system of separation. Former reports would have supplied the 
necessary evidence, and it is to be sincerely hoped that those who 
have the decision on these matters may long pause before taking such 
a fatal step backwards as to reintroduce the associated system, 
contrary to the well-considered judgment of the best-informed 
authorities in ovr own and all other countries. 

The Committee point out that the so-called debtors form a very 
unsatisfactory class, and that there is no reason why they should be 
more favourably treated than other prisoners. 

In this they only follow what the Commissioners of Prisons 
have already called attention to. They are, in fact, persons who can 
pay their debts but will not, and so are fraudulent; yet they are 
allowed to spend their creditors’ money in buying better food and 
drink, and to do nothing towards the cost of their maintenance. 
The Committee recommend that instead of being, at their option, 


allowed to be idle, they should be made to work ‘ to a reasonable if, 


not penal extent.’ It is very difficult to understand the meaning 
of this distinction. 

As part of the ‘ indictment’ which the Committee have tried, it 
was alleged that the central system of administration and the 
prison system as now conducted promoted a large amount of in- 
sanity among prisoners, and that from the same cause and from 
the incompetence and harshness of the officers the prisoners were 
driven to commit offences and to incur punishments. The first 
of these charges is amply disposed of in a memorandum by Dr. 
Bridges, a member of the Committee, who, deriving his information 
from statistics and reports which were equally open to those who 
made these reckless charges, shows that their charge had been 
made out by multiplying the annual rate of insanity arising in prisons 
seven times, for instead of being, as alleged, 226 per 10,000, it could 
not be put at more than 30 per 10,000, even if insanity is considered 
to begin in prison, if first apparent more than a month after recep- 
tion, a very questionable assumption. The Committee point out that 
it is inevitable that the ratio of insanity among persons of the class 
which furnishes inmates to our prisons should be higher than in the 
general population, because the prisoner is physically and mentally 
markedly below the average of the general population. For similar 
reasons the proportion of insanity among the pauper population is 
higher than even among prisoners. 

As to the alleged effect of centralisation in increasing offences 
and punishments, the facts are exactly contrary. Corporal punish- 
ment is far less frequently inflicted than under the old régime, and 
dietary punishments have also been diminished by the operation of 
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the progressive stage system above described. The Committee find 
that during recent years there has been a distinct move forward 
in the direction of mitigating the severity of prison punishments. 
They say as a body the warders discharge their most difficult and 
responsible duties with forbearance and kindness, and that the small- 
ness of the number of complaints against warders by prisoners is very 
satisfactory. It is to be hoped that this finding may not be forgotten. 

The Committee lend no countenance to the attacks which pro- 
ceed from a certain party against the employment of retired military 
and naval men. They observe that since 1877 the proportion of 
naval and military men appointed has increased, but they do not 
appear to have noticed that this is a natural consequence of the 
much larger proportion of military candidates for those appointments 
which the system of short service has produced. Considering that 
every year thousands of men are discharged from the army and forced 
to seek employment, that many of them are men who have occupied 
positions of trust and authority, that they are encouraged, and very 
properly, to believe that they have some sort of claim on the public 
for suitable employment, it is not to be wondered at that they 
should apply for service in the prisons, and that out of such a large 
number a small percentage should be accepted. 

The Committee recommend that annual conferences should be 
held of representatives from the highest ranks of prison officials, 
managers of reformatories, visiting committees, prisoners’ aid 
societies. In making this proposal they were probably not aware 
that the Social Science Congress, which established a section to discuss 
the repression of crime, found after a short time that the subject 
became exhausted. The Prisons Conference established by some 
members of visiting committees after 1878 also soon came to an end 
for similar reasons. Those whose opinions and experiences would be 
most valuable certainly would not be the most likely to attend such 
a congress as is proposed frequently, or perhaps at all, and under 
such circumstances any weight attached to their proceedings would 
be rather detrimental than otherwise. 

Space will not allow discussion of some other suggestions in this 
report—such as the gymnastics which prisoners are to be trained 
to—the selected preachers whom the prisoners are to have the 
advantage of—that remission should be given on sentences of 
imprisonment mostly very short and in which it never has been the 
practice, for no other reason than that it is given in sentences of 
penal servitude comparatively very long, and in which it has always 
been the practice, as the sentencing courts well know. All these 
matters would give scope for much discussion as to their practicability, 
their cost, and the advantage to be expected from them. 

My general view of this report is that it is very uneven in quality 
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—in some parts solid and substantial, with valuable observations and 
suggestions ; in others impracticable, and as if framed in deference to 
some windy theories. Several of the recommendations cannot be 
carried into effect without legislation, and very many others would 
involve such large expenditure that I doubt if the Committee would 


. have madethem if they had had before them responsible evidence on this 


point. I strongly hope that each recommendation may be considered 
most carefully by the light of practical knowledge and experience, 
and that it will only be adopted if it is clear that it constitutes 
advance and not retrogression in the treatment of criminals. 


E. F. Du Cane. 





STARS AND MOLECULES 


ONE of the most remarkable features in the recent progress of Astro- 
nomy is the way in which it has shown that the greatest and the 
smallest things in Nature are not at the two extremities of a long- . 
continued upward slope, but are mingled in the closest intimacy. 
Astronomy illustrates the phenomena of electricity in a Comet, of 
heat in the Sun, of light in a Star ora Planet, of gaseous radiation in 
a Nebula, upon a scale which is immensely great, by means of the 
violent encounters or collisions, or (in plain English) by the knocks 
of most minute atoms and molecules, 

In Astronomy we have to do with the greatest things in Nature, 
The Sun is 90 millions of miles distant from the Earth, and of a 
bulk 13 million times as great. The planet Neptune is 30 times 
as far away as the Sun. The nearest to us, so far as we know, 
of all the stars (a Centauri) is well-nigh 10,000 times as distant as 
the planet Neptune; while beyond it are hundreds of millions of 
stars further and yet further off. Some that can be just detected 
are probably 10,000 times as remote as a Centauri, or, in other 
words, 3,000 million times as far away as the Earth is from the Sun. 

But the light that comes across those distances, and reveals those 
far-away orbs, reaches us through movements and vibrations due to 
molecules far smaller than any microscope can reveal. That light 
shakes the minute molecules of a photographic plate placed in 
the focus of a telescope, and leaves behind the record of its knocks. 
It vibrates in the bright lines of Solar and Stellar Spectra. In 
ano less wonderful way molecular knocks—most minute, but most 
numerous—transmit and maintain the heat of the Sun and of the Stars. 

But it may be asked: What are molecules and atoms? Can we 
affirm their existence? Can we measure their size or detect their 
action? Can we count them, or determine the number and energy 
of their knocks, if they are so minute ? 

An atom literally means that which cannot be cut. According to 
the Atomic Theory of the constitution of matter, all bodies are sup- 
posed to be made up of atoms. An atom, therefore, represents the 
smallest possible quantity of any elementary body, a quantity in- 
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capable of subdivision, if indeed such a conception of indivisibility is 
possible.' 

A molecule literally means a little mass, and is considered to be 
an aggregation of a certain number of atoms; in general, of atoms 
of different elements, but in some cases, it may be, of atoms of a like 
kind. Molecules are held to form the ultimate constituent particles 
of a compound body. The molecules of such a body cannot be 
divided if it is to retain its nature as acompound. They will, how- 
ever, be resolved into constituent atoms, if the compound body be 
resolved, by some process or other, into its constituent elements. 
So long, for instance, as water is water, its molecules each consist of 
two atoms of hydrogen joined to one of oxygen. But, if a volume 
of water be resolved, by heat or electricity, into two separate volumes 
of oxygen and hydrogen, each molecule of the water is thereby 
resolved into its constituent atoms. All the atoms of oxygen go 
together to make up the total volume of oxygen, and all those of 
hydrogen to form the total volume of hydrogen, obtained from the 
given volume of water. So also in other similar cases. 

There must be a certain maximum limit of size for the molecules 
in any compound body and for the atoms which compose them. If we 
could take a drop of water and divide it into two equal parts, and repeat 
the process with each half, again and again, a time would come when 
we should at last be forced to divide a molecule, and break it up into 
its atoms. Those atoms would be oxygen or hydrogen, but they 
would no longer be water. Sooner or later, according to what the 
size of a molecule may be, this would occur, otherwise water would 
not be the compound that*it is. 

The hypothesis that all bodies are made up of ultimate atoms, 
and that, in each compound body, a certain regular number of the 
atoms of its components are combined into molecules, is accepted, 
because it explains so many of the simpler and of the most compli- 
cated phenomena of chemistry and of other kindred sciences. Never- 
theless molecules or atoms are believed to be of a diameter from 
250 to 500 times too small for the most powerful microscope to reveal 
them. 

To attempt to measure, in any way, the size of particles so minute 
might almost seem to be hopeless. The measurement has never- 
theless been made, not perhaps very accurately, but with a remarkable 
amount of success, compared with the difficulty of the problem. For 
instance, a soap bubble has been formed, in which the film was 
proved to have a thickness less than ;4),, of an inch. Pure water 


' Last year, in kis Inaugural Address to the British Association, Lord Salisbury 
remarked: ‘What the atom of each element is, whether it is a movement, or a 
thing, or a vortex, or a point having inertia; whether there is any limit to its divisi- 


bility, and, if so, how that limit is imposed .. . . all these questions remain sur- 
rounded by a darkness as profound as ever.’ 
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would not have held together to form such a bubble. But the 
admixture of a small proportion of soap gave it the requisite tenacity. 
Hence it was concluded, that, in any little cube of water, measuring 
less than saa Of an inch in the length of its side, there was at 
least one molecule of soap occupying only a small part of that little 
volume. How minute, therefore, a molecule of soap must be! It 
has, in fact, been calculated that, in such a case, it would be less 
than sae of an inch in diameter. 

If, however, further experiments are performed, determining the 
tension overcome and the heat produced in expanding such a bubble 
(which tension and heat depend upon the number of molecules in 
the thickness of its film), a diameter is indicated for the molecules 
of water decidedly, but not greatly, less than jgasq of an inch. 
This very minute, although finite, divisibility of matter has been in 
some degree confirmed by the sense of taste, or colour, or smell, in 
cases of extreme dilution; and very decisively by the spectroscopic 
analysis of the light of a flame, when there has been a quantity of 
sodium, or of other substances, Vaporised in it so small that it would 
take several million times as much to weigh a single grain. 

It has also been shown by Lord Kelvin that a certain amount of 
electrical action, involving the generation of heat, oceurs when zinc 
and copper are brought into contact, which heat would be greater the 
more numerous the atoms in any given quantity of the metaJs. And, 
from the observed amount of heat produced when zine and copper 
are used to form that alloy which we term brass, he has concluded * 
that the constituent atoms of copper, or zinc, cannot be much, if at 
all, less than ssio Of am inch in diameter, but that they may 
be considerably larger. This gives an approximation to a minimum 
value for the size of an atom. 

Careful calculations as to the effect of the molecules of a prism, in 
dispersing into a lengthened spectrum the variously coloured com- 
ponent undulations of a ray of white light passed through it, further 
confirm the above statements. 

It may be assumed from these, as well as from other lines of 
investigation, that the diameter of the ultimate molecules, or atoms, 
of bodies very probably lies somewhere between saya Of an inch 
and sz0000 Of an inch. They cannot well be much larger, or much 
smaller, And if it be said that there is a considerable difference 
between these two sizes, the answer is that it matters little whether 
we can state a certain limit, or one a hundred times smaller, in com- 
parison with the achievement of having determined such limits at all. 
The actual range of possible size, just stated, is almost as nothing 
compared with that which might have seemed to be probable. 

But there remains still to be mentioned one more instance of 


2 Popular Lectures and Addresses, vol. i. p. 173. 
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molecular action which has been investigated with even greater ful- 

ness. It is one which is intimately connected with recent Astronomy, 
and one which brings us into the closest relation to those knocks 
of which we have already made mention. 

It is the kinetic, 7.e. the movement, theory of gases, involving 
the distinction between the solid, liquid, and gaseous states of 
matter. In the solid state of matter, the atoms, or molecules, cannot 
be moved about amongst one another without the expenditure of 
considerable force to overcome the cohesion which holds them together. 
In the liquid state, while they still resist being torn apart, they are 
so far in a less restrained condition that they can be easily moved 
round one another. In the gaseous state they are quite free from 
cohesion, and are believed to be flying about in all directions with 
immense velocity, constantly knocking against each other, or against 
any surface within which a gas is contained. 

Upon this supposition all the phenomena of gases can be explained. 
Heat expands a gas in making the molecules move more violently. 
Pressure heats a gas by affording additional energy to them. Expan- 
sion cools a gas when the molecules use up their energy in expanding 
it. A gas presses upon any containing surface by means of the knocks 
of its molecules. If askin filled with gas be placed under the coverof an 
air-pump, and the surrounding air be exhausted, then the gas within 
the skin will swell it out. Why so? Because of the energy of the 
knocks of the molecules of the gas inside. Those molecules are 
constantly flying about and hitting the inner surface of the skin, but 
their knocks are not now counterbalanced (as they were before the 
air-pump was worked) by the knocks of the air-molecules outside. 
Once more, if a gas be compressed, then (apart from any alteration in 
its temperature) it is found that every time the space occupied by 
it is halved its pressure upon the containing surface is doubled. 
Why so? Because the same number of molecules are in one half of 
the previous space, and therefore their knocks upon any part of 
the bounding surface are twice as frequent as before. 

All this confirms the theory of the incessant movement of the 
molecules of gases ; while those molecules must be within the limits 
of size already stated. But it may next be asked: At what speed, 
or speeds, do their movements take place within the volume of any 
mass of gas? Can their velocities be determined ? Yes! So far as 
regards their average speed in any given gas. That average speed 
must be such as will enable the molecules of a given volume of gas 
to produce by their knocks the pressure actually experienced by 
the surface which contains the gas. It is also possible, by observing 
the rate at which two volumes of gas, allowed to intermingle, are 
diffused into one another, to determine how far the molecules of any 
given gas move between their successive knocks against each 
other. We cannot describe such investigations more fully here. Let 
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it suffice to say that they indicate that the molecules or atoms of 
each individual gas have their own special average rate of motion. 
To those of hydrogen, for example, which, owing to its light density, 
move with especial rapidity, a speed is assigned of about 6,000 feet 
per second, or seventy miles per minute, at the zero temperature of 
the Centigrade thermometer—a velocity about six times as great as 
the average speed of a cannon ball. These gaseous molecules are so 
numerous that the most careful mathematical and physical calcu- 
lations indicate that, under ordinary temperature and pressure, every 
molecule of hydrogen undergoes about 18,000 millions of knocks 
from other molecules in every successive second. 

In the Earth’s atmosphere, the molecules of oxygen, one of its two 
principal components, move, upon an average, with about one-fourth 
of the speed of those of hydrogen, and inflict proportionally fewer 
knocks upon one another. Those of nitrogen, which forms its 
other chief component, move with a speed a little greater than 
those of oxygen. In the vapour of water the speed is about one-third 
greater than in oxygen. 

We assume, then, that all gases are composed of atoms or mole- 
cules, of which there are millions of millions of millions in a cubic 
inch. These myriads of mites are ever flying about with intense 
velocities. Each knocks against, or encounters, its fellows, it may 
be 5,000 millions of times, it may be 20,000 millions of times, 
in a second. By the energy of these knocks heat is evolved, or 
pressure produced upon any surface which bounds or restrains the 

as. 
, But what have these knocks to do with Astronomy? We shall 
presently show their relation to the maintenance of the Sun’s tem- 
perature. There is, however, another interesting question connected 
with them, which we will now mention. It has been asked: May 
not the great velocities of these molecules in the gases which form a 
planet’s atmosphere enable them to run away from any such planet, 
so that either the whole of its atmosphere, or certain constituent 
gases belonging to it, may thus be gradually lost? The answer 
must depend upon the power of attraction of the planet, at a given 
distance from its centre, as compared with the velocity of any 
molecule there situated. Ifa particle were placed at rest at acertain 
distance from an attracting globe, it would begin to move towards 
the globe, with constantly increasing speed, until it should reach its 
surface. On reaching the globe its velocity would depend partly 
upon the mass of the attracting body. That velocity would also be 
greater, the further off the point from which it started. But, however 
far away that point might be, mathematical calculations prove that 
the velocity, when the particle should reach the surface of the globe, 
could never exceeda certain limit of value. In the case of the Sun, the 
Earth, Mars, and the Moon, those limiting velocities would be respec- 
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tively about 382 miles; 7 miles; 33 miles; and rather less than 14 
mile per second. 
Apart from any resistance of a surrounding atmosphere, it follows 
that a particle projected vertically upwards (i.e. in the reverse 
direction) from any of the above-named surfaces, with a speed exceed- 
ing that just stated as corresponding to the globe in question, would 
go on and on, gradually moving more and more slowly, but never 
coming to a stop. It would run right away and never return. 

The average velocity of the molecules, even of hydrogen (in the 
cold outer regions of the Earth’s atmosphere), being only about one 
mile per second, and those of oxygen and nitrogen and vapour of water 
from one-fourth to one-third of that value, it would at first sight seem 
as if there were no chance that the molecules of any one of these gases 
could thus decamp from the Earth, since it can control a runaway 
velocity of nearly 7 miles per second. But it must be remembered 
that the velocities just stated are only average ones. Some of the 
molecules would at any time be moving much faster than others. 
They would all be constantly altering their speeds by mutual 
interchanges of velocity through the medium of their knocks. 

It is probable that, at any ordinary temperature, some 
molecules of every gas would be moving at any moment with suf- 






























































great its attraction might be. But the permanence of the atmosphere 
of such a body would be practically secured if the proportion that 
might thus escape should be excessively small. And investigations 
in thermodynamics indicate that no knocks of molecule against 
molecule, no succession of interchanges of velocity between one and 
another of the molecules in oxygen or nitrogen or vapour of water would 
enable those gases to escape, either from the Earth, or from Mars, 
through one molecule after another decamping in the course of ages. 
But it appears that all hydrogen may have thus departed from the 
Earth, and, a fortiori, from Mars. The hypothesis also suggests 
that no atmosphere at all could be retained by the hundreds 
of little minor planets, whose power of control is very much 
less. 

In the case of the Moon it seems that the whole of an atmosphere 
of acomposition similar to that of the Earth might have been lost in 
this way. But it is, perhaps, more probable that the Moon may 
never have had any appreciable atmosphere at all, owing to the Earth 
{through its proximity and its greater attractive power) having taken 
into its own atmosphere any gaseous molecules from surrounding space 
which might otherwise have gone to the Moon. There are also 
other ways in which the present non-existence of any appreciable 
atmosphere upon the Moon or of any free hydrogen in the Earth’s 
atmosphere may be accounted for. 

We consider that the hypothesis to which we have thus referred is 
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interesting, but that it needs further discussion. As regards, how- 
ever, its application to Mars, there are probable indications of the 
presence of the vapour of water upon that planet, whether it be there 
because its molecules are unable to run away, or for other reasons. 
Those indications have been given by the spectroscope,* or by 
telescopic views of the apparent formation of clouds (such as seemed 
to obscure a region as large as Europe for several days last October), 
as well as by other effects which may be due to aqueous vapour. 
At any rate, we may say that the molecular knocks, of which we 
have been speaking, do not militate against the habitability of 
Mars, so far as that habitability may depend upon the existence of 
the vapour of water in its atmosphere. 

We may, however, remark in passing that there are many reasons 
in favour of the supposition that Mars is more likely to have been in- 
habited in past ages, than at the present time, in spite of its atmo- 
sphere, or water, or clouds. Mr. Proctor, for instance, has pointed 
out that a globe of the size of Mars would cool rather more than two 
and a half times as quickly as one of the size of the Earth. Ifthe 
Earth and Mars were in a similar condition 18,000,000 of years ago, 
Mars would have attained (according to that rate of cooling) to the 
Earth’s present condition in 7,000,000 years, i.e. 11,000,000 years 
ago; and the Earth would now require 28,000,000 future years in 
which to cool as much as Mars has cooled during the last 11,000,000 
years. So far as regards that consideration, therefore, the probability 
of the present habitability of Mars must be compared with the pro- 
bability of the Earth’s being inhabited when 28,000,000 more years 
shall be past and gone ‘ 

Let us next consider some greater astronomical knocks, to which 
we will pass on by an illustration connected with those which we have 
already discussed. We will suppose a small sphere of gas, perhaps 
an inch or two in diameter, in which the gas has been reduced by a 
Sprengel air-pump, or otherwise, to the most extreme rarefaction 
attainable. Its density would then be much less than one-millionth 
of the ordinary density of air (as in some of Mr, Crookes’s experiments 
with the Radiometer), while the number of gaseous molecules in it 
would be exceedingly reduced. These molecules would, however, still 
fly about with great velocities, but their free paths from one succes- 
sive mutual knock to another would be greatly lengthened. Their 
knocks would at the same time be far less frequent, inasmuch as 
the molecules might only be a few hundreds of millions in number. 

Now let us imagine this globe of gas to be allowed to expand 
in vacuous space until it should attain to a diameter of millions 
of millions of miles. If the molecules could then be much in- 


? See the observations of Dr. Huggins, Astrophysical Journal, March 1895, p. 208. 
* Proctor’s Old and New Astronomy, p. 542. 
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creased in size and also become of various sizes and very bright, the 
result might represent so much of the Stellar Universe as the utmost 
telescopic power reveals. For it is a Universe in which every star is 
hurrying onwards, like these molecules, with its own proper motion ; 
a motion which is, however, dwarfed in many cases almost to apparent 
rest by the remoteness of the stars from us. The stars are all alive 
with movement, ever changing their positions, their mutual relation- 
ship and influence, their configuration, their attraction upon each 
other. This fact vastly increases our interest in these glorious orbs. 
Each at the same time may have its train of attendant planets. 
The past and future of our own Sun and its planets may have de- 
pended, and may yet depend, upon the Sun’s onward travel. Our 
health, our life, our warmth and cold, may be determined by the 
locality which the Sun may reach in his unceasing journey of about 
half a million of miles per day. 

These onward movements of the stars are of no small account. 
The Telescope only shows to us that portion of any such motion which 
is athwart, or at right angles to, our line of sight as we look at a star. 
But in 50,000 years to come, which is only as a moment compared 
with the millions of years which astronomy and geology call upon us 
to contemplate, those partial movements would abolish the belt of 
Orion and bring Sirius to be directly under one of Orion’s feet instead 
of far away to the East, while Procyon would be nearer to Orion than 
Sirius now is, 50,000 years ago the seven chief stars of the Great 
Bear, instead of forming a plough or wain, appeared from this cause 
as an elongated cross. At the same time it should be remembered 
that the Spectroscope also shows the existence in the stars of addi- 
tional movements, upon an equal scale, directly towards or from us. 

And besides all the myriads of bright stars thus seen in Telescope 
or Spectroscope, there are probably many which have so far cooled as 
to be invisible. In certain cases (as, for instance, in the periodic 
occultation of the greater part of the light of Algol) we have decisive 
evidence of the existence of huge dark bodies, which, for aught that 
we know, may be very numerous, but which, by their cooling, 
would not in anywise have lost their onward velocities through 
space. 

If so, it is only natural to ask whether knocks may not occa- 
sionally occur between some of these brighter or darker orbs? 
Possibly. But such knocks would certainly be very rare. However 
vigorously two bodies might draw each other together by their 
mutual attraction, they could not finally knock unless they had 
almost exactly the same velocity, or almost no velocity, in the direction 
perpendicular to that of the line of their mutual approach. 
Otherwise, their near approach could only result in their whirling once 
past each other in sharply curved paths (their outer parts possibly 
grazing), just as a comet hurries round the Sun. Or it might result 
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in their revolving round one another, as the components of a double 
star revolve, in elliptic orbits. 

But we cannot deny that more or less direct knocks might, from 
time to time, take place. And the occurrence of so-called New or 
Temporary Stars, which involve a tremendous and sudden development 
of light and heat, may indicate that something of the kind has occa- 
sionally happened, and been seen by us. We refer to observations of 
outbursts of stellar light such as Tycho Brahe saw in a.D. 1572, or 
Kepler in 1604; or to those more recently seen in the New Stars of 
1848, 1866, 1876, 1885; and in the very remarkable Nova, or New 
Star, in Auriga in 1892. In such cases there may possibly have been 
some terrific knock or series of knocks. 

If so it must, however, be allowed that it is very difficult to 
account for the very rapid falling away of the light after its first 
outburst. The direct knock of two dark masses might certainly 
produce a wondrous brightness, invisible before, as the result of the 
conversion of the energy of their movements into heat and light. 
But it would not seem probable that the light of the united mass, thus 
rendered so brilliantly luminous, would fall in about a couple of 
months, as that of the New Star of 1892 fell, from the 4th to the 
15th magnitude, which means a one-hundred-thousand-fold diminu- 
tion of light; or that the star of Tycho Brahe could diminish its 
light a thousand-fold, as it did, in little more than a year. 

In 1892 it was thought that two brilliant bodies indicated their 
presence in the New Star by a double spectrum, and that the 
displacement of the lines in the spectra, which were considered to 
be of two distinct classes, indicated that both bodies were in exceed- 
ingly rapid motion. If so, they might have so disturbed one another, 
even without actual contact, as to have produced very important 
eruptive effects. The spectroscopic observations have, however, 
received other interpretations. There may, perhaps, have been 
only a near approach of some dark orb to a bright sun, and a less 
rapidity of movement. 

In any case, the explanation of the observations of all New Stars, 
including that of 1892, is undoubtedly difficult. Whatever the 
truth may be, even if in most cases no actual knock of two great 
globes has occurred, such outbursts of light, owing to the violence 
of the disturbance produced, must almost inevitably involve a con- 
siderable number of what maybe termed greater knocks. Butall the 
phenomena exhibited would also ultimately depend upon countless 
molecular knocks in the light and heat evolved. 

If, however, in especially rare instances (of which, perhaps, 
that of Tycho Brahe’s surpassingly bright star of 1572 may be 
one), it be allowed that an actual knock of two huge bodies, 
meeting more or less directly, may have taken place, such an event 
would be very suggestive. It would carry us in thought to an epoch 
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in the evolution of the Solar System earlier than the nebular epoch 
imagined by Laplace (and recently illustrated by Dr. Roberts’ photo- 
graph of the Nebula in Andromeda), when that system may have 
been a vast Nebula from which the planets and the Sun were sub- 
sequently cast offorcondensed. It would suggest that such a Nebula 
may have originated in the terrific knock of two great globes, 
the joint mass of the two being about equal to that of the Sun. 

We think it possible that the light evolved in such a case 
might be comparatively transient (as with Temporary Stars) if 
the knock were strong enough to vaporise the whole of the two 
masses. Certain solid portions, while still unvolatilised, might give 
forth a great light, but only for a short time, by their incandescence, 
like the particles of carbon in the flame of a gas, or candle. But 
subsequently the highly heated gas resulting, when the whole was 
vaporised, would not necessarily be very luminous ; just as the very 
hot flame of a Bunsen gas-burner gives out little light. When, how- 
ever, the greater part of the Nebula should contract into a Central 
Sun, it might become much brighter again. 

The great compression of its mass as it contracted would conduce 
to an increase of its luminosity; and it is a very interesting fact 
that such a gaseous mass, by the very act of contraction, would 
necessarily for a long time increase its own temperature, even though 
that contraction should all the while result from the radiation of heat 
from its outer surface. Mr. J. Homer Lane, of Washington, some 
years ago showed that a globular mass of gas contracting by the 
radiation of its heat to one-half of its original diameter would double 
its temperature. Otherwise the eightfold increase of pressure out- 
wards, due to the compression in volume, would only be one-half 
great enough to resist a sixteenfold increase of the inward pressure. 
We say sixteenfold because the inward pressure would be increased 
fourfold by the increased gravitating attraction inwards due to the 
lessened distance of the surface from the centre of the sphere, and 
fourfold more (i.e. sixteenfold altogether) by the smaller surface 
over which that attraction would be spread. 

Consequently it can be shown in the case of such a body as our 
own Sun that, at the same time that.it contracts through becoming 
cooler in any region where the density remains the same, it may 
become hotter where the density is increased through that con- 
traction. It may rise in temperature at a given depth below its 
surface so as to radiate more heat to the Earth, while the process of 
cooling from its outer surface continues. 

Such an increase of effective temperature in a contracting globe 
is really due to the attraction of the mass of the globe upon the 
millions of millions of minute molecules in its gases. The Sun is 
doubtless in the main a great globe of gas, although so intensely com- 
pressed in its central parts that they may be in a thickened or semi- 
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viscous condition. The gravitating attraction of the Sun’s mass is 
ever tending to generate a downward velocity in the gaseous molecules, 
located in any part of it, towards its centre. At the same time, the 
radiation of heat at its surface diminishes the upward counterbalancing 
pressure. This allows the molecules to be actually more or less 
drawn inwards, Their individual average velocities are, upon the 
whole, increased. Their knocks against each other become more 
violent, and generate an increase of temperature. And the result, 
previously stated, which might at first seem to be almost paradoxical, 
is explained, viz. that the Sun, as its surface radiates heat away 
(which so far is a cooling process), may nevertheless, through its 
consequent contraction, generate a higher temperature by the fiercer 
clashings together, or knocks, of its molecules, as they are drawn 
inwards. This may enable it to send forth a more intense heat and 
light than before. 

Therefore we said just now that a gaseous Nebula formed by one 
of the greater knocks of astronomy-—the terrific knock of two 
great giobes—after first showing a certain temporary brilliancy, and 
then, perhaps, becoming only faintly luminous while in a highly 
heated gaseous condition, might, in its subsequent slow contraction 
into a Central Sun, manifest a great increase of light and warmth. 
This result of an increased vigour in the knocks of the gaseous 
molecules would, however, only follow so long as they should retain 
their freedom to fly about and knock against each other. If such 
a globe of gas should begin to solidify, it would then enter upon a 
stage of very much slower contraction, and its supply of heat-radiation, 
due to the increased velocity of its molecules, would soon practically 
fail. 

As regards the Sun, it is believed that the heat evolved by such 
contraction as may be taking place in it at the present time keeps 
it very nearly at a constant temperature, and is just about enough 
to counterbalance its loss of heat by radiation. It has, however, been 
calculated that such evolution of heat by contraction cannot, in all 
probability, maintain the Sun’s temperature sufficiently to support 
life as at present upon the Earth for much more than ten millions 
of years to come ; nor that a similar supply can have been kept up for 
a period variously calculated at from ten to eighteen millions of years 
past. In any case, however, it is very interesting that the main- 
tenance of the Sun’s temperature depends upon the knocks of 
its molecules, as affected by its radiation and gravitation, during the 
present existence in it of a condition chiefly gaseous. Apart from 
these knocks the Earth would almost immediately become a frozen 
lifeless waste. 

Of other astronomical knocks we must say but little. They 
doubtless abound in the head of a Comet, between the meteorites which 
in all probability form it, or in other groups of meteorites which may 
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be coursing through space or revolving around Suns. They may 
from time to time occur in the case of some of the myriad Satellites 
which form the Rings of Saturn. They may give some help to the 
evolution of gas, or of electricity, in Comet, Nebula, or Star. But in 
regard to most of the phenomena observed in all these denizens of 
space, and especially in connection with those of the heads and tails 
of Comets, in the glowing splendours and fiery jets of the heads, and 
in the immensely rapid repulsion of the tails, we believe that the 
molecular knocks are by far the most important. 

The knocks and vibrations of electrical action, or of light 
and heat radiation, are, in consequence of their numbers and their 
vigour, of far more moment, in spite of the minuteness of the atoms 
and molecules involved, than any greater knock of one meteorite 
against another. These lesser knocks, which evoke, in an all-per- 
vading ether, the undulations or vibrations by which the effects of 
light and heat and electricity are transmitted through space to affect 
our eyes, our brains, and our nerves, depend upon entities which are 
almost indescribably minute. Yet in astronomical observations they 
reveal to us the most brilliant luminaries, the greatest distances, the 
intensest temperatures, yet known. 

In that branch of Astronomy which depends upon spectrum ana- 
lysis there is, however, something even more wondrous. When one 
far-distant body after another tells us by its spectrum of what gases 
or substances it is made; when Comet, or Nebula, or Star reveals 
its own bright or dark lines, isolated in certain special localities 
in the spectrum, which localities are invariably the same for each 
gas or vapour to which they belong, and exactly correspond to the 
greater or less rapidity of the vibrations involved ; why does each 
gas, in thus revealing its presence, produce only its own appro- 
priate lines and rates of vibration, and no others? We cannot 
certainly say. It may be because the atoms or molecules of each 
gas, although almost indescribably minute, are capable of certain 
special individual vibrations of their own, and thereby impose cer- 
tain vibrations, and no others, upon the ether within which they move. 
They may do so by their internal movements, or in some other way. 
Perhaps by the effect of their shapes as they move, or by a certain 
electrical action. Whatever the actual process may be, recent in- 
vestigations indicate that the vibrations produced in the ether 
often form a beautiful harmonic series. 

In any case, these molecular effects thus seen in the glittering 
lines of the spectrum of Sun or Nebula, of Comet or Meteorite, 
take us one step further into the mysterious recesses of the ex- 
ceedingly small. These most minute actions of the very smallest 
things of which we know, tell us of the constitution of the vastest, 
the most distant, the most glorious. 

Astronomy may well claim to be the most wonderful of all sciences, 
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not because its measures are upon a scale that seems immense to beings 
such as ourselves, but because, in its revelations, the very greatest 
and the very smallest things—distances measured by billions of miles, 
masses weighing quadrillions and quintillions of tons, light and heat 
far surpassing all that is earthly—are intermingled in intimate 
union with the vibrations and movements of molecules or atoms of 
which trillions may be found in a single cubic inch of gas. Our view 
of every Sun, the explanation of its heat maintenance, the knowledge 
of its constitution, the knock of meteorite against meteorite, or even 
of star against star—all these in their vastness inextricably involve 
the knocks of molecules so small that it is difficult to believe that 
such minuteness can be real. 


E. LEDGER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION I[N AMERICA 
(WITH A PRIZE ESSAY) 


‘No friend of University Extension can visit America without 
watching with interest and admiration the energy with which the 
movement has been carried on, or deriving stimulus from the enthu- 
siasm with which the system is being developed.’ These were the 
opening words of the address delivered by Mr. M. E. Sadler, secretary 
to the Oxford University Extension Delegacy, at the first annual 
meeting of the National Conference, held in Philadelphia, the 29th 
of December, 1891. A brief account of the manner in which the 
University Extension movement originated in America, its influence 
and effect, as far as they can be traced during the period of not 
quite four years, may not be without interest to English readers. 

The work in America of the Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching is of much more recent date than in England, where, 
as is well known, it was begun at Cambridge University in 1873, 
taken up by Oxford in 1878, while, at the present time, every 
University in England is engaged in it. 

In February 1890 a number of leading educators of Philadelphia, 
and some of its most public-spirited and influential citizens, met by 
the invitation of Dr. William Pepper, then Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to discuss the movement and the advisability of 
organising it in that city. Itis only just to say, in passing, that 
it is hardly possible to over-estimate the services of the man who 
first saw the need of University Extension in the United States, and 
the great opportunities it offered to the cause of popular education. 
The plan met the approval of many who were consulted during the 
months succeeding, when the aid of the neighbouring Universities 
of Princeton, Lehigh, and Pennsylvania, and of Haverford, Swarthmore 
and Bryn Mawr Colleges was pledged, and on the Ist of June, 1890, 
the Philadelphia Society for the Extension of University Teaching was 
formed, with Dr. Pepper as President. 

In order to commence the work with the advantages of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with English methods, the secretary was sent to 
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study the system in Oxford, Cambridge and London. On his return 
he drew up a ‘ Report on the University Extension Movement in 
England,’ in which was indicated a general plan of organisation. In 
the meantime a communication had been sent to libraries, institutions, 
and associations of every character, describing what was about to be 
undertaken, and inviting their co-operation in the formation of local 
centres. 

The active work was opened at Roxborough, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, on the 3rd of November, 1890, with a course on chemistry. 
From the very first the progress was rapid, and before the close of 
the season over forty courses of lectures on literature, history and 
advanced mathematics were delivered to a total attendance of more 
than 60,000 persons. Thus in six months the movement which had 
originated in Philadelphia secured a larger enrolment than might 
have been expected in years. For this success there were two 
reasons ; one, and by far the most important, the well-developed system 
of Extension Teaching which had grown up in the course of more than 
a score of years’ experiment in England, and the possibility of trans- 
ferring it to America; the other, that it was started under favourable 
conditions, in a city where neighbouring colleges of the highest 
rank were freely drawn upon for lecturers. 

The greatest impetus, however, was given during 1890 and the 
years following, by the presence and enthusiasm of able and dis- 
tinguished men from the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, who, 
not only by their lectures, but by their thorough acquaintance with 
every phase of the movement in England, did much to encourage 
and assist it in America. Its success in Philadelphia no sooner became 
generally known than requests for assistance in forming local centres 
came from so many parts of the United States, that the organisation 
was unable to satisfy them, and a national Society was determined 
upon; on the 23rd of December, 1890, therefore, the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching was established. 

Those who had looked with some indifference on a merely local 
movement became interested in one of national scope, and those who 
had been striving for the cause before were cheered by the conscious- 
ness that it now seemed to be on the high road to success. 

The results of the formation of this Society have been most en- 
couraging; the time of uncertainty is past, University Extension 
evidently is destined to become a permanent feature in American 
life. Those who have the fullest knowledge no longer ask themselves 
whether it has a future, but rather how great that future is to be. 
Statistics are not convincing to many minds, and, indeed, are frequently 
of little real value, but when, as the outcome of the movement whose 
history has been briefly sketched, one can find in almost every State 
of the Union various societies and organisations labouring so suc- 
cessfully for this cause, the gutlook is full of encouragement. 
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The University of the State of New York has made it an 
important factor in its work, and in certain features is especially 
suggestive. Among these are the insistence upon full courses of ten 
lectures each, and an elaborate syllabus, often of seventy five pages, 
containing, besides the outline of the lectures, very full illustrative 
extracts. The new University of Chicago deserves especial recogni- 
tion, as the first great educational institution to include University 
Extension among its fundamental purposes. This portion of its 
teaching is in charge of a special faculty, altogether distinct from 
that of the University proper, but at the same time in every sense 
an organic part of it. The administrative and teaching staffs are 
appointed by the trustees of the University, its director is a member 
of the University Council, members of its Faculty give lectures in 
the class-rooms, while professors and instructors from the University 
give courses of lectures in each department of the Extension 
Teaching. 

The elaborate preparation of the University thus to extend its 
influence has, from the first, met with a most gratifying response, 
exceeding the highest hopes entertained by those who believed in 
the plan, and justifying the great outlay involved. No claim is made 
by the University of Chicago that the Extension work supersedes any 
agency in education already approved, but rather that it undertakes 
to do what has hitherto not been provided for. It will still be 
necessary for those who desire the full privileges of a College or 
University course to come into residence for a term of years ; but, 
with these institutions crowded to the doors, and with every other 
appliance of liberal, technical, or popular education in full operation, 
it will still be true that men and women of every class who cannot 
and who do not care to enter the class-rooms will gladly use much 
that the Universities, and they alone, can offer. 

Although in no other portion of the United States has the move- 
ment advanced so rapidly, or its pecuniary demands been met in so 
liberal a manner as in the State of Illinois, the great North-West and 
the South have not been behind the East in their prompt recognition 
of what has become so valuable a factor in the educational life of 
America. The space allotted in these pages prevents even a sketch 
of what has been accomplished in nearly every State and Territory of 
the Union, since the formation of the first Society in 1890. 

It is somewhat difficult to state definitely what intellectual pro- 
gress in America may fairly be considered the result of the Extension 
of University Teaching ; although to those who are unprejudiced, to 
those who are in touch and sympathy with the progressive move- 
ments of this age of ours—and, above all, to those who welcome eagerly 
a powerful ally of all those forces which tell for the common brother- 
hood of man, it is not so difficult to read the signs. In countless 
instances it has awakened and fed an interest in higher things, and 
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put new and worthy objects of thought into the lives of people who 
before had been content to remain in what Emerson aptly calls 
‘low and squalid conditions ’ of intellectual life. It has turned the 
current of thought and discussion in whole communities from every- 
day gossip into the great, broad stream of human history and 
science ; they have been set talking about ‘Shakespeare, Milton, 
Copernicus, Napoleon, Bismarck, and Gladstone, instead of about 
their neighbours’; and it is not too much to claim—it is absolutely 
true—that often the entire social life of a village or country town has 
thus been changed. 

The demand for the best literature has increased enormously, and 
not only have the public libraries been unable to lend what was 
required, but the booksellers even in onr great cities often find it 
difficult to supply sufficient copies, especially of books on history and 
literature in general. University Extension has proved to be one of 
the most powerful social solvents; it has brought together in one 
undertaking the labourer and employer, the rich and poor, the 
professional man and mechanic, and has demonstrated in a new and 
convincing manner that the interest in higher things and capacity 
for their enjoyment are by no means limited to the college graduate 
or the wealthy. The influence upon the Universities in America by 
this extension of their teaching has been great, though not always 
fully recognised ; it has been of mutual advantage that some of the 


ablest professors of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, and of 
many others have been willing to devote time and effort to this 
work, 


ANNE M. Ear.e. 


P.S.—I am requested to give a few details of the influences which led me to take 
up the courses of study, and enter into the competition for the Prize Essay which 
follows. The lectures delivered by Professor R. G. Moulton at the beginning of the 
movement in Philadelphia aroused a strong conviction that great advantages would 
be gained through an earnest following of the work in history and literature as then 
outlined. 

The most powerful motive, however, was that, being teacher of history, geography, 
and civics, in one of the leading private schools for girls in Philadelphia, I gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity for such valuable assistance in my work. When, 
therefore, in 1890 and the following years there came from Cambridge and Oxford 
such men as Professor R, G. Moulton, Mr. M. E, Sadler, Mr. H. G. MacKinder, 
Mr. W. Hudson Shaw, and Mr. J. Churton Collins, I attended their courses of lectures, 
read the books advised, and passed the examinations required. 

In 1892 the Americans who were present at the Oxford Sammer Meeting sub- 
scribed, with other friends of the work on this side, to a scholarship of the amount 
of thirty pounds to belp defray the expenses of an American Extension Student to 
the meeting in Oxford in August 1894. 

Mr. Sadler, of Oxford, in assigning the conditions of the competition, determined 
that each candidate must hold on the Ist of April, 1894, two University Extension 
Certificates, granted by some recognised Centre; both obtained on subjects lying 
within the general field of either history and economics, or literature. Any candidate 
with these qualifications was free to enter into the competition; which took the 
form of an essay on one of the following subjects :— 
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1. Trace the influence of Puritanism on National Character. 

2. Compare the treatment of the American Colonies by France and England 
respectively, 

3. Bimetalism. 

4. In what way did the Renaissance favour the development of Dramatic 
Literature ? 

5. Discuss the differences between Tennyson’s treatment of the story of Arthur 
and that of earlier writers on the same subject. 

The Essay to be sent to the Secretary of the American Society in Philadelphia, 
on or before the Ist of April, 1894, judged by a Committee, and the best five for- 
warded to Mr. Sadler, for final decision. 

As I had fulfilled the conditions required, having attended several courses of 
lectures on history, written the class papers, passed the examinations, and received 
two University Extension Certificates from the Philadelphia Society—one for 
* Florentine History,’ the other ‘ The Puritan Revolution ’—I entered upon the com- 
petition, with the result which follows as the Prize Essay. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PURITANISM ON NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


OnE of the most significant events—the one which marks the beginning of a new era 
—was the migration of English Puritans across the Atlantic, to repeat in a new 
environment and on virgin soil the work which had been wrought in Britain. Two 
hundred and seventy years ago our fathers left whatever was beautiful at home in 
obedience to conscience, and faced without flinching the sea and the savage; they 
sought not high things, and were joyfully ready to be stepping-stones for others if 
they might advance the kingdom of God. The same indomitable Puritan spirit 
survived the early colonial times, always seeking to assert personal freedom under 
God, and leading the march towards better ages; for somewhere in the heart of 
Puritanism was hidden the power which, partly by development and partly by re- 
action, was to produce the freedom of these modern days. 

It is the English-speaking race which has moulded the destiny of this continent, 
and the Puritan influence is the strongest influence that has acted upon it, for its 
essence is simply individual freedom—from that spring religious liberty and political 
equality. The story, in its larger relations involving the whole modern development 
and diffusion and organisation of English liberty, is proudly repeated by every 
successive generation of the race, and lives and breathes in legend andin song. To 
trace the influence of this spirit on character in both England and America is too 
large a task for one essay ; let us confine ourselves to England, for to what land upon 
the globe beyond his own shall the countryman of Washington turn with pride and 
enthusiasm and sympathy, if not to the land of John Hampden and John Pyn, Sir 
John Eliot and Sir Henry Vane, Oliver Cromwell and John Milton ? 

‘The Puritan, who has done so much for the modern world, was not the product 
of any one race or country.’ He was born out of the uprising against the abuses of 
the Church of Rome; he came to maturity in upholding liberty against the assaults 
of kingly power ; in him were represented the principles of religious and civil freedom. 
The name Puritan in the days of Queen Elizabeth and the Stuarts was applied to 
anyone whose mode of life was religious and moral, who avoided gambling and pro- 
fanity, and thus protested against the license of the time—never was a higher tribute 
paid to any religious party, better than volumes of testimony it evidences the work 
that it was doing. In its strictest sense, however, it meant those whose Calvinistic 
tendencies sought for reform within the Church of England—they were in that Church 
from the days of Wicliffe, and their spiritual ardour and unconquerable fortitude had 
done much to make it indeed a living Church. The reign of Queen Elizabeth had 

been a long struggle for national existence—a struggle as to whether England 
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should still remain England, or become a dependency of Spain; Rome had placed 
herself in the front of the nation’s enemies, and the Puritan was the irreconcilable 
foe of Rome. No historical sketch of Puritanism, however, can afford to ignore the 
influence exerted upon the English character by the refugees from the Low Countries, 
who, driven from their homes by the bigotry and cruelty of Philip of Spain and the 
Duke of Alva, found in the time of Elizabeth a peaceful resting place in the Eastern 
and Southern counties of England, bringing with them a greater intellectual 
development of the lower classes, and above all a religious spirit and devotion which 
have rarely been equalled. Many thousands of these Netherlanders settled in the 
fens and marsh country, which reminded them of their beloved Holland, and it is 
interesting to note that, nearly a century later, many of the Puritan leaders of the great 
Civil War, Cromwell, Ireton, and Hampden, came from the south of England, while 
the greater portion of Cromwell’s famous Ironsides were recruited there. No people 
on earth have a higher order of virtues than the English middle classes. They have 
a courage which never falters, an earnestness of purpose which brooks no obstacles, 
a love of justice and fair p'ay, a devotion to home and country, and an instinctive 
morality and belief in a higher Power, which are not so common among the Latin 
races, In the midst of such a people these Netherlanders settled down and made 
their homes; they came from a land where education was universal, each man 
brought his Bible which he could read for himself and neighbours, and this influence 
throws much light on the subsequent history of England: the extent to which the 
Bible was read among the working people in some parts of the country, and the 
intense moral and religious earnestness which was followed by the demand for 
equality before the law, came to the surface when Parliament organised its army. 

It is not to be denied that the Puritans used the Old Testament to justify acts of 
cruelty and intolerance, that they applied the, denunciations against the heathen to 
their enemies, and the promises of reward to themselves; but it is to their lasting 
honour that, in appropriating the promises, they were willing toassume the obligations, 
They felt that their God was a stern judge, that every word was to be accounted for 
hereafter, that they were His chosen people and so must do His will. Devoting them- 
selves thus almost exclusively to the Old Testament, these men naturaliy became 
narrow-minded—in such an age it would have been a miracle had it been otherwise. 
We are told that their lives were often made gloomy and severe by such thoughts: 
this is certainly true ; even the immortal ‘ Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,’ was oppressed 
by the problem of living in his later days ; how then must it not have weighed upon 
men who had an intense consciousness of a heaven and a hell, who thought much and 
deeply of their own personal responsibility, and carried it finally from religious 
opinions to the problems of the State, to the alleged Divine Right of Kings and 
National Morality? But there was that in them which would lire—the belief in the 
paramount claims of duty, the faith in a Divine order in political, in social and in 
domestic life, which has stamped itself indelibly on the English mind, this is the 
spirit which animated Puritanism, which made it irresistible in its own time and 
lends it grandeur still. 

It was the Puritan whose assiduous preaching had slowly won the mass of English 
people to any real acceptance of Protestantism. To Elizabeth, whether on religious 
or political grounds, Calvinism was the most detested of her foes ; but it was in vain 
that she strove to check its advance: this was seen at the beginning of her successor’s 
reign, the bulk of the country gentlemenand wealthier traders had by that time become 
Puritan, and thus James’s first Parliament was largely composed of them. 

When he arrived from Svotland to fill the vacant throne of Elizabeth, he found a 
strong desire that there might be some change in ecclesiastical arrangements. 
Roman Catholic and Puritan alike were desirous that the laws against them might be 
modified: if James had possessed a tithe of the tact of his great predecessor, the 
history of the succeeding years would have been very different ; her aversion to them 
was political, his was personal, At the Hampton Court Conference all that they de- 
manded was permission, while remaining in the Church, to omit certain ceremonies 
of which they disapproved. This was refused, and James attempted to enforce uni- 
formity more strictly than had been done even in Elizabeth's reign. The results 
were continual bickerings between hfmself and Parliament, and the alienation of a 
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large portion of the people from the crown, until the reign of the first Charles; the 
Protestantism of the age of Elizabeth had assumed a distinctly Calvinistic form. 

There were two parties however in the House, one who wished to see a certain 
liberty of religious thought, together with a return under modified Episcopacy to the 
forms of worship which prevailed before Laud had taken the Church in hand,—the 
other side desirous that the Puritan creed should prevail in all its strictness, Charles, 
by his unwise action in the attempt to seize the five members, threw power into the 
hands of his opponents, and the result was civil war with varying fortune until the 
appearance on the scene of a new leader, at the head of a force to whose composi- 
tion victory was justly ascribed. The trial and execution of the King followed. 
Whether this was a crime or a political blunder does not strictly concern us as part of 
our subject, but its results were far-reaching in the establishment of the Protectorate 
against which, eventually, the majority of the upper and middle classes who had 
united to oppose Laud were now re-united to oppose Oliver Cromwell. ‘The nation 
would not be conciliated ; that unconquerable spirit which had wrested Magna Charta 
from John, which when thoroughly roused had daunted Elizabeth, which had stood 
with Hampden in the Exchequer Chamber and had blasted as with lightning the 
proud front of Strafford, rose up against Cromwell and put the question: “ By what 
right dost thou rule in England?”’ 

When the Parliament of the Restoration met in 1662, the Act of Uniformity 
entirely excluded all idea of reform in the Puritan direction, and ordered the expul- 
sion from their benefices of those who refused to use the Book of Common Prayer ; for 
the first time, therefore, all who objected to the established religion were forced not 
to try to alter its forms, but to gain permission to worship in separate congregations. 
There are few acts more heroic in history than the quiet manner in which the Puritan 
element thus expelled from the Church of England calmly chose persecution for con- 
science sake. The Test Act, making the reception of the Sacrament according tothe 
forms of the Church of England a qualification for any office, weighed heavily upon 
the Puritan or dissenting element, and althougha strong effort was made by the more 
liberal minds in the Church to so modify its prayers and ceremonies as to enable 
them cheerfully to enter in, unfortunately the greater part of the clergy were opposed 
toit. One of the most unjust provisions of the Test Act was that it closed the great 
Universities to the Dissenters and thus shut them out from all means of liberal edu- 
cation. As Matthew Arnold says: ‘ The great English middle class, the kernel of the 
nation, the class whose intelligent sympathy had upheld a Shakespeare, entered the 
prison of Puritanism and had the key turned on its spirit therefor two hundred years.’ 
The impossibility of crushing a body which had grown to be of such numbers, weight 
and political strength, finally wrested from English statesmen the repeal of this Act, 
and with this the last legal barrier which had divided the nation was swept away. 

Closely following any historical sketch of Puritanism we must trace its influence 
upon national character by a brief review of some of its representative men, and 
attempt to show how strong and enduring was the impression they made, not only 
upon their own time, but upon constitutional law and liberty for ali time, both in 
England and America. We cannot but notice the fact that the popular impressions 
of the Puritans, drawn chiefly from the pages of those antagonistic to them, are 
erroneous and unfair. The friends of liberty laboured under the disadvantage of 
possessing few cr no authors of any literary ability, while on the other side are the 
most widely read and interesting historical works. For many years they were the 
theme of derision, and both press and stage held them up to ridicule; they were as a 
body unpopular, and all the minor points as regards dress, manners, and amusements 
seemed to their opponents to be fitting subjects of laughter and contempt. 

But in the light of modern historical research, in the wealth of documents, diaries 
and letters brought to our notice by Thomas Carlyle, Professor Gardiner, and others, 
we are, in all fairness, obliged to change our opinions and ideas of many of the Puritan 
leaders. They loved England with a glowing, a proud affection ; they stood up against 
Laud and Strafford because they were binding new chains about their beloved country : 
a large proportion of the party were persons of high breeding, of noble culture, of 
refined intelligence, in morals pure, in faith earnest, in devotion sincere. Many of 
them were of the aristocracy, the body of the party consisted of country gentlemen 
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and the most substantial portion of the middie class, Even in the minor matters 
of dress and personal appearance the Puritan gentry of the time of James and the 
first Charles ruffle it as bravely as the Cavalier in velvet and lace, while the flowing 
curls which appear to us in the portraits of Colonel Hutchinson and in many of the 
famous Vandykes remind us that Roundhead was a term used to describe the London 
apprentice; it was reserved for a later day to apply this as a term of opprobrium to all 
members of a great political and religious party. 

Among those who first opposed the tyranny of the crown, John Hampden stands 
pre-eminent : a student of Oxford and the Inner Temple, he made himself master of 
the principles of English law. Even his enemies have allowed that, with the morals 
of a Puritan, he had the manners of an accomplished courtier; Clarendon tells us he had 
great natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and above alla flowing courtesy to every man. 

One can only mention his resistance to the unjust tax of shipmoney, at the 
cost of a long imprisonment, and the futile attempt of King Charles to seize him 
with the other members in the House of Commons. In his subsequent service 
in the army he spared neither fortune nor his person, receiving a mortal wound in a 
skirmish near Oxford in 1643. He indeed left none his like behind him; for in 
Hampden alone were united all the qualities which at such a crisis were necessary to 
save the State. Others might possess the ability to preserve the popular party in 
danger, he alone had both the power and inclination to restrain its excesses in the 
hour of triumph. ‘ When the vices and ignorance which the old tyranny had pro- 
duced threatened the new freedom with destruction, then England missed the sobriety, 
the self-command, the perfect soundness of judgment, to which the history of revolu- 
tions furnishes no parallel or furnishes a parallel in Washington alone.’ One of his 
political opponents bas left on record that his speeches in Parliament were always 
ready, weighty and condensed, his perception of the feeling of the House exquisite, 
his manner eminently dignified and courteous. The influence which he exerted over 
his countrymen was unbounded. In the dark and troubled times when a direct 
attack was made by an arbitrary ruler on the liberties of England, Hampden with- 
stood the unjust demand, refused to pay a farthing, and defied the whole power of 
the Government, At the scene of intense excitement when the Grand Remonstrance 
was passed, only his calmness and able speech prevented bloodshed in the House 
itself. The greatest debt his country owes to him, a debt whose influence has been 
felt by every great statesman from his own day to that of Gladstone, is that resulting 
from his defence of Constitutional Law: in that he was the first of the long and 
splendid line of Parliamentary leaders, and all that this means for the England of 
his time and of ours we would claim for this heroic Puritan gentleman of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Jobn Pym was another brilliant illustration of the truth that culture and refine- 
ment, added to the most intense and ardent patriotism, were not confined to the 
Cavalier side in the great Civil War. He was almost the only survivor of the 
band of patriots with whom he fought against the earlier despotism of Charles. Sir 
John Eliot had died in the Tower of lingering consumption ; Strafford had become the 
Great Apostate ; but Pym remained, and those who hoped for better things clung to 
the man who by his patience had shown that he knew how to wait. Few natures 
have been wider in their range of sympathy or action; he was no fanatic and no 
ascetic, his manners were genial and courtly, and he turned easily from the deepest 
and most vexed questions of the day toa ‘chat with Lady Carlisle’; his enemies 
indeed held him up to the hatred of the more extreme among the Puritans as a man 
of pleasure. He displayed from the first meeting of the Long Parliament an immense 
faculty for labour, a genius for organisation, patience, tact, an immovable courage and 
an iron will. 

No English ruler of men has ever shown equal nobleness of natural temper or a 
wider capacity for government than this Somersetshire squire, whom his enemies 
greeted truly enough as King Pym. His speeches were sustained by the fervour of 
ftrong conviction, though they had nothing of the poetic imagination of Sir John 
Eliot or, in earlier days, Stratford. One can only allude to his famous speeches at 
the impeachment of Strafford and Laud—to the Grand Remonstrance manifestly 
drawn up by him—to the baffled attempt of the King to arrest him in the House, 
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After the death of Hampden, his second self, Pym’s cares and responsibilities in- 
creased ; but all this told upon him as work tells upon the sensitive organisations of 
men of genius—he was taken ill, and after a few days the end came. 

The King of the Commons was buried with the greatest pomp and magnificence 
in the resting-place of kings, but his body was not suffered to remain in the Abbey; 
for at the Restoration, under a royal warrant, it was torn from its tomb and thrown 
with others into a pit in the adjoining churchyard. The visitor to St. Margaret’s, 
standing in the nave, has under his feet the dust of Pym, Blake, and other heroes. 
The influence of this leader of men did not die with-him: he was the first great 
English statesman wlo saw that as an element of constitutional life the Parliament 
was of higher value than the Crown; he saw, too, that in Parliament itself the one 
essential part wasthe House of Commons; and thus the work of Pym brought about 
a greater political revolution than England has seen since his day. In the light of 
the modern method of writing history, and in the wealth of evidence submitted to 
us by the genius of Carlyle and others, it is now no longer necessary to enter into an 
argument to show that John Hampden is on the whole the finest representative of 
the English gentleman, John Pym one of the greatest, as he was one of the earliest, 
in the splendid line of English Parliamentary leaders, and Oliver Cromwell the 
greatest soldier and statesman combined that England has ever produced. 

In the eighteenth century there were many theories as to Cromwell’s hypocrisy 
and Machiavellianism, but the men of that day were too near to see events in their 
proper perspective, as well as, in many instances, too prejudiced. His Puritanism 
had been from the first what the best of English Puritanism was, not a preference of 
one form of Church government to another, but a life of spiritual, personal religion, 
an intense realisation of the presence of God. We can but sketch his career with 
rapid touches : from the first he rightly conceived the conditions of success—a soldiery 
of yeomen fearing God and fearing nothing else. John Fiske truly says: ‘If ever 
there were men who laid down their lives in the cause of all mankind, it was those 
grim old Ironsides whose watchwords were texts from Holy Writ, whose battle-cries 
were hymns of praise.’ The victories of Marston, Naseby, and Worcester made him 
general of the Commonwealth ; he conquered Ireland, conquered Scotland, and after 
a little was made Protector. The violence of the manner in which Cromwell expelled 
the Long Parliament is not to be justified—it leaves a stain upon his character as 
man and statesman, nor is it much excuse that his attitude towards Ireland was 
that of the average Englishman of his time. Carlyle’s defence of the massacres of 
Drogheda and Wexford seems to us unsatisfactory. His attempt to govern con- 
stitutionally failed, but even when placed by violence at the head of affairs, he did 
not assume unlimited power, but gave the country a Constitution far more perfect 
than any which had at that time been known in the world, It is to the foreign 
policy of Cromwell that his country has often looked back with a wistful eye—he 
would have made England the head at once of Protestantism and of Christendom : 
he succeeded in raising her from a condition of abject abasement abroad to a com- 
manding position in the civilised world. Robert Blake established once more her 
naval supremacy, new colonies were added to the empire, and Puritan soldiers won 
the admiration of Europe. 

Exaggerated claims are sometimes made on his behalf as regards his tolerance ; 
his dealings with the Episcopalians and the Komanists did not breathe the spirit of 
toleration, but in his treatment of other bodies, the Quakers, Jews, and various 
Protestant sects, he was greatly in advance of his age. Cromwell has sometimes 
been unjustly compared with Richelieu; but the early history of the English people 
had not been wasted upon him—‘He was of the race which had looked up to a 
Simon de Montfort and Edward the First, not of the race which had looked up to 
Charles the Fifth or Louis the Twelfth.’ For all that, he was aiming at the im- 
possible ; he had placed his standard too high for those who were living with him to 
follow ; the day would come when the nation would appreciate his greatness, for the 
time it refused to be transformed after his ideal. The question has been asked— 
How far is it true to say that the cause of the Puritan died with Oliver Cromwell? 
One can surely answer that in its seeming fall its real victory began—it laid down 
the sword to attempt a higher and nobler work, to bring about a purer morality and 
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a more enduring righteousness in the consciences of men. The influence of Oliver 
Cromwell in accomplishing this was great and enduring, though even to this day 
unacknowledged by many. 

‘ The conflict of the seventeenth century from which he brought out his country 
victorious has placed free England in sucha position of moral importance that 
within another century the English idea of political life was able to react most 
powerfully on Continental Europe: all that is represented by the noblest type of 
European statesmanship was influenced by the same Puritan spirit which animated 
John Fiske, Milton, Hampden, Pym and Cromwell.’ 

It may seem, perhaps, that too much prominence has been given to the historical 
sketch and representative Puritans, but it is impossible to trace the far-reaching 
influence of such a current upon the stream of national life without finding its 
source, following its windings, and finally attempting to show the effect it has wrought 
upon the English character as illustrated in Literature, the State, and the Church ; 
for the spirit which asserted and defended that religious, political, and civil liberty 
which is the great gift of England to the world—far beyond that of all her lofty 
literature, her endless enterprise, her material prosperity,and her boundless empire— 
was Puritanism. In tracing the influence of this spirit on literature and in turn its 
effects, we notice that during the early years of Charles the Second’s reign, and at the 
time of the most marked literary dearth, there was a great literature, though it was 
not of the Court nor of the Restoration. It was at that time that two immortal works 
were given to the world; from Bedford Gaol came The Pilgrim's Progress, and from a 
sordid house in an obscure London Street Paradise “Lost, the greatest of English epics. 
The Puritans rose to power by bard fighting, and during the conflict and after their 
ascendency was assured they produced little or nothing in either prose or poetry : 
but it was from the beaten adherents of a fallen cause that the true poetry and 
the great literature of the time emanated, ‘full of imaginative fire and religious 
fervour. 

The writings of two Puritans born in obscurity, and shadowed by contempt and 
defeat, have thriven and grown from their birth, and struck their roots deep down 
into the hearts of all English-speaking people. When Puritanism fell, the imagina- 
tive side of its character was no longer hidden and repressed, but found expression 
in the works of Milton and Bunyan. The Puritan poet might be expected to show 
us more of Puritanism than any other man, for the poet is in deepest sympathy with 
the spirit of his generation. Milton had the gift of poetic genius, enabling him to 
extract the finest essence of Puritan nobleness and preserve it for posterity, ‘ married 
to immortal verse’ and almost equally immortal prose, for his two books on Reforma- 
tion in England might be arranged in line and stanza asa poem. The influence of 
his political pamphlets can scarcely be measured, not only for the time in which they 
were issued, but for all time—the glory of the battle for which he fought, the free- 
dom of the human mind, is all his own. ‘The far-reaching effects of his wonderful 
poem are greater than are ulways conceded or understood : shortly after its publica- 
tion in its present form it was paraphrased into prose, and thus found its way into 
many a home in England, its glowing imagery and majestic language becoming a 
part of English thought. Especially is its influence to be clearly traced in theology :, 
as the offer of redemption in Christ was the inspiring impulse of the whole religious 
movement which originated with Luther and Calvin, and sent its last great tidal wave 
over Puritan England, so, as salvation is mainly future, the idea of reprobation is of 
supreme importance in Paradise Lost, and into the greatest poem of Protestantism, 
as into the greatest poem of Catholicism, enters the horror which for centuries has 
lain heavily upon the heart of Christendom. The teachings of the pulpit and the 
writings of the great'divines of the English and Nonconformist Churches have been 
permeated with it, and the ideas of heaven and hell which have come down to our 
own day are largely those of Milton, so that more of the popular theology can pro- 
bably be traced to Paradise Lost than to any other single book beside the Bible. 

Read by those unknown thousands whose faith was both unquestioning and absorb- 
ing, the doctrines set forth in the great Puritan epic became a living and vital part 
of their belief, so that one cannot err in claiming for it a great influence upon the 
Foglish mind and character—second only to the sacred writings. 
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One of the books very largely read in England, and indeed in the English-speak- 
ing world, is The Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan’s writings have formed the subject of 
commentaries and essays far exceeding themselves in bulk, and their favour among 
middle classes and the poor has grown steadily from their author’s day to our own. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is now the most popular and most widely known of all 
English books, even though Cowper did think it needful to apologise for ‘ mentioning 
it to ears polite’! One is especially struck by the absence of all fanaticism—the 
book is simple, Christianity of the primitive type, almost as unadulterated by secular 
learning or science as it was in its Galilean birthplace. Bunyan’s religion is 
thoroughly moral and practical—knowledge without doing is naught. ‘To know is a 
thing which pleaseth talkers and boasters; but to do is that- which pleaseth God.’ 
‘This homely English,’ to quote Green, ‘is the English of the Bible.’ His imagina- 
tive power was great, and he tells his tale with such a simple naturalness that his 
allegories become living things. If Puritanism had first discovered the poetry which 
contact with the spiritual world awakens in the meanest souls, Bunyan was the first 
of the Puritans who revealed this poetry to the outer world. 

In his marvellous dream of ‘A pilgrimage from this world to the next’ he forgot 
the misery of his surroundings—like Milton in blindness, loneliness and poverty, he 
looked within and found that 


‘ The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell.’ 


One of the most striking modern instances of the Puritan spirit among literary men 
has been in Thomas Carlyle, whose Scotch blood seethed with its temper, and in 
whom sternness rather than sweetness was certainly the prevailing trait. ‘It ap- 
peared,’ said Leigh Hunt, ‘as if some Puritan had come to life again, liberalised by 
German philosophy and his own intense reflections and experience.’ 

‘ There was a thread of connection between the religion of Carlyle’s father’s house 
and Carlyle’s character as a man of letters: the fervour of Puritanism passed into the 
heart of Scotland, and has lived and throbbed in the moral intensity of a Burns, a 
Chalmers, and a Carlyle. In preaching the gospel of earnestness, in smiting cant 
and affectation, in tearing to rags amidst sardonic laughter all the flimsy sentiment- 
alities which mimic the realities of feeling, he has been a true Puritan. This has 
been one of the essential elements in his success; without earnestness no man is ever 
great, or does really great things. It was by the sympathy of genius that he was able 
tothoroughly comprehend the great Protector, and give to the world, what no previous 
writer had been able to afford him—the sympathetic interpretation of a kindred 
spirit. His narrative resembles that of an eye-witness, and we feel ourselves face to 
face with the real Cromwell.’ One notices in his writings the Puritan contempt for 
esthetic enjoyments as well as for the vain speculations of human wisdom when he 
is himself conscious of an inner light guiding him through the world. ‘In his Heroes 
and Hero-worship he has shown us a new fashion of writing history—since the 
heroic sentiment is the cause of the other sentiments, it is to this the historian must 
devote himself, for men have not done great things without great emotions. And so 
to Carlyle we owe more than any other man of his time the teaching that the success 
of any system of thought, the permanent influence of any great man or great institu- 
tion, must be due to the truth it comtained or to its real value to mankind.’ 

This doctrine has become so much of a commonplace that we are apt to overlook 
the service done by Carlyle in asserting it again andagain ; the influence of Puritanism 
itself would long ago have died out of the world had it not been for its enduring 
ethical element, for the strength and fervour of its appeal to some of the noblest and 
most spiritual emotions of our natures. In Sartor Resartus Carlyle cries: ‘ There is 
in man a higher than love of happiness; he can do without happiness, instead 
thereof find blessedness,’ and in this grandest counterblast to the materialism of our 
age, this doctrine of renunciation, we find the very spirit of the Puritan. If, then, this 
spirit animated the Scottish seer even amidst all the tumults and changes of a 
feverish time, we must acknowledge the debt which the England of to-day owes to 
him, nor hesitate to place him with Milton among the moral kings of literature. 
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We have given but a few illustrations of the influence of this great moral force 
upon literature and, through it, upon our own age —time would fail us to even 
enumerate those writers in whose teachings the spiritual and ethical element pre- 
dominates, even if we may not claim their influence as directly due to Puritanism. 
In Wordsworth’s sublime Ode and in his noble sonnet to Milton, in Cowper, in the 
pathetic pages of George Eliot's earlier books, when, in Janet's Repentance and Adam 
Bede, she describes the influence of Evangelicalism upon the dull and petty life even 
of a village; in the inspiring poetry of Elizabeth and Robert Browning, in Ruskin and 
Kingsley, as reformers, and in a host of minor writers, we notice not only the appeal 
to the loftier element in man’s nature, but the serious fashion in which the great 
problems of the day are dealt with, not evaded—the constant ardent desire of poet 
and novelist and reformer alike to do his part in bringing about the true brother- 
hood of man and the Kingdom of God. This ethical and moral influence in our 
modern literature we feel it is not too much to claim, in part at least, as the survival 
of the Puritan spirit—in speech very different we admit from Milton's stately periods 
or Bunyan’s quaint phraseology of the seventeenth century, and yet are not the 
immortal principles underlying all the same ? 

Puritanism in its intense individualism always appealed strongly to the deeper 
and more serious side of the English character. Its simplicity and self-restraint 
were strengthened by the sense of a personal call and a personal mission ; but it would 
have remained locked up in the hearts of a few, like other religious motives, had it 
not been for the political crisis through which England was passing. When men 
who loved right and hated wrong, above all things, had come to think that bishops 
were corrupt and worldly, and the king’s government false and arbitrary, they were 
not to be restrained by any timorous scruples of changing the political constitution, 
from revolution. Milton was the best exponent of this spirit, and its most ardent 
defender. To the theory of the Divine origin of the kingship he opposed that of the 
Divine origin of the popular will; the office of the monarch exists for the benefit of 
the nation. An unjust government, he said, wasinno sense God-ordained. Hispolitical 
writings are very voluminous, and exerted an enormous influence, as did also those 
of Locke, Algernon Sidney and Sir Henry Vane. What the Long Parliament in its 
earliest and best years, and afterwards the Protectorate, represented was State 
Puritanism ; in other words, the spirit of English constitutional freedom ; and it was 
after the Restoration that England and the world came to know what was the real 
value of the work which it had wrought. 

Thanks to the influence which had thus become a vital part of the nation’s life, 
the English Parliaments then held on tenaciously to some of the political ideas of 
their opponents, thus laying the foundations of English liberty. They no longer 
inclined to Puritanism on its religious side, but had no intention of giving up what 
it had won in the civil field ; all the laws passed by the Long Parliament limiting the 
royal power were retained, and before the death of Charles the Second they passed the 
famous Habeas Corpus Act, one of the bulwarks of liberty; the great Declaration of 
Right changed the whole character of the government; the sceptre was wielded not 
by the king but by a portion of his subjects. 

It is sometimes said that ‘the Puritan died at the Restoration when that mould of 
character was broken,’ but he cannot be said to have died without heirs ; perhaps his 
line can be traced to Havelock, Lawrence and Gordon. His political tradition has 
animated the body of middle-class Nonconformists, who have been called the ‘ Old 
Guard of English Liberalism,’ and to whom even their opponents cannot deny attach- 
ment to the cause of liberty and progress. Statesmanship of the higher and more 
brilliant kind was hardly within the reach of those who lay, not only under political 
disabilities, but a social ban. We find the influence of the Puritan spirit in the great 
changes of our own century ; the abolition of the slavetrade, the reforms in the prisons 
and penal code, the introduction of popular education, a free press, the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and the public-spirited and enlightened statesmanship represented by a Glad- 
stone. It is interesting to notice that, though circumstances have greatly changed, 
the uation in its political history has now reached a point where it is necessary to 
discuss the very questions which the Puritans tried to answer, and one can compare 
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the arguments of the seventeenth century for and against tithes, disestablishment, 
and the continuance of the House of Lords with those advanced by statesmen now. 

To quote Walter Bagehot: ‘It has been said that Cromwell founded the English 
Constitution : of course in seeming Cromwell's work died with him ; his dynasty was 
rejected, his republic cast aside, but the spirit which culminated in him never sank 
again, never ceased to be a potent, though often a latent and volcanic, force in the 
country.’ The Puritan, we think, has largely made the political England of to-day ; 
his influence has operated all through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as well as our own, affecting her manufactures and commerce, her science, political 
economy, and, above all, her ideas of civil liberty, 

Puritanism was the great religious force of the seventeenth century, the most 
powerful influence in English thought and life since the Reformation: it was indeed 
the Protestantism of the Reformation in a new form, in a higher and grander mani- 
festation. It is true that it gave birth to a large number of conflicting sects which 
waged an unrelenting warfare with each other ; but notwithstanding this, the unify- 
ing principle has been at work as the most potent force in the religious history of 
England, aiming, we think, at a unity of life, liberty and progress. This principle 
was a growth of centuries, and it had to be wrought into the life and experience of 
the people : it could be brought about only by conflict and suffering unto death—its 
history has been one prolonged assertion that the individual may open his heart 
directly to the Divine Spirit, and, without the mediation of priest or sacrament, 
receive messages from the Eternal Light. In this struggle for religious liberty, it 
has advanced, like early Christianity, through a series of persecutions, and gained its 
victories with the blood and nerves of its noblest and its best. 

The ejection of St. Bartholomew's Day in 1662 removed fora time from the 
Church its Puritan element—an element which represented so large a side of the 
English Reformation. In the nature of things it could hardly fail but that this 
element should in course of time show itself in the Church again; for there was 
much in her formularies which plainly harmonised with the brighter and milder 
side of Puritanism. After an interval of nearly eighty years, it again began to assert 
itself, and all honour is due to men like Whitfield, John Newton, Cecil, and many 
others, who by their burning words, their inexhaustible energy, and their nobly 
devoted lives helped the party to raise its head again. The influence upon the 
Charch itself was enormous ; it had been sunk in lethargy, and during the years which 
preceded this outburst we see little save a revolt against religion and against 
Churches in either the higher classes or the poor; but in heart, indeed, England 
remained religious. In the middle class the old Puritan spirit was unchanged, and it 
was from this class that the religious revival broke forth which changed after a 
time the whole tone of society and brought about a new moral enthusiasm. 

Methodism was another potent influence, brought about largely by the same 
spirit in revolt against the formalism of the day. We must remember that both John 
and Charles Wesley were members of the Church of England, and, in their asceticism 
and devotion to her, resembled the extreme High Churchmen of our day. This knot 
of young men at Oxford, who were despised and ridiculed, and received the very 
name of Methodist as a term of contempt, by their self-denying lives and earnest 
preaching accomplished what was their object from the first : the promotion of the 
love of God, and thelove of man for God’s sake, and stemmed the torrent of vice and 
irreligion. 

It would consume too much space and time to dwell fully on this great movement, 
but it is important to note that it began within the Church of England and it was 
only after Wesley's death that the separation took place which would have grieved 
him intensely: the loss to the Church of so many good and noble and enthusiastic 
spirits is incalculable. If it had awakened a little sooner to a fuller sense of its re- 
sponsibilities, even if a few men of the type of Samuel Coleridge or of Thomas Arnold 
had lived a little earlier and had exercised in the cause their talents and influence, 
the various bodies of Methodists might still have been English churchmen. In the 
great Nonconformist and [Dissenting churches of our own time, while leaving the 
fields of controversy over points of doctrine and liturgy, the old Puritan standards of 
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conduct have by no means disappeared : faith in God and loyalty to the moral life are 
deeply imbedded in the English character, and are gradually winning in the battle 
for liberty of conscience, and freedom to think and worship, which, with all its 
passions spent, is waging warfare with the evil of our own day more effectually than 
at Marston Moor or Naseby. 

While one does not wish to claim for Puritanism a greater share of influence upon 
national character than is its due, it is only just to acknowledge the debt owed to 
the ethical and religious impulse so strongly manifested in the early Puritans and in 
their descendants. Their spirit was duty ; their creed wasconscience ; their principle 
was individual freedom: their demand was organised liberty: that spirit is as much 
for to-day as for two centuries ago.. It lives for no narrow section, and is limited to 
no single class. The Puritandid not pass away with his early struggles: he has 
changed his garb and his speech, he has advanced with the progress of the age, but 
in his fidelity to principle and his devotion to duty he lives to-day as truly as he lived 
in the times of the Puritan Revolution and the Puritan Pilgrimage. 

John Richard Green tells us that ‘ The whole history of English progress since the 
Restoration has been, on its moral and spiritual sides, the history of Puritanism ;’ 
while Matthew Arnold, who cannot be considered too ienient a criticof its spirit, says, 
in Culture and Anarchy, ‘ The impulse of the English race towards moral develop- 
ment and self-conquest has nowhere so powerfully manifested itself as in Puritanism, 
which was, perhaps, necessary to develop its moral fibre. Nonconformity to break 


the yoke of ecclesiastical domination over men’s minds, and to prepare the way for 
freedom of thought in the distant future.’ 
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A DIALOGUE ON THE DRAMA 


Blake. Ah! Let me introduce you—Mr. Esdale, Mr. Carrington. 
Esdale, Carrington glories in an attitude of cheerful pessimism 
towards the modern stage that I myself find refreshing. You, as an 
enthusiast, may take a different view of it. Perhaps—who knows ?— 
you may convince him of the error of his ways, or at least induce in 
him a more serious frame of mind. Give Esdale a turn now, Carring- 
ton; I am exhausted with struggling with you. 

Carrington. A little hard on me, I think, Mr. Esdale. Blake, by 
the way, is quite as great an enthusiast as you can possibly be; a mere 
prosaic Philistine like myself will be ’twixt Scylla and Charybdis 
between the pair of you. I shall emerge, if at all, in fragments. 

Esdale. I shall be much interested in hearing Mr. Carrington’s 
views. 

Carrington. I don’t think that I get quite as far as having views 
of my own; I merely mildly but firmly remonstrate against having 
other people’s views—Blake’s, for instance—forcibly foisted upon me. 
But as you are an authority, Mr. Esdale, and are willing to listen, I 
should like to submit to you a difficulty of mine—a puzzle. I don’t 
myself pretend to be a critic, but I read, amongst other things, criti- 
cism. I also read novels and sit out plays. Well, amongst the 
writers of novels I find that there is a small class of men who write 
novels that I will call of the first order—whether they are or are not 
immortals, who shall undertake to say ? but I for myself can see that 
their study of life is thoughtful and sincere, their method of setting 
it forth convincing. Their work I read with the greatest interest. 
There is another and larger class of novelists whose work I cannot 
take at all in the same serious mood; I read them frequently, because 
they are frequently very readable; I unhesitatingly throw them aside 
when they begin to bore me. TheseI call novelists of the second 
order. So far I find I am in line with the most advanced criticism, 
which views these two classes precisely as I do. But when we come 
to what is called the drama, it is all different. I go and see a play, 
which, if it had been written as a novel, with the same characterisa- 
tion, story, and dialogue, advanced criticism would not have taken at 
all seriously as a representation of life, but would have merely ap- 
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praised for such sparkle and interest as it might happen incidentally 
to possess, and lo! because it is put upon the stage as a play, the 
advanced critic is taking it quite seriously as a work of the first order ! 
I confess to being puzzled at this. 

Blake. Perhaps the critic, recognising the greater difficulty of the 
technique of the stage, has different standards for the play and the 
novel. 

Carrington. Possibly ; I don’t pretend to judge of that. But I 
am submitting my difficulty to Mr. Esdale. 

Esdale. A moment. May I ask you, Mr. Carrington, if during 
the last few years you have not noticed a very distinct effort and 
tendency towards work of the higher order on the stage ? 

Carrington. Whilst frankly answering you ‘ No, not in the least,’ 
I may as well tell you that I have not been out into the highways and 
the hedges to observe. The Independent Theatre and the tentative 
performance know me not, I am only the ordinary habitual playgoer, 
and as such I see most things that come on in the regular course. 
In that way, I must confess, I do not recognise any symptoms of ap- 
proximation to the higher scale of work. 

Esdale. That is curious, for I should have thought that they were 
absolutely unmistakable in the productions of the more ambitious of 
our theatres. Much, very much, remains that may be done—no 
one sees that more clearly than I do; still, I think a critic recognising 
upward aim and tendency could hardly over-praisethem. It remains 
astounding to me that you find no improvement. 

Carrington. Ah, but mind you, Mr. Esdale, I do not say abso- 
lutely no improvement of any kind; I merely say no distinct move in 
the direction of getting right out of the second order of things into 
the first. In the direction of smartening up the second order of 
things itsel/—much! But then that is not a tendency of the stage 
only ; I see that everywhere. I don’t suppose there ever was a time 
when so much accomplishment was put into work that remained dis- 
tinctly and indubitably of the second class. Look at our innumerable 
novelists, painters, poets ! 

Esdale. Still, even according to you, si muove. Start as late as 
you like, and move as slowly, so long as you do move and keep moving, 
you will arrive in time. 

Blake. Well! If you move in the right direction. 

Carrington. As Blake says. From my point of view the amount 
of movement comes just to this. The play is taken to-day more 
seriously than it was yesterday, and, -consequently, the play takes 
itself more seriously, That is all. 

Esdale. But that, surely, is a condition of progress ? 

Carrington. The change, as I see it, is something like this. One 
knew a man, say, yesterday, who talked sufficiently interestingly ; he 
used to come and chat over a pipe about all things in heaven and 
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earth, and was decidedly entertaining. One meets him to-day and 
finds he has been taken seriously as a conversationalist, and is taking 
himself as such with equal seriousness ; he is decidedly smarter as an 
all-round talker, has more to say and says it more pointedly; on the 
other hand, he has lost a distinct something in the direction of spon- 
taneity. I take it the advanced play of to-day is the farce or melo- 
drama of yesterday brushed up and taken seriously. 

Blake. Surely you have something to say on that, Esdale ? 

Esdale, I have, but presently. Meantime I am interested in 
getting Mr. Carrington’s point of view fully stated. 

Carrington. I am saying all this under correction. You have both 
of you studied the question more seriously than I have; still, I think 
that what I say is very much what a good many theatre-going men 
think, men who take things pretty much as they come, but have 
their own ideas of them all the same, and are, I am afraid, on the 
whole, rather inclined to pooh-pooh all this talk about the advanced 
drama. 

Esdale. However, one thing can hardly be denied. Take the 
advanced drama seriously or not, as you please, you must acknow- 
ledge in it a tendency to put on the stage, instead of the crudities and 
trivialities of yesterday, the real problems of life and thought that 
occupy thinking men and women. 

Blake. Esdale suffers under a constitutional inability to grasp the 
fact that an ethical discussion in literary dialogue is not necessarily 
a play; in a former state of existence he was rewarded with a cup of 
cold digitalis for inciting Plato to produce the Apologia, the Crito 
and Phedo as a trilogy on the stage of the Theatre of Dionysos. 

Esdale. Blake will not be serious, but you, Mr. Carrington, must 
have noticed an improvement, at all events in the nature of the 
subject-matter of some modern plays, and you must, at least, have 
some sympathy with the daring of the thing. 

Carrington. Oh! forgive me if I don’t see the daring. We are 
all of us just as daring in that way to-day as anyone will let us be. 
If editors and parents did not interpose, Phyllis, aged thirteen, would 
discuss the relations of the sexes in the Sunday at Home; Lily, aged 
nine, would point out the essential purity of the ‘ Living Pictures’ in 
the Child’s Companion. No, no! that way daring does not lie; if 
you want to win my sympathy for it give me a dramatist or a 
manager who is during enough to put on the stage a man who does 
not habitually dress for dinner! Such men exist, and must have, one 
would think, their sins and sorrows and other dramatic elements. 

I came across a bunch of programmes the other day of plays that 
I had recently witnessed, and I amused myself by taking a kind of 
-eensus of their dramatis persone. I found that very nearly 20 per 
cent. of the number were peers and peeresses ; if I included courtesy 
titles, knights, baronets and their wives, I discovered that over 
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30 per cent.—that is, about a third of the whole of them—were titled 
folk of some sort. If that kind of thing is to be taken for a moment 
as a serious criticism of life, we are driven to the conclusion either 
that dramatists are drawn almost exclusively from the peerage and 
have never become acquainted with the middle classes, or that there 
is something inherently histrionic in the careers of the Upper Ten 
not discernible elsewhere—a thesis certainly not supported by my 
novelists of the first order, who can win our sympathies for the 
destinies of quite humble folk, and do not have to bolster up their 
interest by the introduction of cynical dukes and costumes from the 
emporium of M. Worth. 

Blake. Esdale, ‘I fear this hath a little dashed your spirits.’ 

Esdale. ‘Not a jot.’ No, no; it’s very distinctly to the good 
that Mr. Carrington should be so critical. Still, if there are many 
playgoers of his views—and very possibly there are—they are, in a 
measure, responsible for the state of things they find so ridiculous, 
as they support and consequently encourage the very thing they 
object to. If you say to an artist, ‘Paint me a picture: I'll pay you 
the usual sort of price; I know it will be good enough to pass 
muster; I don’t for a moment expect it to be anything beyond 
decent second-rate,’ what would you expect him to turn out ? 

Blake. If he were really an artist, he would turn out the best he 
could do. He’ wouldn’t care a hang one way or the other what 
Carrington thought of his work. 

Esdale. I, of course, see the weaknesses and failings in even the 
best of modern playwriting quite as clearly as Mr. Carrington can 
do. And I think I can understand why he does not perceive 
tendencies that are unmistakable to me. He does not, as he says, 
go into the highways and hedges to seek for them. 

Blake. That is so; a man taking his annual stroll through the 
Academy might be completely blind to tendencies that were obvious 
and important enough to anyone who knew the studios here and in 
Paris. 

Esdale, There remains the question, Why does Mr. Carrington 
encourage stage work that he frankly despises and thinks is bad ? 

Carrington. I didn’t say bad, but second-rate; it is frequently 
very good of its kind—clever, ingenious, amusing. 

Blake. Don’t equivocate, Carrington, confound you! Why do you 
go to the theatre, sir, at a word? 

Carrington. Why do I go to the theatre? I think I go be- 
cause, on the whole, I like it, and I certainly think, as things go, I 
get my money’s worth there. A stall costs me ten shillings; well, I 
get a nice pretty comfortable place to sit in, say a shilling for that ; 
music, another shilling; acting, that is always fair and often very 
good indeed, five shillings ; pretty scenery, a shilling ; extra display 
of feminine loveliness, costume, and general fascinations, a shilling ; 
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the pleasing illusion that I am in the habit of calling dukes by the 
diminutives of their Christian names, that’s worth sixpence at least— 
I say! that only leaves sixpence for the play! Oh, take it all round, 
it’s cheap! 

Esdale. But you don’t take it seriously. 

Carrington. You have not yet shown me reason why I should. 

Esdale, Are you capable of conviction ; can you conceive a kind 
of play that you would take seriously ? 

Carrington. Undoubtedly. If a play were put upon the stage 
that gripped me as—I won’t say the scene between Rawdon Crawley, 
Becky, and Lord Steyne does, but as Iam gripped by the best work of 
our betternovelists of to-day—I would take that as seriously as you like. 

Esdale. After all, then, in the main we are at one in want- 
ing to see a literary play on the stage! 

Blake. That phrase, a literary play, always seems to me a little 
dubious. Does not some confusion of idea underlie its employment ? 
You see, it might be held to mean either of two different things: a 
play that is a contribution to the literature of the world, or merely a 
play that is the work of a littératewr, a professed literary man. In 
practice it seems to be held to mean something between the two, and 
perhaps to imply some necessary connection. 

Carrington, Still, I think the intention is clear enough. To revert 
to my two orders of novels—the play that would be intellectually on 
a level with a novel of the first order one might perfectly describe 
as literary. I take it so, Mr. Esdale. 

Esdale. Broadly, yes; there is such a thing as style—— 

Carrington. Of which I do not profess to judge, rather objecting 
to the intentional stylist. I was speaking of the sincere representa- 
tion of life that we find with the better novelists. I suppose, in a 
word, the literary play would be a play that approached the novel. 

Esdale. Just so, it has always been matter of wonder and regret 
to me that, having amongst us a handful of writers whose work is, 
broadly speaking, undoubted literature, we should so seldom get a 
play from any of them. 

Blake. The professed literary man as playwright! Ha! The 
experiment has not usually been over-successful. 

Esdale. Has it ever yet been fairly tried? Has the literary man 
been fairly heard and fairly condemned upon the stage? Has he, 
to begin with, been fairly heard ? 

Blake. If the literary man by any accident happens to be a play- 
wright, he has the same hearing and the same success as anyone else. 
If he is not 

Esdale. Stop a moment, Is not—in whose judgment—that of 
the first night’s pit and gallery ? 

Blake. That of the playgoing public, to whose judgment all 
matters theatrical must be ultimately submitted. 
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Carrington. That, of course, is inevitable. If the public won’t 
come and see a play, that play naturally cannot be kept on the stage. 

Esdale. But the public may be educated. It is a distinct move- 
ment in the right direction that we have now several critics—men 
of name, style, and sound judgment, who have no logs to roll for the 
managers and the theatrical profession, and who speak their minds 
fearlessly. They can tell the public that work which they elect to 
hoot off the stage is first-rate in quality, that what they choose to 
applaud to the echo is often scarcely tenth-rate. A resolute minority, 
knowing their own minds, and capable of speaking them clearly, can 
effect much; the half-hearted soon recognise their strength and 
rally to their standard. 

Carrington. But do you think that written criticism very greatly 
affects the general playgoer ? 

Blake. He cannot tell you that. It must always remain a 
question whether post hoc is propter hoc. The advanced, the intel- 
lectual critic has the less influence that he is usually rather in the 
position of a clergyman who is preaching the necessity of church- 
going, and the iniquity of staying away, toa small congregation of 
whom 99 per cent, are habitual churchgoers; the people who read 
such notices are people quite capable of having opinions of their own. 

Esdale. I admit that something more than even good criticism is 
much needed. It is a great pity that Mr. Tree’s experiment of the 
special Monday night’s performances could not have been carried on 
asa permanency. Ifa fine literary work is presented in the usual 
way, the chances are that on the first night the pit and gallery miss 
their accustomed effects and conventions, and hoot the play and its 
producer. In which case, whilst deploring the method in which what 
is supposed to be public judgment has been expressed, the majority 
of critics will probably endorse it, the play runs for fifteen or twenty 
nights to empty houses, and a fine piece of work is lost to the stage 
for ever, is condemned practically unheard. 

Carrington, But how is that to be remedied ? 

Esdale. Suppose that those fifteen or twenty performances, instead 
of being taken consecutively, could have been spread out over a whole 
season, and the fact of the play’s existence kept continuously in the 
public eye, at a week’s end there would have been at least enough of 
those interested or curious to fill a theatre once, and so, gradually, 
knowledge of the play’s qualities would have had time to permeate 
the general public, and a sufficient vogue might have been secured 
for it to justify placing it in the evening bills for every night. 

Carrington. You believe, then, a little time for reflection would 
bring the public to appreciate a work that their hasty verdict would 
be adverse to? 

Esdale. I think it very conceivable indeed. Take, for instance, 
a somewhat parallel case—the man who has been accustomed to ‘ see 
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his dinner’—and set before him a repast of amore artistic kind ; his 
first emotion is one of apprehension lest he should not have enough 
toeat. Accustomed to associate the sense of repletion with one set of 
circumstances, he does not recognise it in an unfamiliar setting; if 
he has to decide at the outset once for all, he will dismiss the artistic 
meal as ‘ Kickshaws and starvation, sir!’ Give him a continuous 
chance to experiment upon it—on occasions, say, when his normal 
dinner strikes him as a little heavy and monotonous—and he will 
recognise increasing merits with each successive trial. 

Carrington. I see! That is likely enough. There isa possibility 
of improvement! If the better-class novelist were wholly unappre- 
ciated I would give the whole matter up; but he is not. I run over 
half a dozen names on my fingers, of men whose novels I read with 
interest, and I find two at least are extensively popular ; all are read 
and sell fairly well. 

Esdale. And, you mean, if literature is read in the study, why 
should it not be heard on the stage? Why indeed ? 

Carrington. I am not speaking of literature—of that Iam no 
judge—I am speaking of a reasonable resemblance to human nature. 
When the novelist, for instance, writes about an artist, a doctor, a 
naval officer, he undoubtedly convinces me that he has known such 
men and studied their ways and thoughts closely and intimately. 
Does the dramatist? Ohdear no! I fancy, if he wants to draw a 
naval officer, he reads a chapter of Midshipman Easy to give him a 
start, and does the rest out of his head; for him a doctor is a prim 
comic man in a frock coat with a stethoscope in his hat, and there an 
end ; an artist a foolish, amorous person with a velvet jacket, a studio, 
and a model. 

Esdale. But, surely, surely we are distinctly growing away from 
all that ! 

Carrington. My dear Mr. Esdale, you know more than I do, and 
you say so, and I try and believe you. Butarewe? Sometimes the 
critics rouse a playwright up and say to him, ‘ Look here, old man, 
wake up, bea little more up to date ; don’t give us conventional types 
that vanished from the earth more than forty years ago!’ Then he 
wakes up for a bit, and goesto—nature? No! To the comic papers. 

Esdale. Of course there is still too much truth in what you say. 

Carrington. Take me to any play you like to select, and I will 
show you in the course of it gross violations of probability that, if 
they were committed by a novelist, would make one throw his book 
aside and never read a line of him again. Do you doubt it ? 

Esdale. It is probable enough, alas ! 

Carrington. Then, since we have men who can write, why the 
mischief don’t we get them to write our plays for us ? 

Blake. It is not quite so simple as you think, Carrington. 
Some year or so ago a series of letters was published in an evening 
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paper under the heading ‘ Why Novelists don’t write Plays.’ I read 
the whole of them with interest, but, to my mind, the only really 
significant one was that written by the authoress who signs herself 
‘ Lucas Malet.’ This lady (I am citing her from memory) gave as her 
reason that the writer of novels who has successfully acquired one 
technique, which has difficulties and drawbacks of its own, does not 
care to face the task of learning another more complicated and 
even fuller of difficulties and possible désagréments. This acknow- 
ledgment that the stage has a very distinct technique is a rare one 
as coming from a writer of books. It is, to me, the more remarkable 
as, judging her from the one book of hers that I have read—The 
Wages of Sin—Lucas Malet has unmistakable dramatic powers. 

Esdale. You think that The Wages of Sin might be made into 
a play? 

Blake. I do not say that, taking the book as it stands, for it has 
been earnestly thought out and skilfully developed as a novel, but if, 
when it was a mere nucleus of possibilities in the brain of its authoress, 
she could have realised its situations as completely in the technique 
of the drama as she has in that of the novel, it would have made a 
play, and a very vital and fine one. But then Lucas Malet is the 
reverse of the novelist who writes plays; she is a dramatist who 
writes novels because the technique of the stage is all to seek, whereas 
that of the novelist lies to her hand, a paternal legacy. 

Esdale. By technique you mean the mere trick of stage-craft ? 

Blake. Yes; if you choose to phrase it so, and if it isa mere trick, 
I do. 

Carrington. I have always wondered about that. Is writing for 
the stage—supposing always you can write—a rather elaborate art, or 
is it, well, more or less a series of wrinkles, the sort of thing that an 
old hand could put you up to the most of in half an hour? 

Esdale. Scarcely so simple as that. Still, of course, anything 
that can be called art remains exclusively in the literary side of the 
play; mastering stage necessities is a matter of knack, ingenuity, 
experience, and so forth. 

Blake. Indeed! 

Esdale. Why, yes. For that kind of thing is to be found in the 
mere farcical comedy—Micklethwaite's Godmother, for instance. 

Blake. And you find no art in that ? 

Esdale. Art? Phoebus Apollo! 

Blake. I don’t mean Art with a big A, we are rather apt to talk 
as if there were nothing between that and mere trick, whereas there 
is a whole world of craftsmanship of varying degrees of subtlety. 
Micklethwaite’s Godmother is a successful farcical comedy ; all farcical 
comedies are not successful : there must be, then, something in it. 

Carrington. Money in it, by Jove, at all events ! 

Blake. Yes. Decidedly there is money in it. A farcical comedy 
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consists of about a hundred pages of type-writing, thirty thousand 
words, there or thereabouts ; if I go into the market, I can get thirty 
thousand words of well-written story, criticism, essay, what you will, 
by qualified men, for, well quite a moderate sum. The author of 
Micklethwaite’s Godmother certainly received at least ten times that 
sum ; if he made a good bargain with his manager, very much more, 
thousands and thousands. Well, then, the reward being good enough 
for anybody, the amount of work involved apparently not excessive, 
why do we not all write Micklethwaite’s Godmothers and wallow in 
easily attained gold? It seems that there must be another element 
involved, which we will call z Now what isz? Esdale will not 
insist that it is unapproachable literary skill! 

Esdale. No indeed! Perhaps chance. Who knows or cares why 
the public prefers one imbecility to another ? 

Blake. Take off a margin for chance, take off another margin for 
the accident of a clever and popular comedian fitting very happily 
into a part, and there still remains a good deal that one must call 
xz. Now, I suggest that 2 equals dramatic craftsmanship. 

Esdale. As you will; I am not interested. I can only say that to 
use the term art, or anything implying it, in such a connection seems 
to me a contradiction in terms. 

Carrington. Are not you just a little unnecessarily severe? 
Being less impressed than you by the advanced drama, I own to a 
weakness for a play that, without any flourish of pretence, does very 
distinctly amuse me. 

Esdale. But you, Blake ; what quality of art can you mention as 
existing in the mere stage-craft of a play ? 

Blake. For one, proportion. 

Esdale. That is a quality to be found also in non-theatrical 
literature. 

Blake. But it does not dominate it in anything like the same 
degree. If a book is a little out of scale with our mood, we can 
lengthen it by reading slowly, we can shorten it by skipping—devices 
impossible to us as we sit at a play. The two hours that a play lasts 
is space short enough in which fully to relate a really vital story, and 
to unfold the characters and thoughts of the half a dozen people or 
so who are connected with its development. And yet it is a space 
of time that we have, most of us, found upon occasion to seem 
immensely too long. Now, where a thing may be in danger of 
seeming from one point of view too short, from another greatly too 
long, it is obvious that subtlety of proportion is of the essence of its 
making, and a finely subtle sense of proportion is the very central, 
quintessential, and distinctive faculty of the artist. 

Carrington. That seems intelligible enough. 

Esdale. I am very far from being convinced. Some further 
instance, my friend, of anything like art, apart from literary art, in 
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the mere practical construction of a play; I see in it nothing but 
the ‘ strong curtain,’ the working up to the entrance of the principal 
actors, and so forth—mere carpentry, in fact. 

Blake. Well, is ot carpentry an art, if your carpenter happens to be 
a Chippendale? Iam afraid that I cannot produce the exact instances 
you ask for, as, though I know the theatre and ;theatrical folks fairly 
well, I do not myself write plays. I can, however, give you my word 
as an artist, that, in any art that deals with special conditions—as 
the art of writing for the stage undoubtedly does—there must inevit- 
ably be a great deal of technique involved that it is important and 
essential to master. I can give you an instance in another material. 
There was a very cultivated man, quite an artist in his way, who was | 
greatly interested in wood-carving. He had collected specimens, made 
drawings of fine examples, and so on; in spare moments he chipped 
a little himself, pleasantly enough. I think he had a kind of notion 
that he would like to revive the art of wood-carving. At any rate, he 
asked a clever, practical, trade wood-carver what he (the carver) 
would do if a man came to him wanting to learn practical wood- 
carving. The prompt reply was that the man in question would be 
set to do nothing but grind carving tools for three months as a 
preliminary step. That was enough for our friend, who turned and 
went away sorrowful. 

Carrington. I suppose the wood-carver was poking fun at him ? 

Blake. No! He was simply stating a fact. In order to carve at 
all, you must have your tools as sharp as razors, and you must be 
able to get them to this condition automatically, without any more 
expense of thought or trouble than an artist bestows on sharpening 
a pencil ; it takes about three months to acquire this habit, and, until 
you have gained it, you are of no practical use whatever. Suppose 
the art of constructing for the stage to be as simple a thing as 
Esdale thinks; it is one thing to know about it, another to have so 
absorbed it into your instincts that in conceiving a subject you 
think of it in the terms of the stage from the very beginning. Just 
as it is one thing to know that the art of riding largely consists in 
sticking to the pigskin unless your horse falls or you wish to dis- 
mount, another to put this theory into practice when you suddenly 
meet, say, ‘a waggin-load of monkeys with their tails burnt off.’ 

Esdale. Of course neither I nor any sane person is concerned to 
deny the value of stage experience, or that it is as well to know 
thoroughly such stage necessities as there may happen to exist. 
Still, the fact remains that the writing of the dialogue is the artistic 
esseritial; the mere technician can never interest ; the literary man, 
even if inexpert in stage technique, may do so in a high degree. 

Blake. But I fancy that the technique of dialogue itself for dra- 
matic purposes must bea widely different thing from that appropriate 
to the novel, and at the command of the (shall I say ‘mere ”?) 
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literary man. Few people conceive, I venture to think, how very 
concentrated all written dialogue must be, compared with the vast 
diffuseness of human conversation. I reckon that in ordinary, 
average talk, including occasional pauses, the amount of a type- 
written page is got through in about three minutes. If you just 
make a note of the number of minutes you spend in conversation in 
any one day, and work them out into type-written pages, you will 
probably arrive at a total that will rather astonish you. To quote an 
extreme case : I once knew a lady who could, and indeed did (I know, 
as I had to listen), talk in one day the equivalent of two hundred and 
twenty type-written pages, an amount equal to two entire dramas, 
or a fair-sized one-volume novel. It is obvious that to produce the 
synthesis of the novelist human conversation has to be boiled down 
very considerably, it has to be represented as vastly less in bulk and 
considerably more to the point than it ever really is, and, with all 
this very considerable concentration, an aspect of verisimilitude has 
to be maintained ; the novelist has to give us the impression that the 
conversations he reports occurred literally as he reports them. 

Now, the concentration necessary in writing for the stage is much 
greater than that required for the romance ; the novelist has to boil 
down his hero until he will go into a two-pound tin, but the drama- 
tist has to get the essence of him into a four-ounce bottle, and, with 
all this superior amount of concentration, it is still and equally 
demanded of him that he shall maintain a superficial aspect of direct 
verisimilitude. The novelist, too, has resources at his command that 
the dramatist has not. The latter, in a four-act play, has only three 
breaks in time, at stated intervals and with a loss of continuity ; the 
novelist can break his time whenever and wherever he pleases, and 
with or without loss of continuity as he chooses. For instance, after 
a first conversation between his hero and heroine he may say in a 
line or so :—‘ On many successive afternoons Silvia and Captain Sand- 
hurst met at the golf links, and their homeward path led them together 
as far as the Rectory. One afternoon Captain Sandhurst said,’ &c. 
By such means he can go, without loss of continuity, directly from a 
first meeting to a conversation when two people might, without any 
sacrifice of probability, be supposed to have become fairly intimate. 
No such course is open to the dramatist ; his work, with the exception 
of the above-named three breaks, is directly continuous in time. 
The novelist can skip fragments of dialogue :—‘ They argued this 
point out, laughingly, in all its bearings ; finally Silvia remarked,’ &c. 
Or he can summarise :—‘ During the walk home they discussed their 
neighbours, Silvia, as usual, brightly satirical, whilst Captain 
Sandhurst was in the mood to find pleasant qualities in every- 
body; as he took her hand in parting, he said, ‘I am afraid, 
Miss ——,’ &c. 

The novelist on the stage, if you will; but you must remember 
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that he cannot bring the resources of the novel with him, and is 
working in a technique that differs, of its essence, from the one to 
which he is completely accustomed. 

Carrington. I do not think that, whatever happened, he would 
be so wildly improbable as the professional playwright insists upon 
being. And that in itself would bea cause for the deepest gratitude. 

Blake. I would not even be too sure of that; a good deal of the 
improbability that you exclaim against is forced on the writer of plays 
by the modern convention of one scene only to one act. The School 
for Scandal, be it remembered, is written in fourteen scenes, with 
thirteen breaks of time, instead of the modern three. Now a story 
that, told in a novel with as many scenes as you like, or in a play” 
with some dozen, would seem probable enough, might become wildly 
improbable when forcibly compressed into only four. I can give you 
an instance that seems to the point. In Mr, H. A. Jones’s Bauble 
Shop there was an act that took place in the Prime Minister's private 
room in the House of Commons. The critics fell foul of that act as 
improbable for two reasons—first, that people intruded themselves 
into the Prime Minister’s room who by parliamentary etiquette 
apparently could not have been there ; secondly, that an important 
debate, which must in reality have lasted several hours, was supposed 
to take place during the course of an act that was probably performed 
in a little more than half an hour. To confine oneself to these two 
points: had this part of the story been related in novel form, there 
would have been no occasion at all for any improbability ; the various 
interviews would be related as taking place in the correct localities, 
and the debate would be described as being exactly of the right length. 
If treated in dramatic form, the act could have had changes of scene 
in it, Mr. Jones might have opened in the Prime Minister’s room, 
then, with a break of time, proceeded to a ‘ front scene,’ representing 
some lobby or liew commun of the House, returning finally, after 
another break of time, to the scene with which hecommenced. With 
that treatment the improbabilities complained of would have dis- 
appeared. The story of that act was not, per se, improbable, nor was 
its dramatic treatment necessarily so; but the modern convention of 
one act one scene made it appear to the critics to be improbable in 
the highest degree. 

Esdale. That is true enough; but what do you argue from it? 

Blake. For the moment I merely want Carrington, who scoffs at 
the modern dramatist, to understand the limitations within which he 
works. He is expected to tell a strong and full story, in its develon- 
ment he is strictly confined to four scenes, those scenes are more 
precisely and definitely localised to-day than they ever were before, 
and with all this a very high degree of superficial verisimilitude is 
expected of him. 

Carrington. But what then? I say the average modern play is 
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wildly improbable ; you tell me the improbabilities are forced upon it 
by modern conditions. What are you driving at? Do you give up 
the whole thing as impossible ? 

Blake. Not at all. Let the conditions of the modern stage be 
confessed and understood, and let the dramatist who is an artist in his 
craft work to them. 

Esdale. In theory excellent, no doubt, but with what practical 
results ? 

Blake. Ah! Davus sum, non Edipus. I cannot say ; I am not 
a dramatist, but only an artist interested in the analogies between 
the various arts. It is possible that the playwright, realising that 
probability was unattainable, might frankly throw overboard the vero 
and make his effects in the ben trovato. 

Esdale. Result, farce! I don’t care about farce. 

Blake. There is no harm in farce, if it is not called psychological 
drama. But there is another possibility. The dramatist might 
seek until he found such a story as could be told, with reasonable 
probability, under modern conditions. 

Esdale. Excellently urged! Precisely what Ibsen has done! 

Blake. Has Ibsen quite done it? With him a great part of the 
story has frequently taken place before the curtain rises, and has to 
be told in the form of reminiscence. I am continually reminded, by 
Ibsen, of those lines in The Critic :— 


Sneer. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Christopher Hatton never to ask that 
question before ? 
Puff. What? Before the play began? How the plague could he? 


Dangle. Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir Walter go on telling 
him ? 

Puff. But the audience are not supposed to know anything of the matter, are 
they ? 


Esdale. Of course, if you choose to recapitulate all the cheap 
sneers—— 

Carrington. Pray let me intervene. Is it not a little late in the 
day, actually as well as metaphorically, to start a discussion on 
Ibsen? And there is another point about which I am really curious : 
the manager! Supposing that I had written a play that would satisfy 
you, Mr. Esdale, as to its literary qualities, and you, Blake, as to its 
construction, what would happen if I took it to a manager ? 

Esdale. There might be some slight preliminary difiiculties about 
getting to see the manager. 

Blake. Yes, if you tried it you would at once be smitten, as in 
the presence of some of the more magnificent works of nature, with 
an acute sense of your own personal insignificance. Cerberus at the 
stage-door would gaze at you as who should say, ‘ Are not my senses 
deceiving me—can it be that you really wish me to take your pro- 
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fane pasteboard into the ineffable presence, and risk life and all that 
makes it dear to me by the horrid suggestion that you should be 
admitted there?’ If still you persevered a gentlemanly somebody 
would probably be summoned, who would make it plain to you that 
the manager was far too important and busy to see you or in too 
delicate health perhaps (one of those dreadful attacks of distentio 
capitis, he is subject to, poor man !), and that being clearly understood, 
if you liked to leave your play—well, you could. 

Carrington. And then ? 

Blake. Oh, you probably would leave it, you know. 

Carrington. Then what would happen ? 

Blake. Nothing. When you were tired of the play’s being there, 
you would write to them until you got it back again. That is the 
treatment appropriate to the rank outsider, is it not, Esdale ? 

Esdale. It is not much of an exaggeration. You would do 
better to go with some kind of an introduction. 

Carrington. Suppose that I did, and succeeded in making the 
manager read the play, would he discern the masterpiece at once, and 
reach for his cheque-book ? 

Esdale. If he were an actor-manager, I fancy it would depend 
very much on what sort of a part you had written for him. 

Blake. Chances would be certainly against you; the inevitable 
conditions of theatrical management tend to discourage the experi- 
mental. 

Esdale. Yes, of course, there is always the commercialism of the 
manager to be reckoned with. 

Blake. Ah, what is called commercialism is often really merely 
self-preservation ; it is not so much that the manager is over-anxious 
to make money, as that he cannot afford to lose it. 

Put the situation broadly: producing a new play involves the 
expenditure of a very large sum of money; suppose that play runs 
for, say, fifty nights, to fairly good houses, the manager has recouped 
himself, he has got in again the large sum that he has laid out, and 
he has paid his expenses as he went along. After that, all, beyond 
nightly expenses, is clear profit ; if the play runs for several hundred 
nights to full houses the manager makes a good deal of money. On 
the other hand, if it never attracts good houses at all, he incurs a 
serious and severe loss. In consequence he is, almost of necessity, 
driven to play for safety. He may say to himself, I have this play 
by Carrington and another by X., an old hand, Carrington’s play 
is fresher and more artistic; if it caught on with the public it would 
probably run even longer than X.’s; on the other hand, if it did not 
catch on it might fall absolutely flat, whereas X.’s play is almost 
bound to run fairly for the necessary fifty nights. So that he would 
very probably decide for Mr. X., and return you your play with 
thanks. . 
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Carrington. Does a well-known name mean so much as that? I 
thought that the success of a play was more or less settled upon its 
own merits, on the first night. 

Blake. 1 don’t think that isso. The opinion of a first night’s 
audience is, of course, valuable as a specimen of what future opinions 
are likely to be. But, having gained the goodwill of the first-nighters 
and the critics, a play has still to gain that of the general playgoing 
public. 

Carrington. But do not the critics influence the general playgoing 
public ? 

Blake. They have some effect upon some of them, but less on the 
whole, I believe, than one would be inclined to think; you see, they 
are so many, and have such a remarkable variety of opinions. A play- 
goer, say, reads an article in a morning paper that gushes about a new 
play, a second in an advanced evening journal that points out tbat the 
said play is old-fashioned rubbish, and a third that holds opinions some- 
where between the other two; how much of all that will he remember 
a week later when his wife suggests to him that he should take her 
to the theatre? But if a friend who had seen the play had very 
emphatically told him that it was or was not a thing to be seen, that 
opinion would remain with him, and have its influence. 

Now between the first night’s audience and the general public 
there are some thousand or so of adventurous playgoers whom I will 
call, for the sake of a name, the first-weekers. These people like the 
theatre, and make a point of going to every play that they consider 
of importance; they like to be up-to-date and to form their own 
opinions, and to tell their friends whether a piece is to be seen or not, 
and so, if they go to a play, they go as early in the run as possible. 
If X. is a very well-established author they will say ‘ X. at such and 
such a theatre is good enough for us,’ and, without waiting to see the 
notices, they will book places as early as they can; if X. is a little 
less known they will wait for the notices, and go if they are good. 
Then every man who writes and whose work produces money has a 
certain following. X. hasa following amongst the first-weekers, who 
will go and see his play even if it is badly noticed, and will tell 
their friends, ‘ Never mind the notices, go and see it, and you will be 
interested.’ 

But, with the production of a new play by Carrington? ‘ Who is 
Carrington ?’ thinks the first-weeker. ‘I have never heard his name ; 
well received, I see—notices not bad; still there is no immediate 
hurry : I'll wait until so-and-so [another first-weeker] has been, and 
hear what he says.’ So that, for a week or so, you might have the 
first-weekers all willing to flock to the piece on a very little encourage- 
ment, and, if themselves satisfied, to send all their friends, and all 
waiting for one another’s opinions. Meanwhile the theatre would 
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be distressingly empty, the general public only very dimly aware of 
the play’s existence, and the manager’s spirits down at zero. 

There is a curious little ceremony that takes place nightly in a 
theatre. To the manager, reposing in his dressing-room between the 
acts, enters a gentleman of engaging manners in evening dress, who 
presents him with a little slip of paper. This slip of paper the manager 
sometimes glances at with a complacent smile, and puts, significantly, 
into his waistcoat pocket ; sometimes he rends it in fragments and 
casts it to earth, cursing his night as Job his day. That little docu- 
ment is a note of the box-office receipts for the evening, the financial 
pulse of the theatre. 

Now with a play by Carrington, a brand-new man, unless it 
chanced to catch on from the very first, there would probably be the 
most feverishly fluctuating and perplexing varieties in that pulse: 
little runs up of a few nights and little runs down again. So that 
the manager might well be in doubtful dilemma. If be takes the play 
off he loses all the money he has spent upon it; if he keeps it on it 
may work up into a success—it may, also, lose more money for him 
when he has already lost too much. On the whole, Carrington, even 
if you had written the play you describe, I would not be too sanguine 
about the managerial cheque-book. 

Carrington. It seems to me that the inexperienced playwright 
has to very decidedly beat the experienced one on his own ground 
before he can gain even so much as a hearing! The outlook does 
not appear a very cheering one for the coming dramatist ! 

Blake. But don’t blame me for it; I do not make facts, I only 
observe them. Apropos, there is an advertisement that always 
amuses me when I come across it in the theatrical papers ; it is, I 
think, for a travelling baggage-master, able on occasion to ‘ speak 
lines’ and make himself useful in a variety of ways. It winds up 
with this pithy sentence : 

‘Those born tired save stamps.’ 
The single thing one can safely prophesy about the coming dramatist 
is that he will have, somehow, to manage not to be ‘ born tired.’ 


H, A. KENNEDY. 
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THE OLD-AGE HOMES IN AUSTRIA 


In the Spitalgasse in Vienna, about a mile perhaps from the Ring, 
stands a great yellow building. There is no architectural beauty 
about the place—artists shake their heads sorrowfully when its name 
is mentioned—but it has a solid well-built look which promises much 
in the way of comfort for those who live there. It is in the very 
healthiest part of the city, too, and is a perfect model of cleanliness 
and order: its windows are quite dazzling in their brightness, while 
as for its walls, they are painted and washed more often than those of 
the Burg. The house is built round a great courtyard, and abuts on 
the side remote from the street: on one of the most beautiful gardens 
in all Vienna. It is a real old-fashioned garden, with sweet-smelling 
herbs and shrubs, and great trees that look as if they had been 
standing there for centuries. 

This house is evidently a popular resort: even in a morning 
many a visitor makes his way thither, and on fine afternoons the 
garden is often quite crowded. Young men and women stroll in 
when their day’s work is done; and husbands and wives, with their 
children. Sometimes a bridal party, or a christening, may be seen 
there, in all their finery, just as they have left the church; some- 
times, too, sad little groups in deep mourning. The place is a sort 
of general rendezvous, in fact, where the old and the young meet 
together to talk things over. Not that it stands open to all the 
world ; it is only the friends and relatives of those who live there who 
are admitted. Still, whether or not they ever cross its threshold, 
the poor of Vienna all look upon this building as their own special 
property, and take quite a personal pride in its trim well-kept air. 
The veriest Ishmael among them, even when things are at the worst 
with him, never thinks of grudging its inmates their comfort. For it 
is an Old-Age Home, one of the six great refuges which Vienna 
provides for her worn-out workers. 

These Old-Age Homes are an institution peculiar to Austria, one 
that dates back to very early days. The first of them, the Langhaus 
as it was called, was built in the thirteenth century by the citizens of 
Vienna. Here old men and women who had no means wherewith to 
support themselves were lodged and provided with lights and fuel. 
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They were dependent for their food on chance charity; but they do 
not seem on that account to have fared the worse, for we are told 
expressly that ‘every day, without exception, they had wine with their 
dinner, and beer in an evening.’ The Court when in residence used 
to send them dainties of all kinds ; and the great nobles would give 
them a buck, or a few sheep, from time to time. It was the custom, 
too, on high holidays—this is very characteristic of Vienna—for the 
rich citizens and their wives to pay visits to the poor old folk and 
make them presents. 

The Langhaus was destroyed by the Turks in 1529; but before 
long another home was built in the St. Marx district, and in this 
between five and six hundred old people were not only housed, but 
boarded. During the seventeenth century several institutions of a 
similar kind were founded. 

As time passed, the Old-Age Homes lost, unfortunately, much of 
their distinctive character, and were often used as hospitals, and even 
as orphan asylums. The Emperor Josef the Second, however, 
speedily put an end to this state of things; for, if there was one work 
of social reform he had more at heart than another, it was that of 
bettering the condition of the aged poor. He was one of the first 
formally to enunciate the doctrine that a man who has worked in 
the days of his strength has the right to be supported by his fellows 
when old age comes upon him. By the Poor Law which he drew up 
for his subjects, it is enacted that any person who is destitute may, 
at the age of sixty, claim from his commune either free board and 
lodging, or a pension equal in amount to one-third of his previous 
average annual earnings. And this was to be granted to him not as 
a favour, or as charity, but as a right. The Vienna poor-law re- 
gulations of to-day, in so far as they relate to the treatment of the 
aged, are founded on this statute. 

All persons who have a right of settlement in Vienna—i.e, about 
36 per cent. of the inhabitants—may, on or after their sixtieth 
birthday, claim either a pension, or admission to an Old-Age Home, 
always providing they cannot support themselves, and have no 
relatives who are bound legally to support them. As, however, 
there is room in these institutions for only some 4,600 persons, 
and there are usually more than four times that number who wish 
to live there—the pensions are now miserably small—the Poor- 
Law authorities are vested with a certain discretionary power in 
deciding who shall, and who shall not, be admitted. And so far as 
possible the preference is given to persons of good characters, to 
those whose destitution is the result of their misfortune, not their 
heedlessness or extravagance. The great majority of the inmates of 
these homes, therefore, belong to the respectable poor class, Thus 
no disgrace is attached to going there: an Austrian would no more 
think of being ashamed thatehis father was in an Old-Age Home, 
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than an Englishman would, that his had rooms in Hampton Court. 
One reason why old people in England dread going to the workhouse 
is the knowledge that, when they have once crossed its threshold, 
they will be regarded as pariahs even by their nearest relatives. 

Only two of the six Old-Age Homes belonging to Vienna are in 
the city itself; the others are at some little distance away, in the 
country. One is at Liesing, another at St. Andri, another again at 
Ybbs, and the fourth at Mauerbach. They are all in healthy locali- 
ties, however, and are fine large buildings with gardens. The cost 
of the home in the Wihringerstrasse, which is reserved exclusively 
for freemen of the city and their wives and daughters, is defrayed 
out of the Biirgerfond, 7.e. the income derived from money and land 
bequeathed by the charitable as a provision for poor citizens of 
Vienna. The other homes are supported out of the ordinary poor relief 
fund, supplemented when necessary by special grants voted by the 
municipality. The head of the Poor Law Department is responsible 
for the management of them to the Burgomaster, as the representative 
of the city. Roughly speaking, these institutions are all organised 
in the same way as the one in the Spitalgasse, although in the 
Freemen’s Home the arrangements are on a somewhat more generous 
scale. 

Each wing of the Spitalgasse Home is divided into a number of 
large, lofty rooms, opening on to a long corridor. There are from 
ten to twenty beds in a room, and very comfortable beds they are, 
with plenty of warm coverlets. By each of them is a sort of ‘ what- 
not,’ with a cupboard on one side for clothes, and shelves on the 
other ; and there are chairs and tables standing about. In spite of 
the long row of beds there is something homelike about the place, 
owing, in some degree at least, to the fact that the old people are 
allowed to take with them there some few of their own belongings. 
It may be only a portrait or two, a footstool, a few books, or even a 
monstrosity in the form of wax flowers; but almost every inmate 
has some little treasure or other, which it would have cost him a 
pang to part with. Then in summer the rooms are gay with flowers: 
there are plants raised perhaps with infinite pains in some poor attic, 
and little posies which have evidently been gathered in the Prater. 
Canaries and thrushes, too, are in some parts of the house, though 
only there on sufferance. Should their singing be objected to, they 
must be reduced to silence or banished; for in the Old-Age Homes 
there is an inexorable law in force: no one person or his belongings 
shall interfere with the comfort of another. 

The corridors, which are furnished with comfortable settees, are 
well warmed in winter and serve as general sitting-rooms. Here, 
when it is too cold to be out of doors, the old men bring their pipes 
and the old women their knitting, and there is much talking and 
cackling and comparing of notes. Politics are warmly discussed 
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sometimes, and Ministers are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. All the latest telegrams are read aloud, on the very day 
they are issued, too; for these Austrian paupers are not dependent 
on chance passers-by for their journals. They club together— 
English Guardians will be startled to hear of paupers having any- 
thing wherewith to club—and subscribe for daily papers, one for 
each corridor, and these they receive just as regularly and as 
punctually as if they were archdukes. ‘It would never do, you see,’ 
one old man informed me gravely, in his quaint Wiener dialect, ‘ for 
us not to keep up with what’s going on in the world. These are 
stirring times.’ 

Although the corridors throughout the house are regarded as the 
common property of the two, all the women—wives as well as widows 
and spinsters—have their rooms in a wing of the building, quite 
separated from that in which the men have theirs. In view of 
certain discussions which have been raised in England of late, one of 
the inmates was asked if he did not think it rather hard that he and 
his wife should be thus kept apart in their old age. 

‘Kept apart?’ he replied, with an odd puzzled look on his 
wrinkled old face. ‘We are none kept apart. Why, I see a lot 
more of the old woman now than I ever did in my life before. She's 
about here from morning till night, as often as not. Blauer 
Himmel! If that’s not enough!’ 

The commissariat of this Spitalgasse Home is organised on very 
original lines. The Poor Law Department, instead of providing the 
inmates with food, allows them to buy it for themselves, and gives to 
each of them, for this purpose, 26 kreuzers (about 5d.) aday. To 
secure them from exploitation, an arrangement is in force by which a 
professional caterer undertakes to keep for their benefit a restaurant 
in the home itself. This restaurant is under strict surveillance, a 
committee appointed by the Department deciding what kinds of food 
are to be provided and at what price. The old people, however, are 
under no obligation to go there: they are perfectly free to have their 
meals elsewhere if they choose; but this they rarely do, unless it be 
as guests, for nowhere else can they obtain such good value for their 
money. The marvel is, indeed, that any caterer can be found willing 
to supply good food, and good it certainly is, at the price at which it 
is sold in the home restaurant. I subjoin (see p. 342) the bill of fare 
for the able-bodied ; there is another, much more elaborate and varied, 
for the invalids. 

And before any one of these dishes may be served, the director of 
the home and one of the doctors must certify that its ingredients are 
of excellent quality, and that it is well cooked. 

There is nothing in the appearance of this pauper restaurant to 
distinguish it from those which artisans and members of the lower 
middle class frequent. It is & large comfortable room furnished with 
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a number of chairs and little round tables; and everything about it is 
scrupulously clean. Within certain limits its clients may choose their 
own hours for their meals; but breakfasts are not served after nine 
o'clock ; dinners, only between eleven and two ; and no one is allowed 
to linger over his supper later than eight o’clock in winter, or nine 
in summer. They make their way to their dinners in twos and threes 
as a rule—a husband and wife, perhaps, and a friend. They choose 
their table and then settle themselves down to a careful consideration 
of the menu. The relative merits of soups and puddings are anxi- 
ously balanced, and much heart-searching is gone through as to 
whether a cup of coffee at three kreuzers, or a glass of wine at four, 
is the better worth having. When they have made up their minds 
on these and cognate points, they give their orders, and with quite a 


lordly air, too, as befits persons who have money in hand to pay for ~ 


what they wish. The choosing and ordering of their own dinners is 
to most of these old people a source of intense delight: the mere 
fact of having money to spend gives them a feeling of independence 
and self-importance which lightens many a burden they have to bear. 
If the Poor Law Department were to offer them regular board, with 
three luxurious meals a day, instead of their meagre little twenty-six 
kreuzers, the majority of them would certainly reject it with scorn. 
These little allowances are valued, too, for another reason: they 
are a proof of trustworthiness on the part of those who receive them. 
When a man enters an Old-Age Home his twenty-six kreuzers a day 
are handed to him as a matter of course. If, however, as sometimes 
happens, he does not turn them to good account—f, for instance, he 


' Five kreuzers are equal to about one penny. 
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spends an undue proportion of them on tobacco, beer, or wine—it is 
pointed out to him that such conduct cannot be tolerated. Should 
he not take the hint thus given, he receives an official warning. 
Then, unless he mend his ways, and that speedily, his kreuzers are 
stopped and he is placed on rations. Imnvalids, too, and the feeble- 
minded have no allowances. Their meals are ordered for them by the 
doctor, and are sent from the restaurant to their own rooms. 

Those responsible for the management of the Old-Age Homes 
have decided the clothes question in an eminently common-sense 
fashion. Such of the old people as have clothes of their own, or 
have friends willing to provide them with clothes, wear them ; while 
the less fortunate are supplied by the Poor Law Department with 
what they require. In the latter case, the dress, though as plain as 
possible, is warm and comfortable, and of the kind worn by the 
artisan class—of grey or brown homespun, or dark-coloured serge. 
It is not uniform ; indeed, as it is made in the building, it is exceed- 
ingly probable that they who wear it—at least if they be women— 
have a voice in deciding its fagon. With the exception of the 
invalids, all are required to keep their clothes in good repair, and to 
pay a certain amount of attention to their own personal appearance. 
These are points which, especially ‘in Vienna, are strongly insisted 
upon ; for the city does not choose to have its old pensioners going 
about dirty or in rags. The hall-porter has strict orders to allow 
no one to go out until he has ‘tidied up;’ and this regulation is 
warmly approved of by the majority of the inmates themselves. To 
an outsider it certainly seems superfluous, for most of the old people 
are the very picture of neatness. They all appear to have a good 
supply of clothes. One of the inmates of the Prague Home insisted 
on showing me his wardrobe. In addition to the rough grey suit he 
was wearing, he had a pair of dark trousers and waistcoat, a black coat, 
and a long blue over-coat—all in thoroughly good condition. He had, 
too, under his care a silk gown which he displayed with infinite pride. 
It was his wife’s wedding-dress, he told me. His wife, who lives in 
another wing of the building, had, it seems, handed it over to him 
for greater safety. ‘She always wears it, though, of course, when 
we pay visits,’ he remarked incidentally. One of the laundry regula- 
tions of the homes sounds in English ears as a sorry jest; yet 
perhaps, after all, it has its raison détre. The inmates are warned 
that it is only their bed-linen and clothes that are washed free of 
charge, not their Putzwiéische, i.e. lace frills and furbelows ! 

Many of the inmates of these homes supplement their twenty- 
six kreuzers a day by earning a little money on their own account ; 
and the Poor Law Authorities, far from throwing obstacles in the way 
of their doing so, give them every encouragement. They even provide 
work for such of the more worthy among them as have the strength, 
and the wish to do it; and, what is much more remarkable, they pay 
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them regular wages. It is not much that they give, of course, only 
some ten kreuzers for a six hours’ day; still, even ten kreuzers are 
not to be despised. There is many an old man in our English 
unions who would gladly work all day for half that sum if he might 
but spend it as he chose. The pensioners receive no remuneration 
for doing the lighter kind of housework, such as making their own 
beds and keeping their rooms clean ; this they are required to do, so 
long, at least, as they have the necessary strength. But, when there 
is any carpentering to be done, the carpenters in the home have the 
option of doing it ; and the’same arrangement is in force with regard 
to the dress-making, tailoring, shoemaking, &c. ; while all are free to 
turn their hands to gardening and wood-chopping. And for this 
work they are paid. Some of the women, too, earn quite a tidy 
little sum by knitting stockings and vests, and helping to keep the 
bouse-linen in repair. Then such of the old people as are specially 
reliable may become the paid officials of the institution. Attached 
to each room is a Stube-Vater, or a Stube-Mutter, as the case may 
be, who receives six kreuzers a day for keeping order and seeing 
that they who live there conduct themselves properly. If any one 
is ill, it is the duty of these officials to fetch what food or medicine 
he may require, and to look after him generally and try to make 
him comfortable. In the rooms set apart for invalids, the Stube- 
Vaters or Stube-Mutters are replaced by nurses. Even they who, 
from lack of strength or inclination, do not work, are not, as 
a rule, entirely dependent for their support on their twenty-six 
kreuzers; for whatever presents they receive, whether in money 
or in kind, are their own private property. And their visitors rarely 
go empty-handed. The roughest of the rough likes to take his 
old father at least a bit of tobacco when he drops in to see him ; 
and there is no end to the mysterious-looking little packages with 
which daughters are laden when they arrive. One rule, however, 
is rigidly enforced ; no spirit is allowed to be taken into the homes, 
In all these institutions, excepting the one at Mauerbach, the 
discipline in force is of the very gentlest character. Practically the 
inmates may do just as they like, so long as they conduct themselves 
in an orderly fashion and do not quarrel. When once they have 
made their rooms neat, they may lounge about in the sunshine, or 
by the stove, the whole day long if they choose. After dinner they 
may all go to bed for an hour, and this many of them do. In each 
home there is a chapel in which mass is celebrated every day; but 
the old people are perfectly free to go there or not, just as the fancy 
takes them. If they care to do so, they may leave the home every 
day, at one o'clock, and need not return until eight in the evening. 
Then they have the right to spend one whole day with their friends 
every week ; and if they wish to spend two, the director rarely or 
never refuses them the permission. Once a year, too, they may go 
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away for a whole month, providing that they have anywhere to go 
to. Some of them pay quite a string of visits during the summer, 
and return to the home all the better and the more contented for the 
change. These privileges, however, are strictly conditional on good 
behaviour. Should any of the pensioners show a disposition to abuse 
their liberty, it is at once curtailed. If a man—or a woman—does 
not return to the home by the appointed time, or if he returns in a 
disorderly condition, he is not allowed to go out again for some time 
to come ; nor may he undertake any paid work. If he should stir 
up strife among his fellows, or in any other way interfere with the 
well-being of those around him, he is subject to imprisonment in a 
room in the home, though for not more than forty-eight hours. 
The persistently insubordinate or unruly, however, are not allowed to 
remain in the ordinary homes, but are sent to Mauerbach, where, 
though only in one wing of the building, a somewhat sterner 
régime prevails, 

Each Old-Age Home is under the management of a resident 
director, who must render an account of all that passes there to the 
head of the Poor Law Department. This director, however, is only 
a constitutional ruler: his authority, though considerable, is strictly 
limited. Once a month, in each home, the officials, the clergyman, 
the doctors, and a representative of the Poor Law Department, sit 
in conference ; and the inmates are invited to appear before them 
and make known their wishes and their grievances. A full report of 
the proceedings upon these occasions must be submitted to the head 
of the Department. Not very long ago there was an odd little scene 
in one of the homes. Some dozen old women were interviewing the 
director for the purpose of inducing him to let them stay where they 
were, whereas he had received orders to send them to a home further 
from Vienna. One might have thought, from the tone some of them 
assumed, that he was an unreasonable landlord, and they tenants 
whom, in defiance of the law, he was seeking to evict. The 
director’s manner, meanwhile, was deprecative in the extreme. He 
spent a good half-hour soothing the old dames, and striving to con- 
vince them that, even down in the country, life might be well worth 
living. 

It would be difficult to find a more contented set of old people 
than those who live in these Austrian homes. There are grumblers 
among them, of course. One of them complained bitterly to me that, 
although twenty-six kreuzers a day might be enough for bare neces- 
sities, they left nothing whatever for luxuries. Another—it was in 
Prague—replied to a chance remark that he seemed fairly comfort- 
able, by a very emphatic shake of the head. He was well cared for, 
he allowed, and the food was good; but . . . He gave a significant 
glance at a little group of old men who were laughing and talking in 
the corridor. ‘ They are all Czechs, you know,’ he whispered, in the 
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tone in which a Southern State planter might in other days have 
spoken of negroes. ‘And fora German to have Czechs around him 
is really very trying.’ These, however, are exceptional cases; the 
majority of the inmates seem to be as happy as they can be whose 
lives lie behind them, not before. There is not a touch of that dull 
listlessness about them, of that just-waiting-for-death, which is so 
marked a characteristic of the old people in our workhouses. On 
the contrary, they are quite alert, and take a lively interest not only 
in what is going on around them, but in things in general, This is 
especially the case in Prague. An English visitor, who chanced to 
be there a few months ago, was quite overwhelmed with questions as 
to how affairs are managed in this country. Some of the old folk 
were very curious to know how the poor are treated here ; and they 
were not a little scandalised when they heard of one of our social 
arrangements. ‘To think of sending worn-out workers to live in the 
same house as rogues and vagabonds!’ they exclaimed, in evident 
amazement at such barbarous ways. One old man inquired anxiously 
how the word ‘ Gladstoné’ ought to be pronounced. 

These Old-Age Homes have no claim to rank as an ideal institution: 
in more than one respect they are open to improvement. For 
instance, a little more care might with advantage be taken in dis- 
criminating between the applicants for admission. It would be well 
if proofs, not only of respectability, but of thrift, were insisted upon 
from all who find a refuge in the homes. If such of the inmates, 
too, as are incurably ill were lodged quite apart from the others, in a 
house of their own, it would add considerably to the general comfort. 
Then, according to our English notions, the apartments are too large. 
We should like to see those long dormitories replaced by a series of 
comfortable little rooms just large enough for two persons to live in. 
These, however, are mere questions of detail ; and, as for the main lines 
on which the homes are organised, they certainly are admirable. 
The Austrian Poor-Law authorities recognise the fact—and herein 
show their wisdom—that as a man is at sixty, so he will remain to 
the end. They therefore waste no time on a vain endeavour to 
induce their protégés in the Old-Age Homes to reform their ways ; all 
they try to do is to keep them out of the reach of harm, and make 
them as happy and comfortable as possible. And in this, as we have 
seen, they succeed—succeed, too, without any lavish expenditure of 
money. It is noteworthy that the very arrangements which contri- 
bute most to the comfort of these old Austrians involve no outlay 
whatever. The little dinners over which the inmates of the Old-Age 
Homes linger with such keen enjoyment do not cost more than the 
midday meals supplied in our workhouses. Workmen’s ordinary 
clothes are not one whit more expensive than uniform ; nor does the 
fact of paupers being allowed to see their friends every day entail any 
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sacrifice on ratepayers. In the Vienna Old-Age Homes the average 
cost per head is fifty-seven kreuzers (about 11d.) a day; in the Lon- 
don workhouses, it is some ls. 44d. Still, it is not without reason, 
it must be admitted, that rigid economists look somewhat askance on 
these homes ; for the respectable poor, when their working days are 
over, go there gladly. Old men and women have been known to die 
of slow starvation rather than enter a workhouse. 


EpitH SELLERS. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A DEFENCE OF PRAYER 


(IN REPLY TO MR. NORMAN PEARSON) 


IF the life of religion is faith, and communion with the Supreme its 
daily service, we shall not go astray in describing prayer as the 
atmosphere in which it breathes and energises. Who, then, but 
must have read with some feeling of melancholy—and not without 
amazement—the half-dozen pages that Mr. Norman Pearson has 
judged to contain ample room and verge enough for his enterprise 
of sketching a religion destitute of prayer, grace, miracles, and faith 
—a shadow, the substance of which is matter blind and dumb, pre- 
sided over by a deity no less impotent than superfluous? To Mr. 
Pearson it signified little, apparently, that he was unchurching, not 
one, but all the churches, that his brief and hasty arguments dissolved 
the gorgeous Liturgies of East and West, or silenced the petitions 
which during hundreds of years had gone up on high from countless 
multitudes, differing in so many things, but agreed to invoke ears 
that could listen, and to trust in a hand that could save. Nations, 
schools of learning, and men endowed with rare genius, had spent 
themselves gladly to determine the essence of that covenant between 
God and man in virtue of which sin may be forgiven, and redemption 
has been wrought—to what purpose, now that in Mr. Pearson’s view 
the constant order of Nature proves repentance to be unavailing, and 
the penalties of transgression inevitable? High and holy teachers, 
saints, and the King of Saints, announce a Gospel of Healing, exhort 
men to pray always and not to faint, themselves bear witness that 
prayer is the weapon by which spiritual conquests are made and our 
race moves on towards perfection. But all this impressive record— 
history, hagiography, the experience of our own time—shall, says 
Mr. Pearson, go for nothing ; a contrary system is fashionable, and 
the idea must be accepted which certain professors of physical 
science insist upon, that, if there be a God, He is a constitutional 
sovereign, who reigns but does not govern, and who has long since 
abdicated in favour of ‘ Laws’ which it would be a breach of compact 
to violate, or even to control, in the interest of righteousness. What, 
therefore, remains except duly to meditate on the wheels within 
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wheels of that machine in whose chains we are entangled, and to hope, 
though it would be idle to pray, that, as Leibnitz said and Dr. 
Pangloss undertook to demonstrate, all is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds? ‘ La Religion est morte; vive la Religion!’ 

A God who does nothing is no God. Does the universe require a 
figurehead which sails with the ship but cannot steer it? Such, to 
my mind, is Mr. Pearson’s new conception—really as oid as Fatalism 
—of the power which, ‘making for righteousness,’ has simply to 
acquiesce in the proceedings of the executive, is never free, always 
determined to foregone issues, and as incapable of cleansing the heart 
as of changing the weather. I do not pretend to know what is meant 
by ‘ Laws’ apart from a mind and will which enact them, or to con- 
ceive, much less to imagine, how energies that have no intelligence 
can direct themselves, or that there ever was, or ever could be, a world 
from which the Almighty was absent, or which He did not uphold 
by His abiding presence and potency. But still less do I understand 
a universe which exists alongside of its Creator and goes its own way, 
while He looks on, interested but helpless, as at a play of automata 
now setting up for themselves. It is this extraordinary, and, I take 
leave to say, most unphilosophical idea of ‘ Nature,’ that vitiates Mr. 
Pearson’s reasoning from one end to the other. Let him frankly 
tell us what single thing his Deity can do which ‘ Nature’ by itself, 
in his scheme, cannot do. Then we shall have a clear field where we 
may discuss the possibility and the profit of addressing our petitions 
to Heaven. For, as St. Augustine has aptly remarked on this very 
subject, ‘ Licet orare quod licet desiderare.’ If the Supreme has not 
resigned the government to ‘ Laws’ that act without Him, we shall, 
perhaps, be doing our duty in demanding His help. But, if He 
has done so, we may leave Him altogether out of consideration, and, 
in obedience to the great Lord Chancellor, aim at subduing the world 
by submitting ourselves to its methods and processes, by the study of 
the probable, not the invocation of the Divine. 

Mr. Pearson has sought an account of prayer in modern diction- 
aries. I would commend to his notice the ancient saints, if for no 
other reason yet for this, lest he should imagine that the difficulties 
which he has raised were unknown to them. On this whole subject 
of ‘ Miracles ’—the word may pass, although theologians will frown at 
so vague an employment of it—physical science has no fresh light or 
darkness which thoughtful men had not centuries ago. And as 
authority, rather than argument, avails with the general reader, we 
shall not do wisely in omitting a name, certainly not associated with 
divines except by the law of contrast, but in the province of physics 
famous and unimpeachable—I mean that of the late Professor Huxley. 
All who read his brilliant volume on Controverted Questions will 
remember with what clearness and cogency the Professor has ex- 
plained his own views regardjng prayer. The Bishop of Manchester 
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had, it would seem, allowed that there is an antagonism between 
the ‘ regular economy of nature’ and the ‘ regular economy of prayer,’ 
and that ‘ prayers for the interruption of God’s natural order’ are of 
‘doubtful validity.’ But he was assured by Professor Huxley that 
he had gone too far in his concessions. Belief in the efficacy of 
prayer, said this accomplished man of science, does not at all conflict 
with such evidence of the constant order of nature as we happen to 
possess. It depends, he observed, ‘upon the assumption that there 
is somebody, somewhere, who is strong enough to deal with the earth 
and its contents as men deal with the things and events which they 
are strong enough to modify or control; and who is capable of being 
moved by appeals such as men make toone another.’ Science is very 
far indeed from proving that beings so endowed are impossible ; much 
less can it show that an omnipotent and merciful Deity does not 
exist. But, as Stuart Mill saw, and with his exquisite candour 
admitted, if there be a God, miracles are always within His power, 
and He is a true cause of them. ‘I repeat,’ concludes Professor 
Hursley, ‘ that it is not upon any & priori considerations that objec- 
tions, either to the supposed efficacy of prayer in modifying the 
course of events, or to the supposed occurrence of miracles, can be 
scientifically based. The real objection,’ which he considers fatal, 
‘is the inadequacy of the evidence.’ But to this difficulty Mr. 
Pearson gives only a passing word, and I need not at present deal 
with it. My point is that if Professor Huxley, Stuart Mill, Du Bois 
Reymond, and others of the extreme agnostic school, have any 
claim to speak on behalf of ‘Science,’ they bear witness against the 
contention with which Mr. Pearson sets out ; their testimony as an 
argumentum ad hominemmust be admitted; and they say deliberately 
that the study of phenomena has not revealed that ‘necessary 
connection’ of events which alone would hinder the Divine Will, if 
there is a Divine Will, from disposing of them as men do in their 
own restricted sphere, and at the petition of their fellows. 

But, evidently, by ‘natural causation’ Mr. Pearson would have 
us understand a system of necessity, absolute and immutable, which 
binds the whole scheme of things together in an iron frame, never 
any more to be unsoldered by the free-will whether of God or man. 
Did he mean less than this, it would always be possible for omni- 
potence so to combine the issues and govern the direction of 
‘natural causes,’ that they should yield results of a kind-to satisfy 
devout petitions, even for a good harvest, or the early and the latter 
rains. And if we grant, as he does, that there is knowledge with the 
Most High, if Providence implies vision, and we may speak of events 
as fore-ordained, still the question returns, whether has the Supreme 
decreed the course of the world freely, and in consequence of that 
boundless intuition, whereby He perceives all possible contingencies 
in every order of being, among which are human creatures endowed 
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themselves with choice, or is He necessitated in all He sees and does, 
and are they? What can physical science affirm in this tremendous 
argument? Has it shown the number, weight, and combining 
proportions of the elements to be necessary ; or assigned reasons why 
the solar system began at a given time? Where is the proof that 
none other than the present law of gravitation should prevail among 
particles? Where any demonstration that a material universe not 
only does exist, but cannot freely exist, being called out of non- 
existence at the Almighty word? Our natural philosophers know 
well that their province is to deal with facts and colligations of facts, 
to register some little portion of experience, and thence, on the 
supposition of uniformity, make prudent guesses at the future. 
But as they never yet have exhausted the conditions, nor summed 
up the causes, on which any one event may depend, their prophesy- 
ing is always in the subjunctive mood. If no fresh agent interposes, 
or the agent now in presence puts not forth a novel energy, what 
has been will be. Who can measure the extent of that ‘if’? 
Moreover, granting, for the sake of argument, that free spiritual 
powers are conceivable, hidden behind the screen of phenomena, 
but capable of acting upon them and by means of them, will 
physical science dare to predict the issue in every case? Is it not 
even now confronted with the difficult problems of hypnotism? And 
have we any formula by which to indicate the relation of our own 
will to the cycle of material energies passing along nerve and muscle, 
to the organism, in short, which we call our body, and for whose 
actions, unless we somehow control them, we ought not to be held 
responsible ? 

In these obvious considerations I am surely appealing to facts. 
What we do not know let us be chary of assuming, unless the alter- 
native be mental confusion. Now we certainly do know that we 
must answer for deeds done in the flesh, be they good or evil; the 
judgments of conscience and consciousness leave no doubt upon the 
matter. But, objects Mr. Pearson, ‘natural causation prevails 
universally,’ and ‘human character, no less than the weather, is a 
product of natural causes.’ I put the question to him, as to every 
man who professes that he and his neighbours are automata, how 
can he reconcile this doctrine with the self-evident fact of his and 
our responsibilities? If I do simply what I must, to call me re- 
sponsible is exactly the same as bringing in a steam engine guilty of 
murder because it has occasioned a great railway accident. But if, 
despite or by means of ‘ natural causation,’ I do what I choose, and 
need not have done, then human freedom is a reality, and Divine 
freedom may be no chimera. At all events, the state of the case 
which Mr. Pearson cannot be excused from meeting is this: either 
spiritual agencies have the power of subduing to their will and 
intention natural causes, or they have not. If they have, they cease 
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to be automata moved by springs which they cannot control; and, 
with freedom to act, prayer for benefits in the lower and visible world 
may be allowed its raison détre. If they have not, since they 
remain for ever passive and otiose, it is hard to justify their existence ; 
and God, as well as the spirit in man, becomes a figure of speech. 

I challenge Mr. Pearson to this fair encounter. Will he set down 
in plain words an answer to my question, what effect has the mental 
condition which we describe as an act of will or choice, deliberately 
put forth, upon the physical act which, in a given instance, follows 
it? The man resolves, the hand strikes; tell me the relation 
between that antecedent and this consequent. Do you say that there 
is none? Impossible! Consciousness asserts, and everyone may be 
sure that if the man had not resolved the hand had not been raised 
to strike. Is, then, the connection a physical relation, as of the 
powder to the bullet which it drives? The wisest among us will 
hesitate to reply ; but if he must, it will hardly be in the affirmative. 
There is assuredly a real nexus between our free choice and the 
action which eyes and hands execute. All moral codes, the conduct 
of life, education, example, rewards and penalties, suppose it, rest 
upon it as a certain truth. But the manner of it escapes us. 
‘It is impossible to understand,’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘in what way 
feeling is connected with nervous change,’ and, equally so, in what, 
way volition determines muscular action. By that remarkable 
experience we are warned against the superstition, into which many a 
philosopher has fallen, of imagining physical causes to exhaust the 
activities of the universe, or that they are primary and self-determined, 
whereas our ten thousand instances of choice, resulting in a fresh 
combination of matter, prove them to be secondary and instrumental. 

Furthermore. It must be granted that the combinations thus 
ensuing are modified indefinitely, and from moment to moment, by 
similar acts of free-will on the part of those multitudes who make up 
the human race—possibly, also, of numbers much more incalculable 
beyond the veil. We perceive only a corner of existence; world 
encompassing world, and circles ever enlarging, from the seen to the 
unseen, from matter to the immaterial, through ages and ons, lying 
far out of our gaze but demanded by reason, will, if not wholly 
separated from the solar system and its galaxy, bear upon them 
some token of the change wrought by a single instance of choice in 
us, provided that only one particle, one tiniest atom, has been there- 
by modified. Such is a rigorous induction from the law of the 
conservation of energy. It appals the mind, dizzies the imagination ; 
but where is the man of science who has not already allowed it in 
principle? Every molecule of matter acts upon all, and all upon 
each, during the secular periods in which they have existed ; so much 
is certain. Add the judgment of consciousness that some of these 
molecules were sent upon definite paths in obedience to free-will, and 
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weigh the inference. It is nothing less than that the world-systems, 
enormous, complicated, persisting as through eternities, must be 
deemed, not causes necessitating human actions, but in some degree 
effects and manipulated products, the result of human choices. To 
man, therefore, we need not shrink from saying, the progress of the 
world has been committed. He can make it better or worse; and 
his agency, had we eyes sharp enough to read the writing, would be 
marked in the remotest province of his universe. 

Shall we term it, therefore, a miracle? Not if man is a part of 
‘ Nature’ rightly considered. Transcendental it is, in the sense of 
lying outside phenomena, or as belonging to a reality which the laws 
of motion, and weight, and chemical formulas, do not comprehend, 
as they have never described it. We may, then, speak of a spiritual 
world, holding in its grasp the world of ‘natural causation,’ playing 
upon it as an instrument, guiding its powers to ends which of them- 
selves they could not attain, and eliciting moral character, heroic 
virtues, everlasting fruits of goodness, by the medium of these weak 
and needy elements, as a musician with flying fingers draws out from 
wood and ivory tones, vibrations, harmonies—mere vocal air, but 
charged with a message beyond sense :— 


Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds, 


In this hierarchy of forces, which, beginning with impacts and 
inertia, rise upward until they become the influence of spirit upon 
spirit, and feeling, thought, and love take the place held lower down 
by pushings and pullings, by heat, light, magnetism, and the rest, 
we are now asked whether prayer, as understood by Christians, has 
still a function. The spectre of Fatalism, vanishing as the candid 
agnostic, with his Hermes’ wand, bows it into the dark where so 
many other phantoms have disappeared, leaves us with a spirit- 
universe, the law of whichis freedom. For the mind which perceives 
a categorical imperative commanding it to choose aright knows at 
the same time that many are the ways to moral perfection, and 
in choosing must needs do so freely. Will it, then, betake itself to 
prayer ? 

‘No science,’ I read in the pages before me, ‘ can lawfully forbid 
man to believe that he, with his past and future, belongs to a system 
of existence which is inspired to struggle upwards by a power that 
makes for righteousness.’ Such is the eternal order, the absolute 
will, and Christians who breathe an aspiration learned from the lips 
of Jesus, ‘Thy Kingdom come,’ were not blind to it in days pre- 
Darwinian ; but, recognising the scope, they pierced into the essence 


of reality, and knew it to be more than mechanism. The high 
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poets, of whom Wordsworth is chief, told us long ago that to man- 


kind was given 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man— 
A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Verses like these render in tones of undying melody the same truth 
on which holy men, and sinners repentant, and the conscience- 
stricken, and the broken-hearted, have stayed themselves from of old. 
In the light of them we may define prayer—which implies commu- 
nion with the unseen, and echoes St. Paul’s noble saying, ‘ Where 
the spirit is, there is freedom ’—in terms that are common to all 
Christians. Let us take them, for example, from St. John Damascene, 
latest of the Greek Fathers, and in the Latin dress bestowed on them 
by the prince of the scholastics, St. Thomas Aquinas. I turn to these 
venerable authorities designedly, that we may understand with how 
delicate and firm a touch the doctrine of prayer was handled in times 
held to be dark or degenerate. The words of Damascene, as St. 
Thomas renders them, are these, ‘ Prayer is the ascent of the mind 
to God, and the asking of Him those things which we ought,’ 
‘Ascensio mentis in Deum ; petitio decentium a Deo.’ No more, 
and no less. It is, to begin with, contemplation, rapture intellectual 
and devout, the height and splendour of which we may look upon— 
surely not unmoved—in Augustine, Dante, Milton, in Spanish 
mystics, like St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross, poets inspired to 
largest thought and most vivid imagery; in Bossuet and Cardinal 
Newman, as in the great anonymous writers to whom we are indebted 
for the ‘Imitation,’ and the hymns of the Church. Nor should I be 
unwilling to acknowledge that a strain as deep and touching may be 
heard from singers who little dreamt that they too were instruments, 
reed-pipes or swelling organs, played upon by no unconscious ‘ Nature,’ 
but by a living and breathing spirit. I think there are moods of 
prayer in Shelley ; lyrical outcries to some Power which is not simply 
a metaphorical ‘ genius’ and modern Muse, in the author of Faust. 
Religion, observes Amiel in one of his sudden flashes, consists in 
‘ personifying the Eternal.’ Poets cannot help themselves ; if they 
sing of the universe and its beauty, its sadness, its open secret, they, 
not excepting Lucretius and Goethe during his days of revolt, must 
celebrate a life that is aware of what it aims at. The first page of 
their prologue is a dramatis persone—Zeus, Prometheus, Pan— 
the light and the dark, seen into by their piercing vision, become 
tokens or symbols of what I have called the ‘circle beyond.’ For 
they are convinced that the world has a meaning; and how can we 
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talk of meaning where mind does not exist? Grant the personal 
above us, the spirit within us, and prayer, as a colloquy in which both 
have their parts assigned by the nature of things, cannot fail to be 
reasonable. 

Nor will the writer whom I am criticising deny that aspect of 
prayer. With Cardinal Manning, he allows it under the description 
of ‘ realising man’s personal relation to God.’ Strange that he should 
not perceive the extreme horror which would be its legitimate con- 
sequence if the relation thus dwelt upon and fully brought home 
were such as, in his opening paragraphs, he has declared it to be! 
For what am I to ‘realise,’ if blind and necessary causation—a 
mechanical Fate—be the power to which I am ‘related,’ merely as a 
link in one unbroken chain? Some years ago, that eminent man— 
since a Christian and now taken from us—who, under the name of 
‘ Physicus,’ insisted with all his learning and logic upon the creed of 
Materialism, which he then held to follow from Darwinian biology, 
could not, as he was laying down his pen, but exclaim with mingled 
sorrow and amazement, like Teiresias to (Edipus, ‘ Mayst thou ne'er 
know the truth of what thou art!’ In like manner, none that once 
have glanced over them will forget the tragical sentences in which 
David Strauss resumed his life’s confession: ‘We are,’ he said, ‘ im- 
prisoned within a world of mechanism, impotent ourselves to control 
or direct the forces that in a moment may tear and inangle us; the 
huge hammers and the rolling wheels, the pulleys and the cords, have 
got usin their power, and what can we do? Nothing to avert a 
catastrophe, and very little by way of turning our eyes from it. Let 
us,” he counselled, ‘ practise music and the fine arts: it will be a kind 
of dissipation till the blind Moloch rends us in pieces.’ Can those 
who share his belief invent a more comfortable philosophy ? Why 
does Mr. Pearson talk in so genial a strain of ‘frank submission’ to 
the order of the universe? But he is sure that a ‘ divine power and 
intelligence’ are manifested therein. Has he found this doctrine 
among the articles of Mr. Spencer’s great synthesis? Or in Professor 
Huxley, Claud Bernard, the later Darwin, in Haeckel, Weismann, or 
the disciples of a mindless evolution? He will not sayso. Then let 
him rest assured that in upholding, if he is resolved upon it, with 
Wordsworth again and Theists in general, as the ground and cause 
of all things, a Power 


That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of Right Reason, 


he will be compelled to maintain principles which, while they send 
forth the spirit on its upward way, and justify the prayer of contem- 
plation, will furnish motives as persuasive for the other exercise of 
prayer, concerning which he has raised so many difficulties—I mean 
petition, ? 
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The key to all these questions, however abstruse, is given in the 
one word ‘ Providence.’ We may define it in the language that our 
schools have inherited from Boethius, last of the Latins : it is—‘ ipsa 
Divina Ratio in summo omnium principe constituta, que cuncta dis- 
ponit.’ Observe that the Divine Reason does not ‘necessitate’ but 
‘dispose,’ or arrange all things, not only commanding but permitting, 
and by an immutable decree ordering that freedom shall exist. The 
power of God, remarks St. Thomas Aquinas, secures man against 
fate and necessity, makes him a creature with moral choice, and by 
wisdom, not by force, reaches from end to end, weaving the multitu- 
dinous activities of His creatures into an order which is, at last, 
absolute justice and the happiness of those who have freely deter- 
mined to abide in it. Were the reading public in our time not so 
bent upon forgetting their Christian teachers and tradition, they 
would be a little more sheltered from the sophistry, the confusion of 
terms, and the astonishingly mean conceptions of their own inward 
life, thanks to which so many act and believe as if matter, motion, 
or the electric current, had in them a true substance denied to the 
spirit. Thus it is that they bow to a power beneath them, cannot 
imagine that they are free, and acquiesce in those melancholy sayings 
of Mr. Spencer, which it is impossible to hear and not feel pity for 
him. Yes, it is true, agnostics or materialists, they ‘ find no conso- 
lation in the thought that they are at the mercy of blind forces, 
which cause, indifferently, now the destruction of a sun, and now the 
death of an animalcule.’ Who but will allow, as this amiable philo- 
sopher does, when his search for truth has ended in nescience, that 
‘ contemplation of a universe, which is without conceivable beginning 
or end, and without intelligible purpose, yields no satisfaction?’ I 
prefer the ancients, who were convinced by the reason within them 
that it came, as a kindled light, from the Reason without and above. 
They discerned thought in the universe, and they argued thence to 
a Divine Thinker. Which, I would ask, is more in accordance with 
the laws of our mental constitution, this sublime and fruitful idea, 
whereby we can live to eternity, or the unknowable, faith in which 
makes the world unmeaning, and denies purpose in our lives as in 
the universe at large ? 

Take now that conception of the heart and the intellect, Provi- 
dence, and let its light shine upon evolution. Suppose, with the 
writer whose arguments I have shown to be, in their scientific aspect, 
far from conclusive, but likewise, on the whole, inconsistent, that 
there is a Power aiming at the development, from lowliest beginnings, 
of a righteous, and therefore self-determined order of things—a 
human world, an ideal kingdom. At once we have grasped Lessing’s 
profound and reconciling thought, the education of the human race. 
It is sown in dishonour that it may rise in glory. What, then, shall 
we expect, if men are to learn by repeated trials and in the course of 
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ages, but a long and dubious dawn, the mind gradually opening to 
thoughts which it apprehends in a faintly growing clearness? Will 
there not be superstitions, idolatries, anthropomorphisms, rude efforts 
to picture the unimaginable, to exhaust by names and attributes the 
ineffable ? And is that a ground for rejecting the ideal which thus 
by slow and painful steps comes into the light? How should we 
misjudge the Newtons, the Shaksperes, did we look only to their 
bumble origins in the biological order! Evidently, that which is of 
supreme importance is not the primal apparition, but the germ 
holding within it a potency hereafter to be unfolded ; and he is the 
prophet that can point onwards to its fulfilment, not he to whom its 
seemingly humble pedigree makes it for ever ignoble. Much is 
hinted by Mr. Pearson of the defects and imperfections attending 
early Hebrew thought ; as if it signified more at what round of the 
ladder men began their going up to God than the stage they attained 
ultimately! Is it so that we measure the value of living things 
under a law of growth—in seedtime, and not on the day of harvest ? 
Had this writer, instead of trusting German erudition, opened his 
Isaiah—no portion of which, assuredly, is so recent as the second 
century before Christ—he would have seen there as magnificent, as 
tender an appeal to the Father in Heaven, as any man could wish for. 
What, again, was the nature of that covenant between Israel and its 
King, to which all the prophets bear witness? Was Jahveh only an 
Oriental despot, and at no time the Providence, long-suffering, com- 
passionate, pleading with His froward children for their love, to whom, 
by and by, the Son of Man taught us how we should pray? The 
New Testament is in the Old, and already visible there. But, on the 
method of evolution, we are prepared to see men’s thoughts of God 
grow more refined and human, as they themselves increase in 
humanity. For they are to be disciplined by an education as search- 
ing as it is prolonged; and they must learn by suffering to discern 
the false from the true. 

This childhood of the world is not yet over; and, in our natural 
weakness, instinct is called upon to supply the place of reason. By 
instinct all men pray, though they cannot explain how foreknowledge 
and free-will are to be reconciled ; nor does anyone, whether meta- 
physician, saint, or student of science, understand how the primal 
energy sustains and fills the faculties of creatures, or what is the 
influence of eternity on the things of time. These questions we 
must leave as we found them. Yet we see, in the material universe, 
that all things receive of the sun in their several ways the forces 
which they need, appropriating and applying them to ends which are 
fulfilled, not in the source out of which energy flows, but in the 
organisms that make it their own. Spiritual influence may be con- 
ceived of upon this pattern. We give it many names—grace, 
inspiration, enthusiasm ; but ‘who can deny its existence? Has it 
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not been the creative force of religion? And may not everyone who 
will submit to its power realise in himself what is meant by ‘ conver- 
sion’ and a ‘new creature’? When, asks the critic, has there been 
witnessed an answer to prayer? When? Are the great religions of 
the world such insignificant and paltry phenomena that we may pass 
them by in this inquiry? What power was it that overcame in the 
martyrs, or built the monasteries, or filled with courage and compas- 
sion the Vincents of Paul, or those who put an end to the slave-trade, 
or the tender-hearted women that dedicate their lives on battle-fields, 
. in leper-hospitals, amid scenes the most repugnant to flesh and blood ? 
Unless we shut our eyes to these things, and ten thousand like them, 
we must acknowledge that prayer has done more than remove moun- 
tains; it has, I say, created civilisation—not the steam engines and 
the Stock Exchange, indeed, which some would call by that abused 
name, but the human spirit of pity, self-control, justice, mercy, and 


hope, whereby alone men have become godlike. No other force could. 


have achieved this great and enduring miracle. For it was not 
secular knowledge, not the ardour of conquering barbarians, not even 
the graceful amenities of literature and social intercourse, but 
religion that gave us our present Gospel, which we allow to be true 
even when we break its commandments. And I ask, where would 
that religion have found a beginning, how could it flourish, during 
what time would it continue to survive, unless millions had believed 
in the power of prayer, and thousands upon thousands had practised 
it ? 

‘To realise our personal relation with God,’ is, Mr. Pearson be- 
lieves, the one function of prayer which science cannot impugn. 
True, if we bear in mind that the relation to be realised is not between 
an actual person on one side and an impersonal or abstract term on 
the other, but between spirit and spirit. By contemplating an empty 
ideal we shall, so to speak, be gazing into a vacuum ; but Christian 
prayer has recourse to the well of life; it is an exercise of practical 
virtue, and gains strength from that which, in the vague language of 
Mr. Arnold, is something ‘not itself.” Most certainly our energies 
are ‘ given’ to us, quite as much as our thoughts. If genius rightly 
assigns its creations to inspiration, sanctity and moral heroism have 
always acknowledged the power of grace, not hindering the freedom 
of their acts, but supplying the energy with which they move to 
their self-chosen end. I do not deny that this conception is trans- 
cendental, and the process beyond our search; but if experience 
drives us upon it, why reject because we cannot analyse? The test 
is as simple as decisive. With prayer, the devout life is possible ; 
without it, impossible. Men have found that they could overcome 
vice, resist temptation, and attune their existence to a noble rhythm, 
when once they sought help from on high. It was not enough to 
reason out abstract formulas of duty; they must enter on a com~ 
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munion in which Another was invoked and personal relations were 
established. To be alone was to remain weak and miserable; to 
address the Supreme with the heart’s whisperings was, by a natural 
and constant law, to ask His assistance. Bishop Butler would say 
that it followed from the nature of the persons engaged. For can 
we imagine a limited, feeble, and imperfect being suffered to speak 
with his Divine Friend and not begging aid as well as counsel, or 
brought near ‘the Sun of Righteousness with healing on his wings,’ 
and so scornful or so blind as to stand there, not asking? Rather 
has it been through the education of prayer, enlightened more and . 
more as to the better gifts, that men whose first stammerings were 
those of greedy, frightened, or malevolent children, have learned to 
despise earthly things, and in their petitions for what was becoming 
to immortal minds, have seen the world and its visions fade as in the 
radiance of perfect day. Had they never asked, they would not have 
been taught wisdom. But, with that example in their conscience, 
rebuking ungodliness, and provoking to all good, they have by shame 
and repentance learned the value of their own spirit. 

Socrates, whom our English poet has daringly named the ‘Jesus 
Christ of Greece,’ prays thus at the conclusion of that many-coloured 
and suggestive dialogue which he held with Phdrus under the plane- 
tree: ‘ Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, give 
me beauty in the inward soul; and may the outward and inward man 
be at one! May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy; and may I 
have such a quantity of gold as a temperate man and he only can 
bear and carry! Anything more? The prayer, I think, is enough 
for me.’ And Pheedrus rejoins, ‘Ask the same for me, since friends 
should have all things in common.’ 

That is exquisite, notwithstanding the tinge of polytheism—a 
concession which the philosopher made to the ritual and poetry of 
his time. He prayed aright, and in the rational order, and to those 
who could hear and grant what he petitioned for. Long afterwards 
came one of that Israelitish people, whose religious notions, we are 
told, were so unworthy. And He also prayed, and taught His disciples 
to pray. Now, the ‘ gods many and lords many’ had passed away. 
Not ‘ beloved Pan and the other deities "—dreams for which childhood 
alone is the excuse—but ‘our Father in heaven’ was to be called 
upon. ‘ Wisdom’ had come to be clearly seen as the will of God; 
the beauty of outward and inward, spiritual perfection cleansing the 
flesh, was henceforth to be realised, by times and moments still, but 
manifestly, according as men overcame themselves by grace, in a 
world-wide kingdom. And for gold there was no asking, only for 
bread; while the friendship whereof Socrates had spoken as one 
inspired, showed itself in forgiveness of injuries, in constraining 
kindness, in the new sanctities of the household and the altar. 
Summing these things briefly; as we must, they have so marvellous 
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a light upon them, that their unadorned recital sounds like rhetoric. 
But such has the Christian Gospel proved itself to be, not in a written 
page—it is all we have left of the Platonising Socrates—nor during 
some few years in the annals of mankind; to this day it abides, the 
perpetual realisation of our friendship with God, and of His power 
and grace upon all who come to Him, If this highest, this most 
humanising of religions has filled so large a space; if it is always 
judging the public and the private sins which infect society, and 
would, were they permitted to have their course, speedily make of 
the multitude barbarians and mere anarchists; if its principles, by 
denouncing mammon-worship, cruelty, self-indulgence, pride, and 
sensuality, keep the way open for that ascent of the soul to God, in 
which alone the best things are attainable; and if without the 
belief and the practice of prayer, it would undoubtedly perish, what 
argument do we need in order to convince ourselves that prayer is in 
accordance with reason, is a divine energy in fact, and stands, like 
any other real power, on its own basis, the nature of things? There 
isa life in man which the senses cannot comprehend, nor physical 
science measure its height and its depth. Before all things it is 
personal, conscious, secret, turned towards the invisible, at home in 
eternity. Its very essence is communion with the Supreme; and it 
prays because it loves. I do not envy the mortal who has never 
known its influence. And I am certain that so long as physics and 
metaphysics take realities into their consideration, and are willing to 
be guided by the testimony of the spirit to its own experiences, the 
life of devout prayer will be acknowledged as the only one which 
secures what is best worth having. Unless the Eternal can speak to 
us, and we to Him, all the saints, poets, religious-minded have been 
victims of delusion. But the spiritual life is too deeply rooted, and 
its effects are too momentous and beneficent, for delusion to be the 
true account of it. Moral rectitude is the essence of civilisation ; 
and prayer is the normal method upon which that rectitude has been 
stayed up since man came to know that he had a conscience. Herein 
is its surest benefit and its most abundant reward. How can ascience 
dealing with mere phenomena, or a criticism which begins by over- 
looking the facts that it has to explain, satisfy the reason? By what 
arguments will it win the heart? This, however, is the whole man, 
to whose inward sense at last every system must appeal. 


WILLIAM Barry. 
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